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PREFACE 


WHO IS PERCY A. HILL? 


S his editor, I have this question put to me constantly— 

Who is Perey A. Hill? His droll style and captivating 

tales delight every reader: so many people wish to know 
something about him that perhaps something ought to be told. 

Perey A, Hill is an Irish Americano from New York. He 
has been living in the Philippines thirty years, and since 1907 
has been running a rice\plantation, his own, at Muiioz, Nueva 
Ecija, central Luzon. He is black-haired, close-knit (stocky 
would be another word for it), bullet-headed, firm-jawed, blue- 
eyed, nearing fifty, \and enjoying his second marriage. His 
business in life is the education of his children; his eursory oc- 
cupation is the none\ too heavy cares of his plantation, not a 
large one; his avocation durimg the twenty-one years I have 
Imown him has been the reading of the mountainous chronicles 
of the Philippine friars (and Jesuits, of course), whence he 
gleaned the incidents recorded in his stories. 

Thirty years ago, however, Hill was not so securely domes- 
ticated as he is now. If he fairly bubbles with energy now, 
and thought wells in him so rapidly as to make his conversa- 
tion all but too swift and point-fleeting to follow, the buoyancy 
of his youth was not to be pent at all. It burst all bounds and 
sent him roving over the face of the earth for ever newer and 
stranger adventures— to supplant each day those which were 
new and strange yesterday, staled with the setting of the sun. 
A Kipling and an Omar in his kit, Hill joined the Army. He 
was one of that roistering generation of young men, Regulars 
and Volunteers, with whom Uncle Sam set out in the closing 
years of the Nineteeth Century to spread his ensign over ad- 
ditional Spanish territory: Hill soldiered in Porto Rico and 
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Cuba, then in the Philippines. Uncle Sam was unetious about 
the job; his soldiers were not. 

Coming out to Manila on a Transport, Hill acquired Taga- 
log from the native mess boys: an old market woman on the 
waterfront was quite taken aback when Hill, just disembarked, 
casually asked her, in her own tongue, the price of a pan de sal. 

The campaigns over, Hill became a Manila policeman. The 
town was wide open, and a patrolman’s job was quite interest- 
ing at times. But Hill had a mind for better billets; he quali- 
fied as a Constabulary officer, being assigned to a command in 
Zambales, a thoroughly ‘frontier post, The newspapers of the 
period reported numerous discords between the head of the 
Constabulary (of maybe it was the acting head) and Govern- 
or Taft. Hill had‘little respect for either, alas, and christened 
his pet monkey and \his house cat in their honor. The cat was 
always spitting at the monkey, and the monkey always screech- 
ing at the eat. In due time Hill’s choiee of names for his do- 
mestic creatures came to the attention of an ambitious itinerant 
Inspector: Hill was disciplined for lese majesté and dropped 
so many files that he dropped quite out of the service and went 
to Nueva Ecija to grow riee and enjoy an Irishman’s birth- 
right of being ferninst the government. 

There he has done his colossal reading of Philippine history; 
the list he has furnished me of the tomes he has digested ex- 
tends to the length of a respectable bibliography. And his 
memory is photographic; so much so that if parallel stories are 
extant in popular literature, Hill’s diction approaches plagiar- 
ism; and in this volume I have had to relabel a yarn too 
blatantly partaking of Washington Irving in order to protect 
the author from himself. Critics, too, will find other style 
faults in the book, shortcomings due to Hill’s penchant for des- 
eribing something a second time in the same words in which it 
has once before been well described, either by himself or that 
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conglomerate humanity from whom set phrases evolve as in- 
evitably as sweat crusts on a mule’s collar. 


In Nueva Ecija, Hill was one of a coterie of Americanos, 
typical of those throughout the provinces of the Philippines in 
those early years, who drank and worked and set the Filipino 
a bad example— if want of perfection in the minor virtues is 
such. Their hours of employment were more than conscient- 
iously rendered, their hours of leisure were ribald and hilarious; 
but, guided alone by their sense of duty, they could—and did, 
often—stick to the job for twenty-four and thirty-six hours at 
a time. They were the true oldtimers, who are passing. Ame- 
rica never grew a rougher and a nobler generation of genuine 
pioneers. Literally everything worth while in these islands 
that exists because of America, from the public schools up, 
must be attributed’ to these guzzling and galavanting roguish 
crusaders. They swore as hard as they drank, and drank as 
hard as they worked. 

Some built roads and bridges, and died of malaria; they 
could not keep full enough of whiskey to keep out the germs. 
Some opened and supervised schools, and taught the songs with 
the book upside down in their fuddled hands. Some com- 
manded Constabulary detachments, or the whole Constabulary 
of a province. Whatever there was to do, they did, and most 
of them have now gone to the Christians’ reward. I trust 
those who have not, who may chance to scan these lines, have 
not so far forgotten the days of their free and glorious young 
manhood as to question the veracity of the record. It was an 
age of valor. 

At last one in Nueva Ecija, a teacher, knew for some year 
or so before he died that the hand of death was upon him and 
would snatch aside Eternity’s curtain unawares. Horace was 
his aceustomed leisure, and Boccaccio, A final interview with 
his doctor, and he called his friends around him, briefly ex- 
plaining the situation and expressing the desire to see them as 
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often as possible before the end. So it was arranged; the Hell 
Fire Club was organized. From this club I was excluded; Hill, 
the prime mover of the club, had not fully accepted me then, 
and, I suspect, he has not fully accepted me yet; I was not 
only a school teacher who planned to go right on teaching des- 
pite the handicap of not haying been apprenticed to the job 
as a soldier, but, as Clare Sheridan says of Americano husbands 
generally, I was sunk in domesticity. 

I was where Hill is now! 

The Hell Fire Club had a hymn book, of course, The Hell 
Fire Hymn Book. Hill has kindly presented me with the only 
copy now extant: all being entrusted to his keeping, he burn- 
ed them on the oceasion of his first marriage—saving the sin- 
gle copy which had somehow been separated from the others 
and was, upon my\persistent request, at last brought to light. 
It is a memorable picce \of Americana: it ought some day to 
grace a national collection. But it is not a thing of especial 
beauty, it never was anything but a erutch to assist an oldtimer 
to reach his deathbed. But it is merry. God, how merry! 
Showing how the oldtimers faced the issue! On its back cover 
is a pencil sketch of a woman, past her youth somewhat, in an 
interesting condition, She is busily weeping into a panuelito; 
and the legend is a Spanish proverb, Las lagrimas pueden bor- 
rar el crimen, pero no la verguenza—Tears may wash out the 
erime, but not the shame! 

When one around the wassail bowl had drawn this master- 
piece, all had another drink and the merry hours of a man at- 
tending his own wake wore on toward morning. 

But as I say, Hill is married now. These days, a magni- 
ficent national chapter, are far behind him and all the other 
oldtimers. He is married—even married a second time—and 
is just a seribbler, like myself. Our mutual desire to have the 
old Spanish friars better appreciated, and sometimes to smile 
at them, brings us together in this volume. Hill is not a very 
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serious man. The light brush of wrinkles on his ruddy face 
are the work of smiles and joviality, of good digestion, mental 
and physical, not of dourness and an overweening sense of res- 
ponsibility. He is married, that’s true, and he did burn the 
Hell Fire hymn books. But he can still do full justice to a 
good bottle and good book, and take his whiskey neat—and 
he still permits himself the manly liberty to do so. He is 
tamer, but not yet tamed, And so I think, and devoutly hope, 
he will go on to the end. 


—Walter Robb. 


Manila, P. I., October 4, 1928. 


\ 
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THE CARLOS GATE, FORT SANTIAGO, MANILA 
s memorial to Charles I of in is the entrance to F tiago proper from the walled 
has been restored E Army from the dilapidated state in which they found 


heir occupation of Manila in August, 1898. The relief work in crude stone is remark- 
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INTRODUCTION 


O stroll through the old Walled City of Manila, we went 
in by calle General Luna, for which a gate has been 
torn away, the breach in the walls widened and the moat 

filled. We observed that the sections of the walls were set at 
such precise angles that cannon fire from them, together with 
fire from the ramparts of the bastion at the left, could defend 
the gate from attack from every direction possible to an offen- 
sive force. And so it was with all the several gates into the city, 
save, of course, the little Postigos Gate on the wee street of that 
name, which was merely the private entrance for the royal 
governor and the.archbishop; and besides being closed and 
securely bolted at sundown,\its drawbridge raised and its port- 
cullis lowered, it had always a Strong guard of Guachinangos, 
Mexican ailderk. 


We turned to the right, along calle Muralla, and down half 
a block on calle Cabildo, to the Recollect church and conven- 
to. We were permitted, perhaps because our requests were 
put in Spanish, to pass the porter’s lodge at the portal of the 
monastery, which is the convento, proceed along a long and 
spacious corridor of the entresuelo, and go into the church by 
the great door near the altar. In massive but sadly faded oils, 
on the dingy whitewashed walls of the entresuelo, were depict- 
ed scenes in the life of St. Nicholas: the miraculous blessings 
Heaven showered upon him: the angels attending whilst he 
preached his first sermon. 


The friar who graciously accompanied us, explained it all 
very simply. St. Nicholas, though of noble breeding, was 
humble before God and obedient to His will. So that he re- 
nounced his noble inheritance, turned to the gospel and_be- 
tame the inspiration of the Recollect missionaries, of whom he 
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is the patron saint. His life was accordingly blessed, To the 
friar come down from the musty library in the rambling old 
convento, where he had been re-reading the old theology with 
which Henry VIII replied so vigorously to the apostate Au- 
gustinian, Martin Luther, in none of the miracles attributed 
to St. Nicholas was there anything remarkable or illogical. 


“Have not similar things occurred to us, in the Philip- 
pines? You may come, if you will, down this way with me.”’ 


So he led us down the corridor to another side of the court, 
and there were the effigies of the early martyrs of his order 
in the Philippines, the province of the holy San Nicolas. 
One was tied to the stake, to be burned; but the fire was with- 
out effect, the flames dared not lick his vestments, and the Ma- 
layans who were his perseeutors bowed down to worship him. 
But he taught them to worship God, not him. He learned to 
address them in their,own language, and told them that in the 
blood of the Lamb their sins could be washed away; so that 
his subsequent labor in Mindanao was wonderfully blessed. 


But others were thrust through with spears, and others 
still, decapitated, Some underwent crucifixion when the eruel 
and benighted Taikosama of Japan exterminated Christianity 
in his empire, and locked it up— save to the heretical Dutch, 
allowed a tiny island factory in the harbor of Nagasaki, whence 
they might go ashore once a year for exchange of wares, if they 
trampled upon the Cross to testify that they came as merchants, 
not as missionaries. 


Nagasaki had become a Christian city, but the faith was 
blotted out. 

“The martyrs dwell in glory,’’ the friar explained to us. 

We had reached the end of the corridor, where there was 
a window, set very high in the wall. Through it the sunlight 
glanced, the beams illumining the beatific features of a friar 
missionary giving up the ghost under torture— this time in the 
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jungle of Bohol, to which he had brought the gospel of the only 
true God. 

Now went we into the church. 

From the folds of his robe the friar produced a huge ring 
of long clumsy keys, one of which was found to fit the hand- 
wrought lock to the great door. What a door it was! Of 
molave, a hardwood as heavy as iron, as strong as steel, im- 
pervious to every onslaught of time. Of such material, this 
door, two meters wide and twenty centimeters thick, was bulit 
in carved panels, and hinged on bronze, 300 years ago. Once 
unlocked, a child could have pulled it ajar. Good honest 
craftsmanship is one of the benefits the friars brought to the 
Philippines. They found Chinese who could follow their 
plans, and madé the Malayans apprentices to the Chinese 
journeymen. . 

The Moorish tones in the arehitecture of the Recollect 
church reminded us of the arts and crafts the stubborn infidel 
had given Spain. We smiled in reminiscence of sanguinary 
pages in Peninsular history, as we noted, with new interest, 
the swarthy features of the earnest friar who, through this 
Moorish portal, led us into a Christian sanctuary. 

Within the church we paused at the reliquary: so many 
holy bones, each with its benediction from Rome. Friars had 
come down from the convento and were chanting in the choir 
loft. It was a holy day with them, sacred to the memory of 
some great conquest for Christ. 

At the left of the chancel, near the threshold of the chapel 
most popular with the parishioners, hung the Patient Christ 
that once, by miracle, saved Manila from destruction at the 
hands of Chinese pirates, The friar explained that this was 
in the time of Governor Corcuera, a most devout man and a 
worshiper at the Recolleet church, Though Manila was ‘‘the 
very noble and ever loyal city’’ in royal salutations of the pomp- 
ous centuries, royal parsimony and colonial jealousy never well 
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equipped her garrison for defense. It is even said that when 
a journey-wearied delegation reported to Philip that the walls 
of the city were completed, he arose from the throne chair and 
stood upon the council table in his palace at Valladolid, sereen- 
ing his eyes and gazing anxiously and dubiously toward 
Manila—anon saying ironically: ‘‘Well, the walls of Manila 
may be completed, as our faithful vassals report to us. But 
if so, they have cost our treasury so much that they should be 
high enough to be seen from our capital. We cannot see them!” 

Fie upon Philip! But this was only his momentary pique, 
and in downright sobriety he swore by the Lions and Towers, 
on another and more felicitous occasion, that in the Islands of 
the West were souls to be salved, and to salving of a single soul 
he would devote his last maravedi. He was, in one extreme 
and the other, party to \the extrayagant eloquence of the age. 
Nevertheless, on this second oceasion, he kept his plighted word 
to the friars, that there should be no abandonment of the Philip- 
pines, come what might. 

Philip the Catholic. Though this was Philip ITI. 

When the pirates threatened Manila, the city was wretched- 
ly defended. Governor Coreuera was at his wit’s end. 
Humbled by the responsibility upon him, he went to the church 
and kneeled before the Patient Christ, asking divine guidance. 
When he arose presently, lo, on the broken knees of the Say- 
iour was a Latin script, telling him to be of good cheer, the 
victory should be his, and apprising him of when and at what 
points the pirates would attack. He went out and rallied his 
soldiers, so that the priests might bless them. He made them 
a valiant address, and told them of the message Heayen had 
sent. He then placed them where they could best repulse the 
pirates’ attack, and gained a complete victory. 

“Hs la fe,’’ our friar told us, ‘‘It is faith.’’ 
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Even if the sagacious provincial of the convento did indite 
that seript, from secular knowledge obtained,.yet to simple 
faith his hand was but the instrument of divine power. 


II 


The friar could not show us the spot beneath the church 
floor where rest the mortal part of Governor Fajardo and his 
wayward young wife, for the tablets had somehow been removed. 
Yet our footsteps echoed over their ashes as we walked down 
the main aisle of the church and out upon the surrounding 
plaza, walled in with stone. \We observed that these main doors 
too, though twenty feet high and studded with massive bronze 
rivets, move at the pressure of a finger. Sonorous Latin syl- 
lables still fell from the choir loft where the friars were at their 
devotions, and the cherub trumpeters, curious pipe-endings, all 
round the gallery, kept the tune. 

Surely this is the world’s quaintest pipe-organ, But when 
we returned on a later oceasion we found the church had been 
undergoing some horrid improvements, and the cherubs and 
their brass trumpets were gone, 

Fajardo had the grave misfortune to be a good many years 
older than his wife; our author tells the story. 

We went on to the Augustinian church, which covers, with 
its eonvento, the largest block in the Walled City. It was the 
first church, long the parish church, and founded in 1571 by 
Father Urdaneta, who, with four other Augustinians, brought 
the Cross to the Philippines when Legaspi, the adelantado, 
brought the sword. The first building was, of course, of canes 
and thatch, Limahong, that terrible Chinese corsair, burned 
it down, and would have sacked the city, had not the patron 
saint, Santa Potenciana, intervened in behalf of God’s people. 
But she did. She appeared in a cloud beckoning and encourag- 
ing the city’s defenders, for she would not have her day 
desecrated by heathen unbelievers, 
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When the danger passed, the new Malayan proselytes 
hewed huge logs and timbers from the adjacent forests and 
built a more permanent edifice. This stood until Governor 
Ronquillo died, and then burned down from a fire starting in 
the draperies of the catafalque—all polite Manila scarcely 
escaping the consuming blaze. Brother Antonio Herera, son 
of him who designed the famous Escorial monastery, now de- 
signed the Augustinian church in Manila in imitation of this; 
and it is this lay brother’s noble work which we now visit. 


Beneath this floor the early conquistadores were laid— 
all, and notably Legaspi, Goiti and Saleedo—who came to the 
Islands of the West with culverin, matchlock and great casks 
of powder, as well as Toledos and Bilbaos. The Escorial 
itself is one of Mother Spain’s mightiest monuments to her 
triumph over the Moors. 


If she had failed! 


A jolly stout friar m white robe greets us at St. Augus- 
tine’s. He is a living testimony to the monastery’s well-stocked 
cellars and the hospitality the community can offer. Though 
few make claims upon it now, in the old days, when the church 
had authority. when its priests spoke with authority, this was 
not so; for then there was none so high as to disdain the honor 
and the peculiar privilege of an occasional seat at the provin- 
cial’s table. 


Wide-flung were the missions of the Augustinians in the 
Philippine provinces, great was the business of the church 
everywhere in the Islands: the salving of souls, the mainten- 
ance of peace, the rebuking of obstinance and rebellion, man- 
ifold daily errands for the government, the crown; the re- 
gular taking of the census, for the exaction of tribute and 
tithes: the bringing of the scattered fugitive inhabitants un- 
der the bells, settling them in communities around the 
churches. 
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The mitre was more potent than the sceptre, the Host 
more powerful than many men-at-arms. 


Spiritual strength was Spain’s. It is still her strength. 


By far the largest army ever maintained in the Philip- 
pines is the American, though even it is not numerous nor con- 
spicuous. So late as 1864, Spain had but a thousand soldiers 
in the Islands, and in two hundred towns throughout the 
archipelago there was, even at that time, no other Caucasian 
but the friar who was the parish priest, and spoke alike for 
Madrid and Rome. Manila contributed to the glory of Spain 
and helped in the costly struggle for the preservation of her 
cultural and temporal empire. | Writes Abreu, of the India 
House in Seville) which was established by Charles I in econ- 
templation of Magellan’s voyage: 


“And if the kings of Castilla, in order not to permit lib- 
erty of conscience in Flanders, have during more than sey- 
enty years maintained in those states (and, through them, 
in all Europe) the most tedious and costly war that any mon- 
arehy in the world has waged, how can it be denied that by 
abandoning so vast a number of Catholics as there are in those 
Islands—this, the reader will bear in mind, in 1640!— who 
have been instructed by the Christian zeal of Spaniards, there 
will, if we leave them now, be introduced among them liberty 
of conscience ?—not to mention a mingling of schismatie here- 
tics, Moors, Jews, and heathens of various sects, as is seen in 
Bantan, which is the Oriental Ginebra (Geneva), and in all 
other places where the Dutch find entrance; and they would 
soon enter those Islands if we abandoned them...If commerce 
is regarded as the greatest splendor of kingdoms (as of course 
it is), this greatness is not lacking in the Philippines; for they 
have so great a commerce that, if they could enjoy it free, 
there is no city in the world that would surpass, or even equal, 
Manila.”’ ‘ 
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In this city of Manila a royal governor of Spain sat who 
governed, at the time Abreu wrote, as a monarch in his own 
right from Hermosa (Formosa, that is) to the Molueeas and 
eastern India. He so governed because he was so distant from 
Spain that he was invested with the monarchial attributes. 
But when his successor came, all his acts in the name of the 
king were carefully examined; and his enemies, often includ- 
ing the highest of the clergy, were witnesses against him. His 
residencia during this anxious scrutiny might be prolonged for 
years,—in the case of one governor it was prolonged for five 
years,—finally resulting in his publie disgrace and the for- 
feiture of all his fortune to the crown. 


The friars were but human, after all. If they were zealous 
in their labors, they were equally jealous of their holy au- 
thority. In time, ‘their wealth in lands and money grew. 
Sometimes they utilized the, money usuriously, in the galleon 
trade between Manila\ and Mexico, They lent it to the Chinese, 
who enjoyed the exclusive privilege of bringing goods from 
Asia to Manila—who therefore brought to the city the luxuries 
of the Orient to be sent in the annual cargo to Acapuleo upon 
the sailing of the galleon. It was a commerce in which every 
Spaniard had his legal share. It was a sort of dole system; the 
gradual effect was to drain the provinces of Spaniards, who 
vemoved to Manila to play the idle and forensic part of toads 
in small puddles and to traffie in their boletas, their privilege 
in bundles of cargo of specified measure. 

They might leave their estates in the provinces in trust 
with the priest, or convey it to his order by purchase. In one 
way and another, during the centuries the friars and Jesuits 
were evangelizing the Philippines, they aequired one acre in 
ten of all the cultivated lands. They improved these lands 
with chapels, warehouses and irrigation systems. They ad- 
ministered the estates through agents, or through lay brothers. 
Their rental charges were low, seldom or never increased, and 
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their tenants were well protected and looked after. But the 
eovetous eye sees nothing fairly. The brief republican regime 
in Spain, with the anticlerical liberals it sent as officials to 
Manila, was sufficient to bore from within outward through 
the tenuous fabrie of seculo-clerical administration of the Phi- 
lippines, and leave it in remnants which the Aguinaldo insur- 
rectos of 1896-1897 could tear to tatters. 

Money and the diplomacy of Primo de Rivera the elder 
settled the insurrection, but...Dewey came, almost on the 
very heels of the peace of Biacnabaté. The Red and Gold, the 
the Lions and Towers gave place to the Stars and Stripes. 
Meanwhile, friars had béen driven into old Manila from their 
isolated parishes. in the provinces, They had been stripped and 
flogged in public ‘plazas; they had been worked in chain gangs 
on public highways; they had been yoked to ox carts. Liberty 
of conscience was haying its way with a will. 

Witnesses came to Taft at the Ayuntamiento, the capitol 
on ealle Cabildo, saying: ‘‘Do not return the friars to the 
parishes! We will not pay the friars’ rents!’? And Taft pur- 
sued the prudent course. He used the public credit of the 
Philippines, sold, at a premium, four per cent nontaxable Phi- 
lippine bonds, and bought the friar estates for $7,200,000, a 
part going to the friar communities, a part to Rome itself, to 
be spent upon improvement of the church in the Philippines, 

Taft found that if some of the friars were fathers in other 
than the spiritual sense, anything but stigma attached to their 
children; and that most of them were strictly obedient to their 
celibate vows. But the people now have liberty of conscience, 
many native priests—and no less scandal in the sacristy. The 
friars dwell on, piecing out their patient lives by attendance 
upon their altars in Manila. Strange transformation, congre- 
gations in the provinces often petition that friars be sent them 
for priests; so that, the way thus made clear, several score of 
the friars and their younger successors have returned to the 
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pulpits whence yesterday they were driven forth under the 
lash of the Revolution. 

We went with our jovial friar friend into St. Augustine’s. 
Certainly—porque no?—a young brother would play the organ 
for us. The hallowed reverberations soon filled the vaulted 
nave. The echoes lingered in the little arched chapels, dying 
ever so softly. 

‘‘Legaspi’s tomb’’ we inquired. ‘‘And Goiti’s.’’ 

“Oh, not to be found since los Ingleses (the English 
forces of their East India Company) sacked the city in 1762. 
You see, from our chureh the eity had been defended, General 
Draper was especially resentful toward us. Besides, rumor 
reached him that we\had\ hidden our treasure in the graves. 
When they brokethrough \the walls and at last invested the 
city, his troops pillaged and burned for forty-eight hours. They 
rifled our church, \up-ended the stone flags and desecrated 
every grave, leaving here just heaps of rubbish—and in them 
the ashes of our venerable dead) We gathered it all together, 
when the city was restored to Spain, and put it in the little 
chapel at the left of the altar, here (and he led the way), un- 
der these good molave blocks. They are there, the high and 
low, the great and the mean of the early generations of 
Spaniards in these Islands.’ 

Our Lady of Sorrows looks down compassionately upon 
them. 

The peace of 1763 deprived Spain of many colonies, but 
somehow the Philippines were restored to her. Draper got 
$20,000 from the Augustinians; he took the gold and silver and 
the jewels from the images of the saints. The Spaniard should 
dread forever the English arms. But he dreads nothing, on 
this earth; dread is not a part of his make-up. 

We were taken into the sacristy, a long spacious hall with 
chests fifteen feet tall crammed with priestly robes wrought 
in gold and silver. These robes were heavy, and hung on 
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wooden cranes which the friar pulled out one after another, 
each time displaying a still more dazzling piece of exquisite 
needlework, 

“The Holy sisters do them,’’ he said. ‘‘When our convento 
was the principal seat of our order, we had many fine pieces, 
but afterward we were told to send them to Spain,”’ 

Well, the Augustinians at home may be enriched, but 

those of Manila are not wholly impoverished. There are price- 
less carved pieces in the sacristy; and any monastery or 
parish priest’s house in the Islands will have its rare pieces of 
medieval furniture. The altar service of the Franciscan church 
in old Manila is of beaten Silver, a cargo of doubloons from 
Mexico. * 
We went to the library of St. Augustine’s, to see Father 
Manuel Blaneo’s Flora de las Islas Filipinas. The text is four 
ponderous volumes,\ the plates taking up two additional 
volumes, still larger; \and the faithful coloring of these repro- 
ductions is so nearly perfect that’ one gazes in utter amaze- 
ment. Here are pictured and described, scientifically, thou- 
sands of species of plant life in the archipelago, not merely 
varieties. It is the work of one friar alone, Fray Manuel’s 
contribution to universal knowledge. This talented Augusti- 
nian’s parish was Parafiaque, the straggling village down the 
bay coast from Manila where today a Belgian mission father 
tries to carry on, partly supported by friends in Belgium, 
partly by friends in America. 

The Philippines no longer pay tithes. 

Fray Manuel traveled far and wide in the Islands to gather 
his specimens. He learned the dialects of the various regions 
and grew familiar with the native folklore and customs. When 
he was old and was resting at the sanctuary of Nuestra Sefiora 
de Guadalupe—only a noble ruin now, on the heights beyond 
Manila toward Fort William McKinley—his' community be- 
seeched him to write a volume on the Filipino people. He 
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seemed to comply, and only made the stipulation that the work 
should not be opened until after his death; and then, in the 
seclusion of his cell, he pretended to be working on the manu- 
seript. They found it, however, after his death, nothing but 
blank pages. 


It would be no brief list that recorded the genuine scho- 
lars among friars, and a more distinguished one if the Jesuits 
were included, as of course they should be. But for Fray Ma- 
nuel to have written about the Filipmos, would have been for 
him to states opinions; and his life had been quite contrary 
to this—a tedious round of the ascertainment of facts. 


However, the mere amanuensis need not be so scrupulous. 
He may at least*record a footnote. A girl servant comes into 
our employ. Her \former master is an honored native patriot, 
from whom she has run away. He complains that she owes 
him money. She confesses as much. During the Insurrection 
her father, a peon of the patriot’s, had two carabaos under 
his care. One died of the pest, the other was stolen, Their 
value might have been two hundred pesos, at most. The old 
peon worked to pay the debt until he died. Then the debt, 
still, it seems, not liquidated, passed to his daughter, a child 
of but tender years. She worked fifteen years, but stole some 
pernicious publie-schooling some way or other, and finally ran 
away beeause she could not learn exactly how much was still 
owing her master. Maybe she still owed one hundred pesos— 
anyway, something. If she but knew how much, she would 
pay. 

“But surely in fifteen years you have paid.” 

“Tt may be, sir, but my father’s amo must be satisfied; 
for the soul of my father would not rest if he were not.’’ 

And so she paid, month by month, for a long while more. 
She was Christian born and bred, but the law of the tribe— 
good honest law, too—remained in her character, 
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The people forsook their ancient gods when the friars 
came. They deferred, naturally, to a superior civilization. 
They also wished to please, to be decorous, well-behaved and 
worthy of good opinion in the eyes of others. They wished, 
too, to be courteous to the’strangers who came among them. 

“Their greatest idol, who was called Ana Gaoley, ceased 
to give the responses and oracles which it had been wont to 
give them, in the shrines or temples which they had made... 
From the moment of the building of the church the oracle 
was silent.’’ 

The Philipines have a displaced culture, which, if it might 
be put back upon its foundations and modernized by know- 
ledge, would not even now be an unlovely possession. That 
is to say, it would exhibit ‘many virtues. Of course the good 
and the bad are everywhere in the world inextricably mingled. 
A fatal absolutism attaches to the Filipino’s ancient civiliza- 
tion. A similar characteristic of! medieval Catholicism recom- 
mended this religion to the people. On the bank of the Pasig 
river there was an ancient totem stone, and its benedictions 
made their forays successful. The friars removed it, placing 
the cross in its stead. This was found to do as well as the 
venerated stone, and right eonduet apparently dictated that 
it remain, 

We thanked our fat friar at St. Augustine’s, as we did 
his brother in the black robe at the Recollect’s. Then we re- 
paired to the Santa Clara nunnery on calle Cabildo, much 

‘farther toward the river. But we paused a moment at St. 
Augustine’s great portal, looking out upon its walled-in plaza, 
to recall events involving the right of sanctuary, Some of 
the cells of the convento that were for persons claiming the 
right of sanctuary are visible in the gray light filtered through 
the gratings opening at the curb of the street—the noble 
street, calle Real, down which the progress of new prelates 
of the diocese and new royal governors was made: when they 
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entered the old city heralded by trumpeters and mounted cav- 
aliers and squads of Guachinangos: priests marching in 
their glowing robes, and chanting: bands of music, and holy 
images adorned with jewels and trundled along on earriages 
of the confraternities, followed by girls and boys from the sem- 
inaries, youths from the University of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
with the Faculty in searlet, and children ready for first com- 
munion, 

Well might Philip say that at the price of his kingdom the 
salvying of no heathen soul should be neglected. A million of 
his treasure a year went into,the redemption work, yet he did 
not altogether despise the protection Manila afforded the spice 
trade of Ternate, nor the silks and eambrics and rare teas and 
tapestries that ¢ame ‘through Manila from India and China, 

That heretic, Will Adams, the English fellow who got 
ashore in Japan from shipwzeck,| explained how Philip first 
sent his missionaries to convert the people to religion, and 
how, when the people had been bowed down to this Catholi- 
cism of Philip’s followed up the missionaries with regiments 
of troops and fortified navies. The news was sufficient to the 
suspicious Taikosama, who thereupon swept the new faith 
from his empire. 

But we are here looking out upon the paved plaza of St. 
Augustine’s. We are standing within the archway of a very 
old Christian portal in the Orient, and Brahman lions flank 
ii on either side, others keeping watch on the gateposts of the 
stone coping. They are from Goa? Perhaps, or from Macao. 

“Manila may be compared,’’ reads an old friar chronicle, 
‘‘to the city of Goa, the capital of Eastern India, and it is she 
who reduces to subjection all the coasts from the Straits of 
Sincapura to Japan, and the islands of the Ladrones and the 
Papuas; for her fleets sail through all those seas with the un- 
vanquished and always victorious royal standards of Espafia. 
Her ships are admitted into many maritime kingdoms of Asia, 
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and into numberless islands adjacent to them; they make 
voyages so long that no others equal to these are known...The 
king of Ternate died a prisoner in Manila, and he of Siam 
made, by force of arms, satisfaction for a reprisal he had com- 
mitted. Those of Siao and Tidore are our subjects, and that 
of Camboxa is our ally. The ruler of Great China is our 
friend,’’ 


It was early in the 17th century that this was written. 
When the East is friendly, or when it fears, it propitiates 
with gifts. The Brahman lions, we may be sure, were presents 
sent to Manila; they were, tribute paid her authority; and 
they were, no doubt, présented'to the friars in Goa or China 
to be sent’ to their fellows, in\ Manila. 


Rude scenes tit vividly across the memory in a wineshop 
on calle Real. A ‘eoach-and- four drives by, in it the native 
querida a don had bought to toy with, but who had taken re- 
fuge with the governor’s family. The don’s fellows chide him. 
and instantly he is on the earriage step, his dagger drawn, his 
face pallid with insult. 

“Woman, do you go home with me?”’ 

“No!” 

The misericordia flashed but once, and the girl’s body 
tumbled from the carriage. It was just here, opposite where 
we are standing. The don ran right across the plaza here, 
entered the door of the convento, and asserted his right to sane- 
tuary. He did not deserve it, but it was his for the claiming. 
The friars were out with the government, so they did not im- 
mediately give him up. Our author, again, tells the story. 

At another period the eity groans under the tyranny of a 
governor’s favorite, Venegas, who enjoys the confidence of a 
listless executive and battens upon bribes and squeeze. At 
last he builds a palace overshadowing even that of his noble 
patron, His crooks and spies are everywhere, his revenge al- 
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ways swift and terrible; and the governor signs whatever is 
laid before him, without question. 

Venegas’ Chinese craftsmen require some lime and stone. 
Venegas has seen some of this material near St. Augustine’s, 
where a commoner is repairing his humble home. In the name 
of Venegas the Chinese go and demand this material, which 
is refused them. Venegas sends them back to beat the house- 
holder with their palmabrava pingas and bring the material 
away. But the householder has loaded his matchlock, which he 
now fires on the pilferers. Then he claims sanctuary in St. 
Augustine’s, where the provincial learns his story. The fear- 
less old priest dresses for the street. Carrying the Host be- 
fore him, at the approach of ‘which all men must kneel, he 
makes his way to the governor, to whom he denounces Vene- 
gas as a tyrant arid raseal, 

Proof upon proof he cites); the whole city, moreover, will 
bear testimony. 

At last the goyernor’s eyes are opened. Once more to our 
author, for details. 

Wondrous is the power of the friars and their merey to 
the people. The friars often had intrepid courage. Not a few 
were soldiers before they took orders; Urdaneta himself first 
went to the Orient as an hidalgo in an expedition to the Mo- 
luceas; he was so imbued, even as an Augustinian, with the 
spirit of exploration, that when he was to pilot the Legaspi 
fleet to the Philippines—he alone knowing the route and the 
seas—it was necessary to deceive him with the conjecture that 
it would be first of all an exploration, either northward of 
Japan or southward from the portion of New Guinea then 
known, and to break out the orders for sailing directly to the 
Philippines only after the fleet was a hundred leagues at sea. 

Such was the gallant spirit of the times. 

But without the sisterhoods, the friars in Manila complained 
that the place was like a garden without flowers. So Santa 
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Clara nuns came, in 1621, from Toledo. Don Pedro Chaves fit- 
ted up his palace for their nunnery. He built windowless walls 
around it thirty feet high, and it remains today just as he ar- 
ranged it then. The nuns are the brides of Christ; they are 
called sepulechres of womanhood, and their nunnery the house 
of the living death. These Santa Clara nuns in Manila do not , 
teach. They practice constant humility, penitence and mor- 
tification of the body. Even with the false dawn their litanies 
begin, continuing almost unbroken throughout the day, ending 
with vespers. Then there are the hallowed weeks of the year, 
Easter and Christmas, and midnight services, The nuns may 
not visit eyen the garden in their courtyard save when ex- 
treme danger threatens them within walls. They went to the 
courtyard in 1863,.when an earthquake felled the bell towers 
of the Cathedral nearby; and| in 1762, to avoid the English 
and the dreadful Sepoys, they were taken to Guadalupe. 
Once, too, they were \harhored in Santa Ana. 

Otherwise they have lived in their cells, where they have 
died and where those now living will die anon; and they have 
lived in self-inflicted misery as an atonement for the sins of 
an erring world about them, happily set apart from them. 


Santa Clara nuns are under the spiritual care of the Fran- 
eisean friars. The confessional in the little chapel is accessible 
to the priest from the chapel itself, and to the nuns from their 
cells; but they never, of course, enter the chapel, nor the 
priest their sacred convent. If he must go, to administer the 
last rites and bestow absolution, then another accompanies him, 
When a doctor must enter the convent, he too is accompanied. 
During chapel services, when the public may come to worship, 
the choir of sweet young voices is behind a screened lattice. 
One hears the tremulous youthful tones, but sees no face. At 
the turnstile in a quaint vestibule in another part of the build- 
ing, the Mother Superior sits, during seven hours each day. A 
tiny bell will sammon her. She will graciously reply to inquiries, 
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or bear a message, if it be discreet and proper, to one of the 
nuns. Then there is the locutorio, or place to talk. From this 
grim little room a double iron grill bristling with rusty spikes 
looks into the basement of the convent. At Bastertide and 
Chrismas the nuns may come and kneel at this grill, safe from 
the contamination of the touch of the world, and converse 
briefly with friends or relatives who may remember to come 
and see them. 

But they may not lift their veils. The place is dim with 
cool, still shadows. Remember, there are no windows in the 
protecting outer walls. 

The Mother Superior ‘is seventy-six years old; she has 
been a nun fifty-six years—existing physically in just this 
way, a daily routine of abject devotionals and menial service. 
She has, womanlike, a curiosity to see a street car, an au- 
tomobile, a steamship and an) airplane; for she has seen none 
of them, of course, though airplanes of the United States Army 
fly over the nunnery every) day, and ships and trams and 
autos are within a stone’s throw of the brooding convent walls. 

These nuns eare nothing for the good or ill opinion of the 
world. It has been bitter to them, so they have knocked at 
the little door—it is low, but thick, of hardwood and heavily 
beamed and riveted—and it has silently opened to receive them. 
As postulants they have donned the silken white garments of 
a bride; they have worn the bridal veil and borne the lily in 
their hand. And having, through the grated door of the chapel, 
received the fearful admonishments of the priest, faltered 
through new vows of fidelity and bowed to the grave father’s 
benediction, they have had the lily taken from their hand, 
their lovely veil and dove-white garments removed. Then they 
have been dressed in plain harsh sackeloth, belted with the 
cord of San Francisco. 

Their hair has been shorn, and nun’s caps fitted to their 
heads, 
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We were fortunate in learning that a postulant was to be 
received, so we went back next morning at dawn to observe 
the ceremony. Father and mother, just plain middle-class na- 
tive folk, and sister and brother, stood by and mourned as the 
priest gave the girl of twenty to Christ and eternity. Then 
they stifled their grief, as the Filipino does with such excellent 
stoicism, and prepared a breakfast in the vestibule which they 
politely invited us all to share. They went to the tiny recep- 
tion room too, and the girl came to the grating, raised her veil 
and talked with them, As she had not yet retired to her cell, 
she was privileged, for this once, to lift her veil. She bade 
them be cheerful and assured, them she was completely happy. 

The iron grating is repugnant, but the girl leaned upon 
the bars as if grateful for their protection. 

There was a piano, but ‘no one played. Friends do come 
and play, however. Recently a young priest did, too, who was 
assigned for a time as\vicar to the convent. But he visited the 
reception room too often, so he was sent away. The new vicar 
is a gray but genial friar from a distant parish in Samar. 
He likes to haye visitors come upstairs into the vicarage, just 
off the chapel, and he tells them delightful tales there of his 
long experience in the provinces. The nuns are quite safe in 
his shepherdship. 

Around the corner of Santa Clara, on ealle Alamacenes, 
parallel to the river, went on for centuries the barter for the 
goods of the Indies for the Acapuleo galleon. Fleets of junks 
moored in the river, and gangs of bare-backed coolies trundled 
their wares ashore and piled them here. Priests came, with 
clerks and money bags; and Chinese merchants bargained here 
for the needful boletas that had been issued to the Spaniards. 
It was a pandemonium of commerce, but it did not penetrate 
the convent walls. 

Off calle Alamacenes was calle Maestranza, casting and 
hammering and cursing and shouting—the making of the wares 
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of war. At the intersection of Cabildo and Alamecenes, is one 
of the iron gates into Fort Santiago, good St. James’s bulwark. 
Opposite the convent are the warehouses of the ordnance de- 
partment, just as in old times. The fort is magnificently wall- 
ed, an able piece of medieval military engineering; and from its 
dungeons passages reach out under the city’s pavements to se- 
eret doors within the friars’s several conventos. The fort has a 
lock-up lacking ventilation, where many natives suffocated one 
night during one of the disturbances that foretold the rising 
tide of popular feeling. The little room where Rizal, educated 
by the friars and the Jesuits, and afterward in Europe, only 
to become the philosopher ‘of ‘revolt, spent his last night, and 
composed his farewell, is seen to have become a janitor’s quar- 
ters. But the plaque to his memory is in place beside the little 
door he stepped ont, of next morning, to walk to the Luneta to 
be shot for disloyalty. 

His alleged disloyalty may be doubted, but the shooting 
veverberated throughout the land and over the seas and awa- 
kened in good earnest the irrational spirit of revolt. Action 
proved equal to reaction. 

Such is a glimpse of the ‘‘very noble and ever loyal city of 
Manila,”’ sixty-four walled-in blocks of Spanish houses with 
overshot second stories, protected by a fort and ministered to 
by many churches and a handsome Cathedral. We might have 
gone on, to see much more: Schools older than Harvard and 
Yale, royal decrees back to Charles’ pact with Magellan, the 
museums of St. Thomas Aquinas University, the Dominicans 
university, opened as a college before the 16th century closed. 
We might have visited the Atheneum, the Jesuit academy al- 
most as old as the Dominican university; and we could have 
seen the paintings and tapestries in the Marble Hall of the 
Ayuntamiento. There would still have been Santa Isabela Col- 
lege, where the Archbishop educates at his personal expense 
so many orphan girls, giving them a dot when they marry. We 
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could have seen there the famous old silver chest—what a huge 
ehest!—from which the authorities of the city once extracted 
the orphans’ fund to utilize it in the galleon trade, and soon had 
it loaned to many worthy friends. The Sister Superior would 
have rocked merrily as she related the discomfiture of the au- 
thorities, when a new governor summoned them to the school 
for a conference and they found themselves surrounded by 
royal soldiers. 

The governor trapped them in this manner, and then in- 
formed them they would remain where they were until that sil- 
ver was replaced in the chest; There was a scurrying about, but 
the governor held his. eee and the money went back into the 
sister's custody. : 

Yes, we might have gone on. But we were a little tired 
of rambling, and we suspected that,a city so rich in old theo- 
logical and secular treasures would have somewhere, somewhere 
outside the churches and conyentos, some old and mellow wines, 
and perhaps an inn of delectably mellow atmosphere, We pres- 
ently found such a place, La Palma de Mallorca. What luck, 
Palma de Mallorea! We should go straight in, and toast the 
memory of Henry the Navigator! So we did, and the rich old 
wine left nothing to be desired. It was only Rioja Blanco, but 
age had made it choice, The place, we found, was busy in a 
leisurely fashion—preparing for the banquet for Capitan 
Eduardo Gomez and Capitan Don Joaquin Loriga (if you get 
the distinction), the Spanish aces who had flown from Madrid 
to Manila. The banquet was to honor these modern cavaliers, 
who had made this mighty gesture as just one of many endeay- 
ors of Spain, by no means wholly without success, to regain 
spiritual empire where her physical empire has been lost to her. 

As we left the Palma de Mallorca and were making our 
way toward the eastern gate, La puerta del Parian, that of 
old led to the section outside the walls set apart for Chinese 
markets and shops, we encountered some Dominican friars re- 
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turning to their boarding schools with gangs of students who 
had been at tennis, basketball and rugby out on the broad parks 
around the city walls, that of old were only fetid moats and 
are now wide green acres of genuine beauty and daily util- 
ity. They had their uses of old, and have them now; and the 
friars, devoted then and now to the careful up-bringing of 
the youth of the land, have learned to adjust themselves to 
modern influences—much like the moats have changed their 
coats of scum and mantling pools for solid ground and coats 
of sward. 

What a light was in these teachers’ eyes! How confidently 
the boys relied upon them, yet with how much respect they 
treated them! Authority, the \solicitous authority of Mother 
Church. 

The friar in the, Philippines,| genial, persistent, courageous, 
invincible; so our opinion had been formed as we visited his 
churches, observed something of his patient work, and weighed 
it in the balance of unbiased sectlar judgment. But it was 
American judgment, ‘after all, while what would best do would 
be the judgment of a Spaniard who had made his studies as 
a man of the world and had written outside the cloister and 
beyond the shadow of the censorship of the church. Such a 
man we found in Juan Guerra, a Spaniard who had been in 
the Philippines during the sunset glow of the Spanish period 
in the capacity of a naturalist gathering specimens for the HBu- 
ropean museums and the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. 
He had therefore been in the provinces of the islands just at 
the time when murmuring against the friars was beginning to 
intensify into the ultimate protest of rebellion. 

So we turned to his pages, as we turn to them now: 

“It is out of the question to speak of the Philippines with- 
out speaking of the monastic orders: they are so intimately as- 
sociated with the history and vicissitudes the archipelago has 
experienced, that wherever anything is related, wherever a 
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Memory is evoked, wherever any achievement is contemplated, 
there is the hand, the mind and the energy of the friar....... 
The friar in the Orient differs completely from the friar vul- 
garly known; for this very reason many misjudge him. To sce 
in him the silent old inhabitant of a cell in a medieval cloister, 
or that revolting creature of the abbey, is to err ridiculously. 
_He has neiher the malicious reserve and the Machiavellian de- 
sign of the cloister of the middle ages, nor the turbulence and 
fierce brutality of the warrior-friars of the Reconquest— feud- 
al commanders of the castle and the armed retinue, of the sword 
and the caldron. 

“The man whom we see as the friar in the Philippines is 

‘frank, decisive, loyal, a gentleman. He combines in his stal- 
wart character the\good, qualites of the world and ascetic vir- 
tues of the recluse.’’\ 

Guerra continues) truthfully and eloquently, and as a man 
little inclined toward the church, speaking of the friars’ hos- 
Pitals and schools, their plantation-homes, where the people dwelt 
peacefully under the bells, and the weary stranger, high or low, 
native or Spaniard or mere foreigner, was always welcome. He 
tells of their redoubtable defense of the coasts, their building 
of roads and bridges, their ministrations as physicians, healing 
the body and comforting the spirit; while even from later ac- 
counts we know that when the Americans came to the islands 
there were still two hundred towns where no other Caucasian 
dwelt save the lonely priest, who dwelt contentedly and resign- 
edly—who was genial and delightful in the service of the Lord. 

As we passed San Juan de Dios Hospital, it was the vesper 
hour and the sisters of charity were at prayer in their little 
chapel. St. Augustine’s bells were ringing. The sun was set- 
ting and there was a magnificent glow in the sky. 
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I 
THE ENLARGEMENT OF GORGONIO 


HE plaza de armas in old Manila sizzled in the after- 
be noon sun; officialdom was enjoying its siesta. The few 
guards on duty at the Ayuntamiento hugged the shady 
corners and alcoves. No one else, not even a cassocked friar or 
black-robed Jesuit, was in yiew anywhere. Manila slumbered 
through the burning heat. The Spanish inhabitants had lived 
long enough in the tropics to know how to take them, which is 
precisely the way in which the natives take them. So an hour 
or two went by. The sun sloped, down the heavens, and at last 
the plaza was cooling in the shade of the lofty palace raised by 
the tyrant, Don Bstaban, Venegas, along its western limit, 
Presently a gaudily eaparisoned party emerged from the 
broad portal of the | royal audiencia, and, crossing the plaza, 
halted at the farthest corner. The party was made up of two 
heralds, a crier, and four halberdiers, one of whom was pro- 
vided with a kettledrum. The heralds bore shining trumpets; 
their tabards displayed the arms of imperial Spain, and they 
led the procession. Then came the crier, in black, a golden 
chain of office round his neck. The halberdiers brought up the 
rear, Prolonged blasts from the silver trumpets echoed over 
the plaza and wakened the drowsy citizenry of Manila. Men 
hurried into the plaza from all the converging strects, to hear 
what was about to be announced. The heralds stood waiting 
until a sufficient erowd had gathered, then gave another peal 
which was reinforced by a mighty beating of the kettledrum, 
Then the crier bawled out in a nasal voice, without regard for 
punctuation—which, indeed, was quite absent from the docu- 
ment—the following proclamation : 
Oye, oye, oye! Ordinance of His Excellency, Don Diego Fajardo y 
Chacon, Governor for His Most Catholic Majesty King Philip TV, in 
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the Philippines, arid by his Council assembled, to all present to which 
this comes, salutation! 

Here he paused, and the drum and trumpets prolonged 
their task so as to give him a breathing spell. And then— 

Haying decided to exterminate dueling by severe penalties, We order 
and command that henceforth all duclists sre common felons who de- 
prive us of subjects. If one survive, he shall be brought before the 
courts of justice, and if found guilty shall be hanged high with a short 
rope, Further be it known that we renounce our right to pardon for this 
crime, 


Done in the Palace of Manila, this tenth day of March of the Year 
of Our Sefior 1653—Signed, Don Diego Fajardo y Chacon.—Counter- 


signed, Venegas, Master of Camp: 

The perspiring cricr was how quite winded, but his effort 
was over. A loud cheer drowned the final drumming and 
trumpeting of the escort, who, after posting a copy of the edict 
in a prominent place, as the law required, departed to announce 
their news by bandillo to other sections of the city. Dueling 
is banned in Manila,\then. It is a sound edict, duly and pomp- 
ously proclaimed, and pity *t is that one impulsive fellow, Don 
Octavio de Montemayor, is so soon and so nonchalantly to vio- 
late it, 

At this period the city was in a very wretched state. The 
palatial dwellings of the wealthy, whose fortunes derived from 
the flourishing trans-Pacifie commerce which had followed the 
conquest of the Islands, had been razed by the earthquake and 
fire of 1645; and upon this general disaster, Venega’s tyranny 
had ensued. Men feared to build in the grand way their fa- 
thers had built. That other earthquakes should come was cer- 
tain, and it was equally certain that any undue disclosure of 
wealth was a signal to Venegas to prey upon the possessor of 
it. Citizens were depressed in spirit. Many were impoverished, 

Many of the poor dwelt in the meaner streets in the south- 
ern part of the city, where the poor are found today; and many 
of these were men with closed pasts, with no particular desire 
to have much light thrown on their present means of winning 
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a livelihood in the stricken colony. 

It was in this quarter that Captain Carlos Bravo and his 
notorious partido made rendezvous. 

Captain Carlos Bravo was a ‘‘vencedor no yencido’’, an 
unvanquished victor, and a man without conscience or seruples. 
His men felt no real loyalty for him, any one of them would 
willingly enough have betrayed him. His position of command 
derived from the fact that he was the most desperate man in 
the partido. His swordmanship, and that of the others, had 
been extremely useful to Venegas in effecting extortions, 
Captain Brayo’s pride in his swordsmanship was the cause of 
his death. Men like him, and those of his partido, had, however, 
lived a long andlucky lifeif they died at thiiyasmuoh longer 
than those who die: at eighfy nowadays, when living is so com- 
monly divested of all genuine adventure and reduced to mere 
existence. Ill fortune ‘drove ‘these men across the Pacific from 
Mexico and Peru; in Manila they were ready to engage in any 
task demanding their peculiar skill that. promised tangible re- 
ward, Recruits to their disreputable ranks arrived in Manila 
on every homing galleon, but disease took them off even faster 
than the sword, spear and arquebus. They believed in luck 
and banked on fortune—which too often turned. against them. 

No wonder is it that they prayed to particular saints, that 
practically they were image-worshipers, and that they cherished 
charms and amulets, 

Don Octavio de Montemayor belonged to Captain Bravo’s 
partido, he and his comrade, Don Casimero Velasquez. Arrived 
in the colony and lacking an incentive for active military ser- 
yice, they had associated themselves with Bravo until something 
better should turn up. Don Casimero was of almost gigantic 
stature. He was forty years old, too; well past his prime, but 
still possessed of much rude skill and abundant strength. He 
had an unfailing sense of humor; he was fearless, ready at 
all times for any eventuality—equally sudden in quarrel and 
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reckless in behavior. His uncouthness was somewhat repelling, 
but his rough virtues bound him to Don Octavio’s heart with 
the bonds of true comradeship. Together they had royed for- 
years, together they had voyaged to Manila. 

But Don Octavio was of finer breed. Of noble lineage, 
he had squandered his estates, of which nothing remained to 
him but a love of fine raiment and a dependable rapier. Slim, 
supple, a duelist of incomparable form, he was at the service 
of the highest bidder. In Manila, because of Venegas’s pa- 
tronage, Captain Bravo could bid highest, furnishing Don Oc- 
tavio the means of partially appeasing his youthful vanity. 
His clothes revealed this weakness. His coat was of genuine 
brocade on brocade} a Genoa weaving of gold on maroon vel- 
vet; it had taken. the inmates of some quiet convent months 
to make the collar, of \exquisite point lace. Fringed trousers, 
of the finest material, were: stuffed into bell-mouthed boots of 
Cordovan. The buttons of his dress were hand-wrought silver, 
well worth a thief’s daring: | 

His sombrero, too, was that of a dandy of the age. Four 
curling plumes adorned it. His rapier hung loosely in a rich 
baldrie of stamped leather. What he gained by the sword he 
spent upon his raiment; women admired the raiment, men res- 
pected the rapier. Men of his type were a class apart from 
the soldier, the small official and the seamen of the king’s craft; 
arrived in the Philippines, Manila claimed them as residents; 
the provinces would have afforded them no audience, and an 
audience was essential to their vanity. 

Don Casimero, lacking birth and lineage, was the truer ad- 
yenturer: the gains of his combats were given to the dice, to 
women, and to wine. Don Octavio was of course partial to 
really fine wine, but he made a judicious selection of it, as he 
did of his concubines. But Don Casimero disdained to bring 
reason into such matters. His degraded standard was that of 
the depraved Roman populace, ‘‘Dame pan y llamame tonto”, 
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give me bread and call me fool. It was this propensity of his. 
which made it necessary, on the day Governor Fajardo pro- 
seribed dueling, for his friend Don Octavio to spit their com- 
mander, Captain Bravo, 

With his wonted indiscretion, Don Casimero had taken up 
with a slovenly woman of the quarter who had come to regard 
herself as his common-law wife. She was pretty, as peasant 
girls go, and somewhat above the ordinary level in intelligence 
and virtue. Captain Bravo saw her and desired her, and fi- 
nally attempted to make Don Casimero a cuckold while the latter 
was out of town on some errand of the road. Captain Bravo had 
underestimated the girl’s,spirit. There was a scuffle, after which 
he stumbled out of the house with a dagger wound in his mid- 
riff, which was not precisely what he wanted. In his confu- 
sion, the girl eseaped, leaving him to explain as best he might, 
and cure his passion by-ayperiod of convalescence. 

When Don Casimero \returned to town, he called Captain 
Bravo to account. Bravo readily gave him the death thrust; 
he confessed to a passing friar and expired. The partido was 
disgruntled by the incident; Don Octavio was speechless with 
rage; Governor Fajardo, hearing of it, was alert in proserib- 
ing dueling as a means of private vengeance. 

While the edict is still being proclaimed in the suburbs, 
in the late afternoon, we find Don Octavio sauntering along 
the narrow cobblestone walk past Captain Bravo’s dwelling. 
Presently he stops, before the low weather-beaten doorway of 
the entresuelo, and looks cautiously up and down the dingy 
street. No one is in view; he opens the door and enters the 
gloomy place. Captain Bravo is sitting alone at a small table, 
on which there are tankards and a half-emptied wine bottle. 
Brusquely refusing an invitation to drink, Don Octavio faces 
Captain Bravo with Don Casimero’s death, and treachery to 
a comrade. The glowering bully assures him it is none of his 
concern, and invites him to take himself off—else he will be 
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constrained to snap Octavio’s meat-spit over his knee, a 
guffawing disparagement of the rapier, 

Even a second time Captain Brayo bids Octavio be gone, 
saying the incident is of no moment, that he neither cares to 
discuss it nor to fight over it. 

For answer Don Octavio draws his rapier, a thin ribbon of 
steel set in a jeweled hilt—a blade fit for court circles, per- 
haps, but not for real business; a badge of rank, rather than 
a resourceful weapon. So Captain Bravo deems it, and laughs 
the more at Octavio’s vain display of temper. He has decided; 
he does not care to murder the irascible dude, his blood still 
runs cool. But with lightning movement Octavio slashes his 
cheek, leaving a long whip-like mark. He gains from this what 
he anticipates; his challenge is at last accepted. 

With a gutteral‘ery Brayo is on his feet. Bounding a step 
backward, he whips ‘out his sword and throws himself on guard, 
Then begins a duel between masters, a duel hidden, bitter, si- 
lent and terrible, with the intent of death, 

Wounds come to each; breasts and arms are soon crimson. 
Time and again Brayo beats down Octavio’s guard, but the 
pliant rapier comes whipping back. At last there seems to be 
an opening, Brayo lunges for the death stroke. His foot slips 
in a pool of blood, his own. He cannot immediately recover 
himself, His guard is down, and— the despised rapier through 
his breast. His Bilbao slips from his grasp. He is spitted— 
he, of all men!—on the contemptible Toledo! He looks wildly 
around, then presses both hands to the wound, and falls...... 
full length on the floor, Yet he asks for no priest, his last 
words are a malediction on the rapier and its wielder. 

But Don Octavio is more punetilious about death, even that 
indueed by his hand. As he sheaths the rapier, he murmurs 
a perfunctory Ave Maria for the departed ruffian. Then, 
rudely bandaging his own wounds, he seeks the street once 
more, glad that he has avenged a comrade so gallantly. 
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Don Octavio, in a word, was exultant. Nevertheless, he 
intended lying low for at least a few days, or until the hue 
and ery sure to follow upon discovery of his crime should have 
died down. Venegas, he knew, was still supreme. Octavio 
would be cautious, 

But as he emerged into the street he came face to face in 
the dusk with a dozen arquebusiers under the command of a 
captain who had been sent out for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing incipient duels and compelling respect for the new ordin- 
ance, The stern Fajardo was evidently in earnest, At any 
rate, there were the arquebusiers, in full regalia: buff breeches, 
thigh plates, cuirasses, and \ bandoliers of cartridges. Each 
carried by his side a coil of lint or fuse for igniting the powder 
in the pan of his\weapon, and a private had his alight, as was 
the practice, for the\purpose of supplying fire to the others. 
Their almond-shaped, morions were) adorned with short yellow 
plumes. Such, at that\ day, were the constables who patrolled 
the city, though the larger number were commonly on duty in 
the campaigns against the Moros, This particular patrol was 
commanded by a grizzled veteran whose cropped hair showed 
in a fringe beneath his cap, this being gilded to indicate his 
rank. He was a man of grim temper; twelve years of waiting 
for promotion had made him but the more determined to seize 
the first opportunity to recommend himself. 

Octavio seemed to give him his opportunity. 

He at once demanded the young duclist’s sword, expect- 
ing, of course, with the smoldering lints so visible, it would at 
once he rendered him. But Octavio replied that if he wanted 
the weapon he was welcome to it—in the approved fashion, 
The gallant rejoinder pleased the men, who, speaking in under- 
tones among themselves, said Octavio had the right of it as he 
had not been apprehended in the act—he was not taken en fla- 
grante. The captain, on the other hand, was irritated by Oc- 
tavio’s manner and refusal to surrender peaceably. However, 
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honor was at stake and little choice was left him. He was also 
persuaded to close with Octavio by his own love of combat. 
He drew sword. 

The captain was in high repute in the service as a swords- 
man, but in Don Octavio he discovered an adversary familiar 
with all the thrusts and parries of both the Italian and the 
Spanish schools. His cloak wound round his arm in the ap- 
proved Castilian style, Octavio was hard upon the captain from 
the outset. The desperate youth had no shadow of fear of any 
eutting weapon. Of Spain’s, all were to him as a primer to 
a precocious child: the pufal of Leon, the daga of Andalusia, 
the navaja of Navarro, the\ misericordia, the punta diamante, 
and the revolting double dagger of Toledo. Use of all these 
and his rapier from hoyhood up had made his wrist too sup- 
ple, his hand too\ quick, his thought too rapid for an equal 
match with the plodding-captain) of arquebusiers. Soon the 
eaptain bore two grievous wounds from the rapier, either of 
which was sufficient:to put-an end to his ambitions for pro- 
motion. 

The captain lay dying on the flagstones. 

Realizing the new danger he was now in, Octavio turned 
suddenly upon the arquebusier who bore the lighted lint, and, 
with an adroit thrust of his boot, tumbled the fellow into the 
street. Then, on fleeing heels, he disappeared up calle Barbe- 
ros. ‘rom Barberos he turned into calle Real, making his way 
to the postern gate, the only one which at that hour would not 
be guarded, though even it, a private and convenient means of 
egress and ingress for His Excellency and His Grace alone, 
would be closed. 

And sure enough it was closed, the porteullis well down 
and the drawbridge raised. But a bamboo ladder was stand- 
ing against the wall, some clandestine arrangement of the 
palace servants, perhaps. Octavio scaled the ladder, drew it 
up and let it down on the outer side of the wall, then, having 
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clambered down it, made it serve him as a pontoon with which 
to eross the moat, Meantime, some of the arquebusiers carried 
away the dying captain, and some pursued Octavio, tracking 
him by the echo of swift footsteps. But he was beyond pursuit 
now. He took the winding shore road—later to become Male- 
con drive; then what it is now, calle Bonifacio—to Bagum- 
bayan. Here he hastily repaired his toilet and refreshed him- 
self at an inn, and then renewed his flight. Morning found 
him in ‘the outlying village of Paco. 

Confidence had never deserted him. It remained with 
him now, even while the mere sight of him abroad in his 
ruffled finery at such ah hour ‘aroused the curiosity of every 
passing native. He knew Venegas would, until liberally bribed, 
stop at nothing to\slip the hangman’s noose about his neck. 
He also knew that \a\sum of money, wisely distributed, might 
insure him asylum from that same, tyrannical rogue. 

He had a small amount of money, his finery, his rapier, 
his watch and his wits. Upon these he relicd to see him out 
of his difficulties. 

They were enough, but his first experience in Paco was 
disconcerting. 

Making his way toward the market, he met a native wo- 
man and asked her if she knew of an inn to which he might 
repair. She was bearing a water-jar on her head. ‘This she 
let fall, and, in his own manner precisely, shot his query back 
to him, Again he essayed to address her, and again she mim- 
icked him perfectly. He grew more vehement, she grew more 
vehement; he gesticulated, she mocked his very gestures; he 
lost patience, and she likewise. A tittering erowd, men and wo- 
men and children, quickly gathered, to enjoy the pantomimic 
colloquy; even the deferenee usually due a Spaniard failed of 
curbing their merriment. 

The woman whom Octavio had so unfortunately accosted 
was afflicted with mali-mali, a peculiar nervous ailment, not 
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infrequently encountered among the Malays of the Philip- 
pines, which compels the victim to imitation of the speech and 
gestures of others. Women so afflicted are often to be seen 
in the markets, subject to the lively torture of half-a-dozen per- 
sons, baiting them helplessly on. Octavio thought he had come 
upon a lunatic. He was presently extricated from his predic- 
ament by a native who introduced himself as Gorgonio de la 
Cruz. This man had overheard Oetavio’s request; he offered 
the hospitality of his own home, and Octavio gladly decepted 
it. They made off together. 

Gorgonio’s home proved to be near the church. He obse- 
quiously made his guest. welcome, introducing him to his wife, 
Dofia Dorotea. Their daughter, quite grown, and small son 
eompleted the household. ~Acquaintaneeship was made all 
round. Dofia Dorotea \was\as| spontancously hospitable as her 
husband; she was instantly sympathetic and kind. Spanish 
blood from her father was to be traced in her sparkling eyes, 
regular features, and irrepressible vivacity. | Dofia Dorotea, 
indeed, was a mestiza, a delectable type; Don Octavio could 
readily surmise that in her girlhood many a guitar had throb- 
bed at her window. She graciously assigned him the one spare 
room in the house; rather bare quarters, but endurable quite, 
and the privacy and seclusion were what he prized most. 

He settled down to make the best of it. 

Gorgonio was a painter, he found, and most adept at mak- 
ing his living from his brushes. As a lad, he had begun his 
eareer by daubing all the blank walls within the radius of a ki- 
lometer round about the church. Some of his caricatures would 
have offended a virtuous eye, but such is budding genius. Grow- 
ing older, he grew more practical, if not more devout, and be- 
gan copying the madonnas, saints and martyrs in the chureh 
and chapels of the village. From this he had advanced the 
step which now afforded him a regular and dependable in- 
come, he had become a painter-in-ordinary, as it were, to the 
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whole parish. 

The sacristan, a Tagalog, like himself, had, of course, col- 
luded with him in a bold enterprise; and Fray Antolin, the 
parish priest, had tolerated it. At least it did not lead to un- 
righteousness, thought the friar, and it obviously increased the 
parish revenues. 

The plan was for the sacristan to notify Gorgonio when 
a death had occurred. Thereupon Gorgonio depicted the de- 
ceased suffering in purgatory; but, as the fees indicated to an- 
guished relatives began to be forthcoming, he gradually re- 
lieved the dead of all their\ torments: he painted pain into 
beatific smiles, and at last gave all his subjects wings and trans- 
ported them to thé pearly ‘gates of Heaven, where presumably 
they shall dwell im, bliss, forever. 

Gorgonio played. no favorites—purgatory first, then para- 
dise, The sacristan, no, doubt sharing in the alms of the pious, 
would merely point out each canvas as originally prepared and 
let superstition take its course, Masses were paid for liberally, 
Tf the subject of Gorgonio’s art had left considerable wealth, 
or wealthy loved ones, the process of salvation from purgatory 
was sensibly slow—with due precaution taken, perhaps, not 
to let Fray Antolin hear of it. Remaining undenounced, Gor- 
gonio could always justify his procrastination with glib quo- 
tations from Holy Writ. 

Thus it was, and in a community otherwise little appre- 
ciative of the easel, Gorgonio thrived. He merely gulled the 
eredulous, at the same time comforting them exceedingly; 
others, nowadays, vend bogus stocks, and have not the grace 
to mingle tangible solace with their knavery. It is true that 
some of Gorgonio’s neighbors noised it about that he econo- 
mized, using the same canvas over and over again and merely 
substituting new faces for old; but this was probably envy or 
malice, since scores of his quaint masterpieces are prized heir- 
looms in the Islands even today. 
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Nor, so long as we all but reverence an illuminated cath- 
edral window, should we more than smile at this simpler 
yet similar faith—of an infinitely simpler age. Octavio learn- 
ed to enjoy conversing with Gorgonio at his work, and worm- 
ing from him many a sage opinion. He also discovered that the 
man’s contentment was troubled by the natural ambition to 
be elevated to the social level of Dofia Dorotea—to have the 
privilege, in short, of being addressed as Don Gorgonio. Dorotea 
had the title from her Spanish father; she was born a Roman, 
as it were, like Paul. Gorgonio’s aspiration was that the honor 
might one day be conferred\upon him by merited fortune, 


But after all, Octavio’s chief interest was not in him, 
Rather it was.in his daughter, It must be manifest to the 
reader that Don. Octavio was a man of impetuous emotions, 
He could have had) far less ofthis attribute, and still have 
fallen victim to the\rapfurous creature with whom he was now 
so intimately and constantly associated. 

The girl’s name was Concha.’ She was in that deliciously 
innocent interim between childhood and womanhood, the 
bloom—not yet full blown, but never so promising—of sen- 
timent and beauty. The best of both races was hers. Her 
dusky hair was fine and soft and wavy. Her eyes were only 
a very dark brown, not full black. Her skin, quite bewitching- 
ly fair, had the perfect texture only the tropics give to this 
exquisite feature. Her simplest movement was informed with 
a sinuous grace inherited from jungle forebears. Her paternal 
inheritance endowed her gentle manner with a bold and com- 
pelling audacity. Her glances, even the most casual, were 
devastating in their effect on the vanity of man—like inno- 
cently bestowed compliments. Her voice was low, clear, and 
richly modulated. Straight and perfectly poised she stood, 
jar-carrying ancestry not counting for nothing; and her broad 
brow bespoke a sufficient intelligence, of which Octavio, in step 
with the times, believed a woman could haye teo much. 
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There was good Peninsular color in her cheeks, plenty of 
it, and red, red color in her pouting lips. Gaiety, happiness 
of temperament, she could not have escaped. 

As the months passed by, in this soothing environment, 
Octavio felt more strongly every day that he could readily 
reconcile himself to a bucolie existence in the Philippines 
with this bewitching creature for helpmect. In Concha he be- 
lieved he could forget Laura, whom he had known and loved 
in Mexico and whose purchasable pulchritude, an attribute he 
had tardily discovered, had been the prime cause for a rash 
4se of his rapier and his hurried striking out for Manila. And 
Concha, he found, was willing fo make a match with him; only 
it should be a real one, solemnizéd by Fray Antolin in the par- 
ish church, not one. of the easy liaisons too often, in Concha’s 
virtuous opinion, entered into| in those days between young 
Spaniards and fair ‘natives. 

Octavio’s conduct \toward her remained immaculate; he 
proved his intentions to be honorable. His dour experience 
with Laura had not made him cynical toward the sex. Tis 
opinion of women still corresponded to his opinion of wine: 
none could be really bad, though some were immeasurably 
better than others. Some were like new wine of Valdepeias, 
fresh, aromatic, and somewhat deceiving. Others were like 
Jerez, apt to go to the head and cause one to talk foolishly. 
Others were like Museatel, mighty and sudden in their effect, 
Still others were like vulgar vino tinto, akin to vinegar. 

Don Octavio irrevocably decided that his choice was this 
rich insular wine flowing in Concha's lively veins, He at 
last made bold to ask her parents for her hand in marriage— 
stripped of fortune though he was, with a sentence of death 
hanging over his head, Even so he was accepted. Gorgonio 
and Dofia Dorotea felt themselves flattered, indeed, realizing 
the differences of race and rank between their daughter and 
her lover; but Octavio argued their scruples away, and the 
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nuptials were duly and fittingly celebrated, the venerable Fray 
Antolin adding his friendly blessing. 

The happy couple were still in the transports of their 
honeymoon when, as the friars’ chronicles record, ‘‘all Manila 
onee again breathed freely;’’ for Venegas’s tyranny had ended, 
The crimes of the tyrant had been revealed, and he himself 
imprisoned and put to the torture. This was most encouraging 
to the anxious little household in Paco, but there still remained 
the legal aceusation against Octavio. To obliterate this the 
good offices of Fray Antolin were enlisted. 

The galleon of that year brought a new royal governor, 
Don Sabiniano Manrique de Lara, a kindly old soldier, devoted 
to the Chureh. . Fray, Antolin went to him at once, explaining 
the situation, testifying to Octavio’s reform, and requesting a 
full pardon. He returned to Paco, not alone with the coveted 
pardon, but with the news) that) his new parishioner’s eldest 
brother, to whom the family title and estates in Spain had 
descended, had joined the hosts on high, and that Octavio oe 
inherited from him the countship and the estates. 

Dona Dorotea and Gorgonio were at once enraptured with 
all this good fortune, but Dofia Concha was at once disturbed. 

“You,..you will,..go back now!’’ she sobbed. 

For answer, Octayio gathered her into his young arms. 
In a few ardent moments her misgivings were assuaged. 

“My home is here, with you, queridisima mia!’’ he told 
her. They were very pretty words to hear, she thought. ‘“‘My ~ 
home is here, with you—with you, mi condesa!’’ And he bowed 
grandly before her. 

She had not thought of it! But so she was, la condesa! 
La Condesa de Montemayor! She kilted her lacy gown, and 
eurtsicd him like a court lady. Then she strode in mimic 
grandeur across the cramped little sala, and the hauteur she af- 
fected brought her beholder to his noble kness. 

“Concha!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘Concha mia, siempre!’ 
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Let the reader’s emotion be the translation. Their eup 
of joy overflowed their young hearts. And they were alone, 
Gorgonio and Dota Dorotea were off telling the neighbors the 
news. putting on pardonable airs. Governor de Lara had even 
sent for Octavio, to proffer him a lucrative and honorable post 
in the administration. Every cloud that had hovered over the 
household, now shone with a silver lining; yea, the sun of good 
fortune was shining, and it continued to shine. 

Gorgonio especially was puffed up no end. He went about 
the village almost bursting with pride. He had waited a long 
life for such a moment... He had enlarged many a neighbor, 
for the purposes.of his gentle profession, and now he was him- 
self enlarged—while still living, and in the sight of the living. 
Walking out with Dofia Dorotea, he had taken along his silver- 
headed cane, the oné he Had, had secretly made for just such 
an occasion. The news scurried before them, and neighbors 
bowed and doffed their hats and addressed the wily old artist 
as—ah, the precious word!—addressed him as Don Gorgonio! 

Such was his enlargement. 


II 
A PHILIPPINES HELEN 


T was the twilight of a sultry August day in the year 
I 1768. In the town of Zamboanga, a Christian outpost in 

Mohammedan Mindanao, the sunset gun had boomed from 
the citadel of Our Lady del Pilar, The flag had fluttered down 
the tall flagstaff, and the tropic day was swiftly turning into 
a tranquil tropie night. Frogs in the brash marshes back of 
the town opened their evening concert; fireflies, like mimie¢ cons- 
tellations, clustered ahout\the anonang trees, and a deep 
evanescenee of earthly ‘and growing things came from the 
shower-swept plaza. At the period, Zamboanga was more 
Spanish than Manila itself. 


At the mellow\hour deseribed, the Sefiorita Blena walked 
homeward along oné of the narrow streets skirting the water- 
front. Her companion, as usual, was the stout Dofia Lucia. 
In her thoughts the girl was thankful for the shadows, relieving 
her of the annoyance of staring men. Elena was a rare Cas- 
tilian type; she had a mop of auburn curls and an alabaster 
skin betokening descent from Gothic ancestors who made their 
advent into Spain long before the Prophet’s warriors hurled 
the power of Islam upon the Peninsula, So it had been men’s 
habit, since her earliest youth, to turn and gaze upon her in 
public, Her eyes were gray, and her suitors too numerous for 
her peace and comfort. 

Elena’s father was a musician, an anemic man whose 
fingers were forever caressing his beloved violin. He really 
had no business being in the tropics, where the fierce actinic rays 
of the sun wore down his delicate constitution. A dreamer, in 
his youth he had visioned himself leading a symphony orches- 
tra in Seville or Madrid one day; but in his age, here he was 
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in the Philippines—a threadbare music master in a barracks- 
town of Spain’s furthest frontier. Elena’s mother, too, was 
as impractical as her father. She was from Asturias. In Zam- 
boanga she had grown emaciated and tubereular. She 
sedulously kept the house closed from ventilation, and gave her 
languid hours to the reading of quaint romances and the dis- 
play of gay mantillas. 

In the housekeeping there was no semblance of order or 
management. Meals were purveyed irregularly by the slipshod 
Moro servants; they: were the sort of meals to be expected in 
a household so detached from all things practical. 

Elena, however, though inheriting a love of musie from 
her parents, was\Inckily not endowed with their improvidence. 
If she had dreams, she kept them to herself: she had never 
even acknowledged love, though she was a woman grown, But 
she was greatly taken with Moslems. Their customs fascinated 
her; she was thrilled by the ever-present dread in Zamboanga 
of the Moros of Jolo, the battlemented city on Jolo island, a 
hundred miles to the southwest, which claimed authority over 
Mindanao, To this interesting situation Elena gave more 
thought than to all her suitors together. 

But the suitors were as persistent as the Moros. They 
Kept up the siege of her heart. 

There was Don Ignacio, a merchant of the town, who also 
played the guitar quite skillfully and was therefore favored by 
Hlena’s parents. But to her he did not typify any hero of 
yomanee, her attitude toward him never softened. 

Then there was Don Alberto de Olid, an officer of the 
garrison. He was tall and possessed of a commanding figure, 
but he was slighly bald from the constant wearing of the 
morion. He had likewise experienced all that life had to offer, 
and had reached the conclusion that only two things mattered 
—love, and war—and that anything was fair in either. Elena’s 
auburn beauty had quite vanquished him, but she accorded him 
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nothing but the cold disdain meted out impartially to the 
others. This of course but warmed his passion the more; it be- 
came a consuming fire. And Don Alberto was, at bottom, an 
unscrupulous soldier of fortune; he had laid cunning plans 
to make Elena his own whether she would or no, when fate 
intervened that quiet evening to frustrate him. 

As Elena and her plodding duenna neared their home, and 
quite unconsciously quickened their steps, two lurking figures 
emerged from a sheltering baleony, muffled the women in 
heavy cloaks and bore them away to the water’s edge. Here 
lay a long, swift vinta which, the women safely aboard, pad- 
died out past the lighthouse and sought the open sea, Here 
sail was spread. The offshore breeze caught it, and the vinta 
made a quick passage to Jolo.. Don Alberto was effectively 
forestalled. Indeed, \the-abduction had been so cleverly carried 
out that it was some\time before the nonplussed officer could 
rouse the commandant-to action, aided as he was by Elena’s 
distraught parents; but at/last/a galley was made ready and 
detailed to the pursuit. 

‘Galleys of that period in the Philippines were long, low 
craft with high bulwarks, Sometimes one tier of rowers, some- 
times two, made them independent of the wind, Back of the 
rowers were long plank walks for the arraiz; here he plied his 
goad, for upon the unceasing labor of the men chained to the 
oarlooms depended the fortune of the voyage and the safety 
of the ship. Most of the rowers were conyicts, or Moros taken 
in battle—men of desperate chances. The second tier was, 
however, very often made up of Bisayans, men of the middle 
islands of the archipelago, Wither pressed into the service or 
hired for it, their lot was little easier than that of the convicts 
of the lower tier, The arraiz’s lientenant beat time for the 
rowing on a gong. Life at the loom was but a foretaste of hell.’ 
The reek poisoned the very winds; the suffering, often enough, 
made even the stoical Malayan groan to heaven. 


The upper legend says: Fi . 1 Manila and its environs. 
The lower, Chinese halfc The period is al Other pictures from 


es 0. 
the album have been reproduced for this book 2 der will be able to identify them. 
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This particular voyage lasted but two days, and no man 
dropped dead at his task. The galley was back in Zamboanga, 
with no news of Blena. But those who knew the Moro and his 
ways still held that the girl was a prisoner in the cotta at 
Jolo, and that she was the victim of a raiding party, and they 
were right in their surmises. 

The abduction had been absurdly easy. A Moro raiding 
party, seeing the women unescorted, had seized the opportu- 
nity to hustle them aboard the vinta, and two days later they 
were exhibited for sale to the highest bidder in the Jolo slave 
market. The glowing tresses\and beauty of Elena drove the 
bids high, but she was findlly\ awarded to Datu Bantilan the 
younger. loistered in his \harem, her cheerful adaptability 
and her musical ‘talent soon made him captive to her womanly 
charms. He was a handsome \rogue, but forced no indignities 
upon her: he had fallen; victim to) love. 

Time took its course, | Datu Bantilam banked his fires, 
making no overt attempt to’ win’ the girl. Unlike his fierce 
father, who had, some time before, usurped and held the sul- 
tanate for a long period, Bantilan the younger possessed an 
untutored but genuine chivalry. Nothing could have had more 
potent effect upon Elena’s romantic sensibilities. She observed 
that he, as lord of Tawi-Tawi, was no mean chieftain, He had 
the respect of all: daily he was visited and consulted by the 
Suluanos, who made their way to his court in their swift 
prahus and vintas—driving before the wind like huge dragon 
flies. Hand on hip, the other on the hilt of a kris, these 
men were of the type governed solely by passion, In her 
furtive seclusion, Elena was daily entertained by the sight of 
these men of the sea; she began to believe that as Bantilan’s 
wife she would be infinitely better off.than as a poor music- 
master’s virgin daughter—ever obstinately longing for escape 
to preserve her virginity. 

Datu Bantilan’s gallantry intrigued her. 
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Varium et mutabile semper femina est said a Latin poet. 
The vivacious Hlena, who could not give her heart to a 
Christian, yielded it to the Moslem. 

Bantilan learned at last that his patient and chivalrous 
courtship had triumphed. They were married in Jolo, and 
their honeymoon was the voyage to Tawi-Tawi in a fleet of 
gaily bannered yintas. The marriage ceremony was extremely 
simple. Bride and groom stood face to face, clasping hands over 
which the pandita placed a handkerchief, and the Fatihah, the 
first short chapter of the Koran was recited. After the pan- 
dita, the couple repeated, in Arabie ‘‘ I betroth myself to thee, 
to serve and submit to thee.’ So closed that phase of the 
episode. 

Unaware of what had transpired, Don Alberto, back in 
Zamboanga, resolved wpon\ Blena’s reseue. Her father had 
died, leaving a last will and testament, drawn up in the ver- 
bose style of the day, with the rubrica, and each page of the 
parehment initialed after every correction and addition. In this 
document Don Alberto was implored to recover Elena from 
slavery, the dying musician little suspecing that her lot was 
not objectionable to her, Soon after her father’s death, her 
mother went to Manila to live; of the three persons primarily 
interested in her, only Don Alberto, the rejected but persistent 
suitor, remained in Zamboanga. 

It was Don Alberto, then, who had the task of arousing 
the governor of Mindanao to action. 

Don Manuel Eseafio, the governor, was a man of mean 
principles, grasping and craven. In his youth he had first 
thought of the priesthood as a career, but the life of a monk 
was not for him. He had familiarized himself with the seven 
deadly sins, he knew the pains and penances enjoined upon the 
faithful, but in his later life he forgot even this much. 

In a material way, at the end of forty years he had met 
with considerable success in the secular service of his monarch; 
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but only a few men feared him, and most held him in personal 
eontempt. A busy-body and trouble-maker, he had been given 
the Zamboanga command to get him out of Manila. 

*‘T do not know,’’ reported the old marshal-of-camp to 
Governor Raon, ‘‘whether Sefior Escafio desires to dispossess 
me of my position, or you of yours. But unless he is sent else- 
where I shall have to ask your pardon for killing one of His 
Majesty’s subjects.’’ 

Governor Raon had a sense of humor; he complied with 
the marshal’s wish and sent Escafio south. 

The collecting of the royal tribute was one of Bscajio’s 
duties as governor, and the keeping of a goodly portion of them 
for himself was. one of his perquisites. That is to say, he had 
the collecting and. the custody of the tribute under his personal 
charge, and in such.an office no man of his character could fail 
of making himself rich. He was from Aragon, and taciturn 
in his speech. Aragon lis an ungracious land of arid plateaus, 
the people have their taciturnity from the unresponsive soil. 
Buenas, they say, too abstemious of words to make it buenos 
dias. 

At peace with the restive Moro, and with no desire to rouse 
him, Escafio’s reply to Don Alberto’s appeal for aid was an 
unequivocal no, Don Alberto then had recourse to a strata- 
gem. He was deadly tired, as was the garrison generally, of 
Eseafio’s inactivity. If Escafio would not carry the war to 
the Moslem, Don Alberto resolved that this should be done any- 
way; and the garrison was with him, it was a war for another 
fair Helen, as in Troy of old. 

So, in a costly wooden box, richly carved, a gift was sent 
to Datu Abdulla, most fiery of all the war chiefs of Sulu. For 
a bribe of fifty pesos Mez., a Moro, ignorant of what was in 
the box, delivered it to Abdulla. 

The box was opened for Abdulla. It contained the wizened 
tail of a pig. This was the gravest insult that could have been 
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offered, one that demanded immediate vengeance. Under the 
pain of thirty lashes, the unlucky bearer told Abdulla that the 
challenge had been sent by an officer in the king’s service at 
Zamboanga, and finally gave Don Alberto’s name and rank, 
Abdulla swore by the Koran that he would capture and sip on 
the offender. 

“To take my just vengeance,’’ he swore, “‘I would splinter 
the gates of Paradise with the butt of my gun, and cut my way 
into Hell with my kris. What love so deep as hate?’? He was 
infuriated against the Christian as he had never been before: 
wrath glared in his eyes, stood taut and defiant in his muscles, 

The base nature of \the insult inflamed the war party in 
Jolo, ever alert for hostilities or ‘an excuse for them, Abdulla’s 
yank drew this party to his side. At the foot of the battle- 
ments lay part of the\ever-ready war ficet, and a hundred 
more craft could be ‘added| within a few days, Forth went 
the alarm. Buz-Bua and Maimbun were’ soon crowded with 
impatient warriors. The sulfan even ealled a divan to discuss 
preparations. Dressed in their finery, the chiefs assembled 
in formal concourse—each man armed with his choicest 
weapons. 

First came Datu Hassan, the vizier, and after him two 
imams, one of whom carried the Koran, bound in green velvet 
and adorned with golden tassels. Its pages, of course, supplied 
every justification of the vengeful enterprise, just as the Bible 
might be made to do—and alas, often has been. Each Moro 
chieftain kissed the holy book, after which it was laid open 
across the back of a kneeling Bisayan slave. Now an aged 
pandita, gray and venerable, sat before the book and read from 
its familiar text. The question at stake was the breaking of 
the treaty signed by the former sultan and Governor de Anda, 
a solemn covenant between Moslem and Christian. 

The pandita began in a droning voice: 

‘Verily treaties of peace are in the hand of Allah, and 
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the hand of Allah can unloose everything—The happiness of 
nations is the first duty of rulers, yet the glory of Allah comes 
before it—Who so formeth a league with the infidel, bindeth 
himself to wage war upon Allah.’’ 

At each new oracle, the assembled datus, sacops and imams 
bowed their heads to the ground. The bloodthirsty Abdulla 
smiled confidently. The vizier, Hassan, stood erect as the reading 
closed. Unclasping the gorgeous case containing it, he spread 
the treaty before the assembly. It was a long white parchment, 
in beautiful seript, the work of a cunning serivener of the 
University of Santo Tom4s in Manila. The initial letter was 
illuminated, wreathed in scrolls and patterns of intricate de- 
sign. The body of the document was in pale blue ink. The 
names of God and. Allah wwere inscribed in gold; that of the 
king was in red, and that of the sultan in green. 

The document closed with the flourishes and rubriecas of 
the Spanish signatories, and the Arabie signature of those who 
signed for the sultan, On this-document the assembly gazed, 
for the last time. Blood had been spilled to make it, blood 
would be spilled to break it. 

Datu Hassan drew a brush across the treaty, slowly, back 
and forth. The brush had been dipped in acid. Suddenly the 
writing began to vanish. The names of king and sultan grew 
fainter, at last disappearing. But the names of God and Allah 
remained, the acid having no effect on the gold; so there they 
stood, as if on a field cleared for eternal conflict—God and 
Allah. 

Silence prevailed, every eye was fixed on the bleaching 
seript. Datu Hassan broke the silence. Seizing a glittering 
kris, of exquisite design, he exclaimed: ‘Having wiped away 
the writing that cast dishonor on the name of Allah, I now 
sever the parchment into four pieces!’’ 

So he did, and placed the four pieces in a brass urn. ‘‘Lo, 
I now burn thee before the face of Allah!’’ he cricd, He 
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passed a lighted taper among the crinkly remnants of the 
parchment, and soon they were in flames, The ashes were tossed 
out of a wide window, and the charred fragments floated away 
on the breeze like so many black butterflies—toward the sea! 

Now the rajahs, datus and sacops broke silence and leaped 
to their feet, overcome by the eloquence of the spectacle. 
“Ala, Ala!”? they shouted. They swore they would vanquish 
the infidel, to the greater glory of Allah and the Prophet. Out- 
side the gongs were rumbling. Small arms were fired; cannon 
roared from the walls, war cries rose upon the air, Thus was 
war declared, in the regular Moro manner, Great was the as- 
tonishment, both of Manila and Zamboanga, where nothing was 
known of Don Alberto’s gift of the pigtail to Abdulla, when 
the news of renewed ‘hostilities came. 

The Moros put ‘three war flects into action at once. One, 
under Datu Bantilan) ravaged the outlying Bisayas. That un- 
der Abdulla boldly attacked Zamboanga and the fortress of N. 
8. del Pilar; only after committing a thousand atrocities was it 
driven off. The irate Abdulla offered five thousand pesos for 
the delivery of Don Alberto to him, alive. The prize was not 
claimed, but Don Alberto kept very much on guard against 
capture. The third fleet penerated Manila bay, carrying off eap- 
tives from both Pasay and Parafiaque, villages a little way 
down the coast from the capital itself. 

Manila was preoccupied at the time with the excitement 
attendant upon the expulsion of the Jesuits, banned from all 
the realm of Spain; but the Moros commanded attention, and 
a fleet was tardily equipped for suppressing the raids, Further 
Moro triumphs in Mindanao brought stern warning to the in- 
competent Escafio. The Mardica regiment, officered by 
Spaniards, suffered a reverse near La Caldera; once more his- 
tory was to record a bitter siege of this town, by Moros of Sa- 
mal, 
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The priests averred that Escafio’s misfortunes were a chas- 
tisement for his impiety. The Mardicas, who had so valiantly 
fought for Spain on sea and land, were now accused by the 
unthinking because they resembled the Moros they were fight- 
ing. Their origin became a crime, a complicity, as it were, in 
the eyes of those who suspected them. Merchants and shop- 
keepers all became strategists; they discussed the campaign 
critically, tracing plans of battle in the dust. No vagabond 
was so low as not to dare to correct the suspected military 
errors of Escaiio. 

However, bitter experience soon had its effect. Roused by 
the clergy, the Spaniards manned a formidable fleet that put 
to rout open resistance; but the\victories were rarely followed 
up. Jolo taken, stied for the usual hollow truce while preparing 
another offensive. \ 

At last Don Alberto lcarned that Elena had long been mar- 
tied to Datu Bantilan, who at that very time was commanding 
a piratical raid up north. Don Alberto thereupon urged an 
attack upon Tawi-Tawi. It was successful, but after attacking 
the Spaniards withdrew, as usual; neither Bantilan nor Hlena 
was found there, and the Moros soon reoceupied and rebuilt 
the cotta. A mosque had stood at Tawi-Tawi. The Moslem never 
voluntarily abandons such a place, nor surrenders it save on 
the most extreme compulsion. In the Philippines history rare- 
ly records a case of capitulation; the cottas must all be taken 
by force. 

Westward of the cotta at Tawi-Tawi lay an open country 
scored with deep ravines, welted with tumbled ridges covered 
with stunted alibangbang trees and a luxuriant growth of co- 
gon grass. During the dry season the streams were reduced 
to feeble springs, and none of the land was under cultivation. 
It was an ideal place for rendezvous. 

The new town grew up on the ruins and the ashes of the 
old. It became a raiding center for the loot of the seas, slaves, 
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women, goods and animals, A strong wooden palisade, rein- 
forced by earthen embankments, was sufficient protection 
against the artillery of the day. Back of the palisades, houses 
erowded each other in dingy confusion; Moro pomp and splend- 
or covered no end of filth and poverty. 

Sentries patrolled the palisades. Armed with che awkward 
firelock and its crotched rest, they walked along the top of 
the defenses; their orders were to fire on anyone who presen- 
ted himself after nightfall. 

One evening, after the red sun had sunk into the Sulu 
sea, a horseman mounted on one of the stocky ponies of the - 
country galloped up in ‘a bobbing, zigzag way to the foot of the 
moat. A sentry saw him, but tried in vain to take true aim, 
and the ecrratic\tiding prevented him from applying lint to 
the charge. As the rider \reached the shallow moat, he cried 
out ‘“‘Here is a letter for Datu Bantilan! I will throw it up 
to you! Catch it!’? The sentry laid down his firelock and 
leaned far out to catch the missive, inwardly vowing to shoot 
the intruder, onee he had gotten hold of the letter, and thus 
carry out his orders. But imstead of this, he was cleyerly 
lassoed by the agile rider, dragged from the palisade and 
across the moat, into the jungle beyond. 

His cries produced what was hoped for. His comrades 
sought to find out what was up. Seeing him being 
ragged away they rushed down and opened the narrow gates 
and ran pell-mell in pursuit. When they reached him, they 
were at once surrounded by a force of fifty fiercely stabbing 
Mardicas who speedily diminished their numbers. 

The noise of combat brought out other rescuers, who in 
turn joined battle with the Spaniards and their Mardican al- 
lies. Hundreds of the former, under the command of Don Al- 
berto, entered the fray to the customary ery of ‘‘Santiago y 
Espafia!’? And Bantilan, returned from his raids, came out 
with some hundreds of his men. Muskets, once discharged, 
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were made thrusting weapons by inserting daggers in their 
barrels, Kris, sword and eampilan dripped red, no quarter was 
given; in all these engagements, through two centuries, usually 
quarter was neither given nor asked by either side. So it was 
now. The battle was hand-to-hand; there was the utmost con- 
fusion, the most-desperate courage; turban and potong, helmet 
and morion mingled; man to man, many fell in the darkness, 
throttling each other to death; a thousand Christian and Mos- 
lem souls soared aloft; God was exalted, Allah vindicated, 

Meanwhile the fort, denuded of many of its defenders, was 
rushed by a column of men Jahded from boats. But some one, 
after all, seemed to be in command, for lantakas and muskets 
poured their contents upon the eolumn. Stones and logs were 
flung down, under’ the direction: of a red-haired fury whom 
Don Alberto recognized\ with joy as Elena—the object of his 
stratagem, the comely \cause of all this bitter war, Would she 
at last be his? At the moment when a Christian victory seem- 
ed certain, three vintas under the command of Datu Abdulla 
debouched their forces, new levies for the fray. They speedily 
turned the fortunes of the night, few of the men in the Spa- 
niards’ attacking column, now compelled to retreat, reached 
their boats again; and two hundred and forty captives were 
taken, among whom was Don Alberto. 

Abdulla, silent and grim, merely nodded assent as Don 
Alberto was turned over to him by Datu Bantilan: both chict- 
tains respected the sanctity of an oath taken on the Koran. 
Back in Jolo, Abdulla refused to include Don Alberto in the 
prisoners to be exchanged. On the contrary, preparations 
went forward for his execution, 

Stretehed prone on the ground, with ropes of abac4 fast- 
ened at his feet and brawny crews to man them, Don Alber- 
to was impaled upon a stake about five inches in diameter. 
When the point reached his chest, the stake was raised to a 
Perpendicular position and set firmly in the ground. Many 
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perished in this revolting manner during ‘‘the century of the 
Moro;’’ sometimes a victim lingered for two or three days, a 
prey to pain and anguish, and the attacks of insects; their 
arms might also be swathed in oil-soaked straw and burned to 
the stumps, and these remained stretching outward, as if in 
ghastly appeal for a mercy that was denied. Don Alberto 
met his awful fate with the invincible fortitude of the true 
soldier of fortune. His gift of the pigtail to Abdulla became 
known to the Spaniards, who censured it; but they censured 
more Abdulla’s cruel revenge. In a hard age, men died hard 
deaths, 

At Elena’s, request, Don\ Alberto’s body was given decent 
interment; and a Spaniard awaiting ransom carved this epi- 
taph for him, Pulyis et Nihil—Dust and Nothing, the univer- 
sal, if not the final, destiny of us all. Pursuing a reluctant 
Helen, Don Alberto had raised a Trojan war. 

And the stout duenna? Oh, she was sold at the Jolo auc- 
tion too, but to Datu Ali. Her days were passed in humiliat- 
ing drudgery and constant terror. Datu Ali treated her like 
a dog, launching abuse and embraces upon her with candid in- 
difference; she lived in a hell without hope, and had not the 
Spirit to put a violent end to it. She could not conjecture 
why such an injustice should have been visited upon her, or 
why God’s inexorable wrath lay so heavily upon her innocent 
person. Neither can we. Yet her suffering was prolonged till 
her death, many years later, in Datu Ali’s harem. 


Ill 
THE ROMANCE OF THE LAST CONQUISTADOR 


in the Orient than the career in the Philippines of the 

young grandson of the Adelantado Legaspi, Don Juan 
de Saleedo ; and perhaps it were well to explain at this point 
that an adelantado under the Bourbons of Spain was an of- 
ficer who could get together upon his own responsibility and 
with his own resources a force sufficient to make a conquest 
and establish a permanent colony. Such a man governed the 
new lands for, and shared \them with, his monarch; and there- 
fore he would associate. members| of his own family with him 
upon his expeditions, and-he would apportion to them landed 
estates as their reward for loyal service and obedience. 


The crown rewarded overseas service in a similar way, 


a HERE is no more fascinating study of knight errantry 


Juan Saleedo ranks as a warrior with Albuquerque, as a 
leader with Hurtado de Coreuera, who carried on Spain’s 
far-flung campaigns in the Far Bast. He was also so much 
the great explorer that little beyond the scope of details has 
been added to geographical knowledge of the Philippines since 
his day, and that day was before many of the founders of Ply- 
mouth were born. But it is with another quality of the young 
and now long-forgotten hero that this tale concerns itself, a 
softer side. 

Born and brought up in the city of Mexico, over which 
the glamour thrown by the exploits of Cortez and Alvarado 
still shone, it was but natural that the caballero was not only 
imbued with the knightly prowess and manly courtesy taught 
in the military schools of the day, but that he also intensely 
believed in the destiny of Castile and the church in that rain- 
bow age of discovery and conquest, when with sword and cross 
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the hardy Spaniard followed the war drum round the world. 
The annals of Juan Salcedo record nothing but an undying 
fame, an indomitable courage tempered with gentleness, and 
a knightly courtesy attesting that he was truly the last of the 
conquistadores, 

He was born in 1549. His father was Don Pedro de Sal- 
cedo. His mother was Dofia Teresa de Legaspi, a daughter of 
the adelantado. His elder brother, Felipe de Saleedo, made the 
transpacifie voyage four times and leaned more to the career 
of the navigator than that of the soldier. Juan de Saleedo 
first saw the Philippines in 1567, two years after the main ex- 
pedition, and was therefore ‘only eighteen years old, in the first 
flush of youth. -He was attached to the command of the vete- 
ran de Goiti in ‘eonquests of the provinces, and took a leading 
part in the reduction of Rajah Soliman’s fort on the sandy spit 
that was to become\ the site of Manila. Barly campaigns 
against Moro pirates\ ¢ndowed him with acumen and cool jude- 
ment, and his storming of the stone cottas on Lubang and Min- 
doro gave him military experience. Poise and hardihood, 
rounding out his character, came from his exploring expeditions. 

He was singularly prepossessing, and admired by the rest- 
less spirits he commanded. He had a bold high forehead, the 
upper part shaded by curly locks, the lower creased by a groove, 
the mark of the steel morion distinguishing the soldier from 
men of all other callings. He was of only medium stature, 
but his body was the wiry type able to withstand privations, 
His mild gray eyes could flash in anger when oceasion de- 
manded, as when engaged in hand-to-hand combat, often against 
odds: his unequal but successful encounter with the Ilokano 
babaknangs, spearmen, on the dunes of Currimao, his coolness 
and agility in breaking the lances of the datus drawn up to 
oppose his advance with the intrepid Fray Alonzo de Alvarado, 
testified to his instant and invincible courage. 


yea a 
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Few of the chieftains in the vicinity of the Pasig were of 
Tagalog stock, but the people they ruled were. Lakandola, the 
old rajah of Tondo, may have been a converted native too pow- 
erful for the invading Borneans and Joloanos to overcome; but 
this was not the case with Soliman, an orthodox Mohammedan, 
smarting under defeat and the loss of his settlement. Further- 
more, there is reason to belieye that Lakandola never entirely 
abandoned his primitive Malayan religion, as did many of the 
datus and pangulos under the teaching of the pundits of the 
south, Had the Spaniard put off his coming two decades more, 
the Crescent might have been\ too powerful for the Cross to 
conquer. Even at that time} the natives of the lush volcanic 
region of Laguna were under \the sway of the Bornean chiefs; 
Gat-Paguil, Gat-Sungayan, Gat-Pulintan and Gat-Salacab were 
all of that country} all Borneans, as were Gat-Maglangsangan 
of Bay and his sister Ladia of} Calilaya. 

There are languase patel’ enough, and customs as well, 
to show the extent to which Mohammedan influence and au- 
thority had spread around the Pasig, Manila Bay and Laguna 
de Bay. 


Lakandola, elderly and experienced, saw that armed op- 
position to the Spaniards would result in eventual defeat, but 
his wise councils were overridden by the Bornean chiefs. The 
Malay settlements, or nyuwns, were founded by warrior-datus 
-aided by feudal timawas or higher chiefs, and with these lead- 
ers came the slaves attached to their households, the saguiguilid 
lass of dependents. Around them settled the freemen, their 
warriors, and the slaves of the namamahay class, those having 
the privilege of living in houses of their own. 

These primitive towns and villages, without intercohesion, 

. typified the state of native society confronting the Castilian, 

The rajahs of more important towns than Manila, such as Ma- 
_ eabebe, Guagua and Li-han, as yet unsubdued, were willing to 
risk combat with the tempered blades and smoking arquebuses 
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of the Christian strangers; but meanwhile Manila was being 
built up along the lines laid out by Legaspi and his engineers, 
the labor being supplied by the conquered. Long sullen and 
unreconciled, the gats either departed this life suddenly or suf- 
fered a ridiculous diminution of their realms; and their re- 
duced estate came to typify the hopeless protest of those who 
had once ruled supreme. Racial prejudice is always strong, but 
not stronger than progress 

The nyun of Tondo, where Lakandola ruled, was the 
largest of the settlements near Manila, and several smaller 
units rendering a shadowy. allegianee to Lakandola were at- 
tached to it, Bancusay,\Talindila and Bautangad. With his 
harem and his immediate retainers, together with his manga 
saguiguilid, Lakandola dwelt in-a long rambling building of 
nipa and bamboo ‘politely, ‘but wholly inaccurately, termed a 
palace. The Moslem \cult had not progressed to the point of 
segregating the women as in the south, then the cradle of Phil- 
lippine culture. Among the members of Lakondola’s house- 
hold was his niece, the Dayang-Dayang Candarapa, named from 
the lark of the rice paddies, whose cheery song she often imit- 
ated; and her only relative, save Lakandola, was her widowed 
mother, the Dayang-Dayang Salanta. We must know from 
the title, dayang-dayang, that Candarapa had the blood of 
royalty in her veins both from her father and her mother, as 
the title, a very ancient one, still persists among the Suluanos 
of our own times. 

Sent with two arquebusiers on a mission to Lakandola, Sal- 
eedo surprised a bathing party of women in one of the estuaries 
along his route. Upon his approach, all the women but one 
fled through the swamp grasses; and one, the Dayang-Dayang 
Candarapa, stood petrified with terror. Not over sixteen, her 
slender body molded like a dryad’s, her long hair falling over 
her shoulders, she was a Venus in bronze; and there she stood, 
gazing upon the young noble for the first time. Doffing his 
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morion, he swept her a courtly bow and resumed his way, leav- 
ing the maiden in immobile astonishment. But she had made 
a profound impression upon him, and he soon found other means 
of seeing her. Neither the old rajah nor her mother offered 
objection, and in time loye’s flame was kindled in two young 
and happy hearts. 

In accordance with Malay eustom, Candarapa had been 
promised to the rajah of Macabebe, a turbulent chieftain al- 
ready married times enough, who was desirous of a more in- 
timate connection with Lakandola of Tondo. He was equally 
desirous of Candarapa, whose cherry lips and golden-olive skin 
denoted other blood than‘the pure Malay. So love was not to 
run smooth: 

When Legaspi. heard of his grandson’s infatuation, he for- 
hade it in no uncertain terms; he had other plans for the young 
stion of his noble house.! But! with a flash of chivalry, Sal- 
eedo bowed and replied he would be faithful to Candarapa and 
await a more favorable reply to his request. He hoped that in 
time his stern grandparent would relent. Certainly there was 
little time for dalliance, until the Spanish power should be 
laid on more stable foundations. The age of conquest meant 
hard work and hard fighting, and generally a poor reward. 
Salcedo outwardly threw himself into the game, but inwardly 
dreamed of Candarapa. A building plot had been assigned 
him, and here he raised the dwelling where he thought of Can- 
darapa as its happy mistress. True, it was only a mean dwell- 
ing, of the flimsy materials first used; and yet it may have 
been something better than the rest, since its owner did not 
lack the hearty aid of his soldiers, to whom he was the acme 
of manhood and heroism. 

But Saleedo was off with them to the provinces again, per- 
haps before the little building was completed. With a small 
column and three pieces of artillery he took Cainta and Taytay, 
subjected the towns around Laguna de Bay, and returned to 
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Manila a victor. In his half-armor and plumed morion, he was 
now no less a hero to Candarapa than to his compatriots. The 
rajah of Macabebe learned of the affair through Soliman, and 
lost no time in coming to a new understanding with Lakan- 
dola. Traversing the estuary region of the Rio Grande de la 
Pampanga, he appeared with his fleet of war canoes off Ban- 
eusay bar, the port of Tondo. With him was Gat-Dula of Sex- 
moan, the Gat-Maitan of Hagonoy, and some four hundred 
picked bayani, Malay soldiery, Anchoring his fleet, he led his 
force to the house of the old rajah, where he began to mock 
and ridicule Lakandola for submitting to Legaspi and his men, 
It was not hard to arouse some of the rajah’s lieutenants, hot- 
headed followers of Islam, men like Batong-bakal, Gat-Bonton 
and Kalaw, but the old rajah himself was unwillingly carried 
along on the tide of popular clamor, It was at last agreed that 
war would be declared on the Spaniards, provided the rajah 
of Macabebe would start things off by slaying forty of them; 
after that, Tondo and: Maynilad would join the revolt. A feast 
for the bayani was provided in the courtyard. 

Legaspi, quickly warned of the arrival of the Macabebes, 
but loath to believe they would have the temerity to attack, 
sent two of his officers with the interpreter Mahomat to invite 
the leaders to his palace and assure them of his pacifie inten- 
tions, 

The embassy arrived and delivered its message, but the 
rajah of Macabebe leaped to his feet with flashing eyes. Jerk- 
ing his kampilan from its seabbard, he exclaimed: 

“May the sun divide my body in two, the erocodiles eat 
it, and my wives become unfaithful, if I ever become the friend 
of the Spaniards!’’ 

This oath delivered, he stalked stiffly from the room, and, 
to display further defiance, disdained to descend by the stair- 
way but leaped from the window, agilely lighting on his feet 
and hurling back the defiance to the embassy that he awaited 
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war on the bar of Baneusay. He and the gats and the bayani 
then entered their boats and made preparations accordingly, 
Legaspi dispatehed Martin de Goiti, maestre de campo, 
Saleedo and eighty Spaniards to quell the haughty chieftains. 
A preliminary flight of arrows, a discord of yells, and the bat- 
tle was joined. A ball in the chest from an arquebus killed 
the rajah of Macabebe at once; he fell overboard, a spoil for 
erocodiles by whom he swore. The Spanish craft ran down 
and capsized the native canoes, and the slaughter went on, 
some fifty Malays perishing from sword and arquebus, against 
which they had but lances, bows and arrows, and the kampilan 
and kris; though their cutting weapons were not inferior to 
the Spaniards’, they had nothing to oppose to gunpowder. 
The fleet took. to flight, de Goiti pursuing and destroying 
the canoes one by one. \Loot and prisoners overburdened the 
Spaniards. Among -the prisoners were a son and a nephew of 
Lakandola, whom Legaspi liberated, dissimulating his know- 
ledge of treachery on the part of the rajahs of Tondo, De 
Goite sailed on into Bulakan by the winding channels of the 
Pampanga, taking with him both Lakandola and Rajah Soliman 
to persuade the natives to submit. But eloquence proved un- 
availing, and Legaspi imprisoned Lakandola when the latter 
returned to Tondo without permission, Upon the retum of 
de Goiti and Salcedo, of course Salcedo pleaded for Lakandola 
and he was set at liberty. The towns of Lubao and Betis re- 
fused to submit, and the southwest monsoon suspended opera- 
tions for a time, but the conquest of central Luzon was com- 
pleted by December 1571 and the Pax Espaiiola established 
over a region always before devasted by petty wars and forays 
of the rajahs and pangulos, headmen, of Bulakan and Pam- 
Panga. 
_ Salcedo again in Manila, he and Candarapa exchanged 
‘Messages and rings, in the hope that the future might solve 
their difficulties and bring them happiness. Fray Alvarado 
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soon catechised and baptized Candarapa, with many others of 
Lakandola’s household, and gave Candarapa the Christian name 
of Dolores. Lakandola himself steadily refused to embrace the 
new religion, saying he was too old to change gods. The fair 
neophyte, Candarapa, sent a message to Saleedo hidden in a 
cluster of lotus blossoms. This token of fidelity he kept with 
him to the end. But he was now to go far away, on expedition 
after expedition, the relentless Legaspi believing that by this 
means he could make him forget. 

After the conquest of Zambales, he was sent to conquer the 
land of Samtoy, the Ilokos region on the northwest coast of Lu- 
zon. Historians, somewhat too\eager to show that the power of 
the church reconciled the natives, have glossed over too lightly 
the many petty battles, engagements and hardships of the real 
conquistadores of the archipelago; for though the influence of 
the chureh was marvelous, without the sword of the conqueror 
it was not sufficient.| Salcedo’s expedition to Ilokos and the 
passage around Luzon was no peaceful parade. It was a series 
of on-falls, battles, and hand-to-hand encounters: it was a 
triumph of hard-bitten soldiers, under a skilled and intrepid 
young commander, over both man and nature. In addition to 
conquering the babaknangs, Saleedo fought an engagement at 
sea with three armed Japanese junks; and aside from enemies 
on sea and land, he contended with scanty subsistence, disease- 
laden water, fevers, and a torrid sun beating down on his hand- 
ful of soldiers, who could not lay aside the breastplate and 
buekler for fear of poisoned arrows. 

To his right were the high wooded ranges of the Cordillera, 
with its fierce headhunting population, and to his left a spark- 
ling but barren sea; and before and behind him lay a success- 
ion of hamlets of fighting men whose cunning lay more in the 
stealthy ambush than in open warfare. Only a leader such as 
he could have accomplished the task with a mere detachment 
of soldiers. Not only the display, but the use of invincible 
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force was necessary to convince the native that the lance, the 
bow and arrow, and the kampilan could not compete with 
Christian sword, shield, and arquebus. But his magnanimity 
won them as much as anything else, the babaknangs saw he 
was no crude oppressor; and when he took over his encomienda, 
in the country he had pacified, they rendered him complete 
loyalty. 

But it had been a long and wearying campaign. When at 
last it was completed, Saleedo rounded the northern coast of 
Luzon, sailed down the treacherous Pacific coast, and crossed 
the mountains of Morong to. Manila—to find that his illustrious 
grandfather had died a few weeks before. He shut himself up 
in his palace in grief. Not only had he lost his protector, the 
adelantado, but the beloved Candarapa as well. 

News of his exploits during his long sojourn in Ilokos fil- 
tered into Manila with the usual exaggerations and calumnies. 
Among other things, \it had been reported on good authority, 
as such things always are, that he had-met and married the 
danghter of the rajah of Kaog, Santa Lucia. This tale, re- 
peated to Candarapa, had broken her heart; three months later 
she had died from the blow, but without a murmur. There was 
ho repining, no message, other than the return of the young 
knight’s ring; but the song of the Lark of the Rice Fields, the 
pretty Candarapa, was stilled forever. For days Salcedo 
grieved in silence, refusing the food he sorely needed after the 
hardships of so many months. 

This silence and seclusion was unfortunately construed by 
Guido de Lavezares, who had taken over the governorship after 
the death of Legaspi, as sullen opposition to him, His mis- 
givings were fanned by the usual calumnies of envy, until 
Lavezares’s visit to Salcedo dispelled every notion save that 
he was a young and gallant man profoundly grief-stricken and 
deserving of a comrade’s consolation and trust. His need of 
distraction being apparent, Lavezares sent him to pacify 
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Nebuy, now the Camarines provinces. The hardships of the ex- 
pedition steeled Salcedo to conceal his sorrow, but he found 
no new Candarapa. True to the vow to his first love, steadfast 
in his statement to Legaspi, Saleedo never married. Out on 
the rice paddies, he would often hear the eall of the lark and 
the memories it recalled would overwhelm: him, plunging him 
into the deepest meditation. 
Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my heart did pine, 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine! 

Obseure lines from Poe) perhaps, but appropriate to ex- 
press the ineffable emotion of our obseure but truly heroic 
conquistador. 

During Legaspi’s governorship, Saleedo had refused the 
allotment of an encomienda from motives of delicacy; but after 
Legaspi’s death he accepted the one assigned to him at Sinait, 
near Vigan, Ilokos Sur. From this place, on the desperate oc- 
casion when the notorious Chinese pirate Limahong attacked 
Manila, he made the city by forced marches with troops which 
at the eleventh hour, when hope in the colony was gone, re- 
pulsed the enemy. When he had done this, he returned to Si- 
nait and the honest pursuits of the husbandman, 

. The lordship of an encomienda transferred to the new 
Spanish owner the sole right to the tribute formerly exacted 
by the bakaknangs from the slaves who worked the fields, and 
the tribute collected by the earliest Spanish encomenderors was 
infinitely easier on the lowly kailanes than the old system of 
abuses. After founding Fernandina, now Vigan, the provin- 
cial capital, Saleedo renounced the governorship of the Ilokos 
territory. Worn down by incessant exertions and his unstifled 
grief, the cayalier’s health began to wane. The death of his 
brother, Captain Felipe de Salcedo, and the plight of his 
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orphan sisters in distant Mexico added to his distress of mind. 
_ He was now compelled to go to Manila upon a strange 
errand. The viceroy of Fukien, China, had sent a gift to Ma- 
nila in reward for the defeat of the pirate hordes of Lima- 
hong, and de Sande, to whom it had been sent, conferred it 
generously and justly upon Salcedo. With this and the tribute 
due him, he resolved to return to Mexico and make a home for 
his sisters; and to gather the tribute he went back to Sinait. 
There he was bedridden for weeks with fever. While still on 
his sickbed, he was told of some rich ore deposits in the foothills. 
“T shall now have soniething to take to my sisters,’’ he 
thought to himself, and, ill as he was, he set out for the gold 
lode, Though it was.at no great distance, he was foreed to 
travel slowly. Two days inthe torrid sun, and the little caval- 
eade reached a mountain stream which it would have to ford. 
The stream ran clear\and\cool, and Salcedo, parched with fever, 
drank to excess and died three hours later, March 11, 1576. 
Tn his dead hand were found the withered flowers in which 
Candarapa had sent him her confession of love; yonder, where 
life was new and days were happier. When he died he was 
but twenty-seven years old. He made his will in Manila, as 
a precaution against the long exhausting trip to Mexico, but 
before expiring there in the jungle he made a codicil in which 
he commanded his debts to be paid, and the remainder of his 
fortune to be divided between his two sisters and the most 
worthy of the Ilokanos on his encomienda and in Vigan. A 
Year later his remains were taken up and brought to Manila, but 
long before that the Ilokanos had dug up the head—not as 
a trophy, but as an object of reverence and adoration, which 
they worshiped. Offer of liberal reward finally discovered it, 
and it was tardily sent to Manila, His ashes, together with 
those of his grandfather, Legaspi, were interred. in the pres- 
bytery of St. Paul’s, where both their escutcheons and knightly 
guerdons hung until the present new church was finished, in 
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1614. It is also altogether probable that they adorned the new 
chureh until its desecration by the British in 1762. Meantime 
many governors had been buried there, and it was then that. 
the graves were all torn up in the wild search for treasure. 
Thereafter the Augustinians gathered up what they could, and 
buried it all together in the little chapel at the left of the 
altar. : 
There rests Juan de Salcedo. The dust of centuries and the 
forgetfulness of mankind detract nothing from this noble 
knight, sans peur et sans reproche. In the green paddies of the 
Philippines the wild lark still sings. When next you hear the 
candarapa call, remember, Candarapa. 


IV 
A MONK MILITANT 


lar chapter than that relating to the struggle of Spaniard 

and Chinese for the mastery of the Philippines at the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century, and particularly the sanguinary 
encounter of 1603. So hard pressed were the eight hundred 
Spaniards who then comprised the Manila colony that the clergy 
themselves were forced to drop the crucifix and missal and 
grasp the sword and maee—not to protect religion or country, 
but to defend their lives. ‘The odds were great, twenty to one, 
and the prize considerable, Only the indomitable courage of 
the Spaniard, knight. and man‘at‘arms, monk and bishop, pre- 
served that day the Philippines to the Spanish crown. 


I: the annals of mankind there is hardly a more spectacu- 


The Chinese have always assumed that their early discov- 
eries and long contact with the Philippines gave them prefer- 
ential title to the islands to which commerce drew them a 
thousand years ago. The expeditions of Li-Mahong, the later 
projected conquests under Hikuan and Koxinga, were efforts 
to repossess what were deemed China’s natural frontiers, The 
Chinese have left their mark on the Filipino, of whom hardly 
one lives who does not have the blood of the sons of Han in his 
veins, and the Chinese racial influence on the Filipino is sur- 
passed only by the influence of the Christian religion inculeated 
by the Spaniard. 

Tn May 1603 a fleet of Chinese junks sailed into the bay 
of Manila bearing three mandarins who avowed they came from 
the emperor of China to verify a report which had reached 
Peking that in the province of Cavite there was a mountain of 
solid silver. This was of course news to the Spaniard, but no 
doubt the rumor had spread in China because of the silver pe- 
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sos, from Mexico and Peru, that came annually to Manila as 
the royal subsidy for the colony and in payment for merchan- 
dise shipped on the galleons, millions of which found their way 
to China through the junk traders, sangleys, to whom they were 
paid in Manila for silks and teas shipped on the galleons. The 
three mandarins had with them, as a prisoner, a native sangley 
of Manila, who, they said, had told them about the silver moun- 
tain, 

Indulging their strange request, Governor Don Pedro 
Bravo de Acuiia, to whom they presented their credentials from 
Peking, permitted them to\journey through Cavite and search 
for the mountain, and they took advantage of the courtesy to 
survey the armed forees, forts and defences of the colony. This 
fact, taken in connection with ‘the conference they had with 
leaders of the 25,000 Chinese residents in Manila and through- 
out the islands, caused the Spaniards to suspect the real objec- 
tive of their mission! The sangleys engaged in the junk trade 
and those resident in’ the islands were resentful at all times 
of the onerous taxes levied upon them, and were therefore al- 
ways ripe for revolt. 

The Parian outside the Walled City, between it and the 
Pasig river, was a Chinese town in itself, with eight thousand 
inhabitants. It was surrounded by a stockade and kept under 
a military guard—eight thousand closely crowded aliens with 
their own peculiar religion and culture, and, what was worse, 
their own incomprehensible language. The Dominicans, to 
whom the spiritual subjection of the Chinese was assigned, 
were the only Spaniards speaking Chinese, even brokenly, 
There in the Parian within the high stockade, and around the 
Dominican mission church, the Chinese were domiciled: erafts- 
men in iron, silver and brass, carpenters, bakers, tailors, mer- 
chants, supplying the colony with necessities and a mobile foree 
of industrious workmen, 


THEY UTILIZED THEIR TALENTS 
The friars who built this Philippi hurch long ago, strove for the aspiring Gothic; and 
with the soft stone which was the available material, did what they could to attainit, Some- 
times such churches are repaired, sometimes they fall in ruins 
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A Japanese colony of twenty thousand or more, at this 
period, dwelt apart in the district of Balete, in Dilao, merged 
long ago.into the district now called Paco; and there were also 
colonies of Hindus, Armenians and Caffres—all able and will- 
ing to serve the Spaniards against the highly competitive Chi- 
nese as occasion offered. 

Of the Parian, Eng-Kan was the wealthiest merchant and 
the acknowledged leader. He had come to Manila with Li- 
Mahong, had grown immensely rich from trade, and enjoyed 
the title of mandarin among his countrymen in Manila. He had 
also been baptized a nominal Whristian, and altogether was a 
personage of much power and influence. Upon the departure 
of the three visiting mandarins for China, all rank centered in 
Eng-Kan, and, though the governing powers doubted his fi- 
delity, they were assured. by the Dominicans that he was a 
true Christian and leyal., Te was} however, to prove other- 
wise, \.\ ; 

The walls of the city, so well planned and begun under 
Goyernor Gomez Perez Dasmarifias, were of course still incom- 
plete in 1603, and Eng-Kan offered to build at his own ex- 
pense a parapet facing the Parian and connecting with the 
ferry across the Pasig, as a gift to the king. This offer was 
accepted, but as he cireulated among the workmen and delayed 
the task, the authorities sct the Japanese to spying out the 
Teason. Friction became general between the two peoples on 
this account, and the Chinese got the impression that the Jap- 
anese and the Spaniards were to rise on a certain day and 
Massacre all the Chinese without mercy; news, however ill 
foun ded, which spread with lightning speed to the Chinese in 

rovinees. 
fa Now the Chinese, it is quite certain, had planned to do 
what was now threatened against them, and to forestall an at- 
tack they resolved to revolt on the eve of St. Francis and make 
themselves masters of Manila. The plan was divulged, like so 
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many similar ones in the Philippines, by a native woman. She 
was married to a Japanese, and reported the plans of the Chi- 
nese to Fray Juan de Talavera, curate of Quiapo, .who im- 
mediately informed Bishop Benavides and Governor Acuiia. 
But the governor regarded it as only a rumor, while some of 
the clergy went into their pulpits and warned their congrega- 
tions, preaching preparedness. 

But the woman had reported no idle rumor. On the eve 
of St. Francis some six thousand Chinese left the Parian, 
crossed the river and occupied a position which they proceeded 
to fortify; then they sallied forth and set fire to three suburbs, 
now close-in districts of Manila, Binondo, Tondo, and Quiapo. 

During the conflagration and consequent confusion, armed 
bands of the sangleys; stripped to the waist, armed with their 
national weapons, wearing hideous masks and carrying banners, 
ran about in the midst of the flames, slaughtering the terrified 
natives indiscriminately. Above the crackle of the flames and 
the toesin of the bells, could be heard the shrieks of the inno- 
cent victims, while the ruddy glare of the fire soon told 
Governor Acufia that the revolt had occurred after all, 

The friars in Binondo had gathered the woman and children 
into the spacious church, guarded by twenty arquebusiers and 
the men-at-arms of Don Luis Perez Dasmarifias, the brother 
of the unfortunate royal governor Gomez Perez Dasmariiias, 
father of Manila’s walled defenses, who, ten years earlier, had 
been massacred by Chinese galley slaves off the coast of Mari- 
caban. Don Luis’s house was a solid stone mansion on Calle 
Sacristia, adjacent to the Binondo chureh, and all night long 
he and his men fought back the ferocious Chinese, bent upon 
taking this place of vantage. Meantime they threw up a 
stockade across the ereek, on the site which is now calle Santo 
Cristo—Chinese still, after three centuries! 

Before dawn Don Luis estimated that the revolting Chinese 
numbered more than twelve thousand, the original band being 
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reinforced with later recruits from the city and the provinees. 
He therefore sent word by a Dominican cavalier to send succor, 
so as not to abandon the great church and the noncombatants 
who had sought safety within its walls. 

Long before this hour the citizens of Manila had manned 
the walls to defend themselves from the hordes of Chinese who, 
with sealing ladders and clumsy mantas, or moving towers, 
furiously assaulted the city, only to be driven back by the ar- 
tillery and the arquebusiers. Fray Bernardino Meneses, once 
4 captain in Flanders, organized companies to defend the gates. 
Other friars captained the Japanese and Armenian merchants 
and traders who dropped the yardstick and balances to grasp 
the pike and sword. : 

To the request.of Don Tuiz Perez Dasmarifias the chivalry 
of Manila at once résponded, ‘as if to the call to a crusade, The 
commander was Don Tomas de Acufia, nephew of the governor, 
and with him rode Juan de Alcega, hero of the marine battle 
against Van Noort and his heretic Hollanders, Then there was 
Fernandez de Avila, lmight of the Order of Santiago, and Don 
Mateo de Benavides, nephew of the bishop, and captains, of- 
fieers and cadets from all the prominent families in Manila. 
Mounted, armed with cuirass and morion, sword and mace, they 
were the flower of Spanish chivalry in the Orient—impatient 
to give battle to the murderous Chinese awaiting them under 
the pall of smoke across the river. They too hurriedly crossed, 
and reformed their ranks in the tiny suburb of San Gabriel, 
one hundred and thirty strong! 

_ One hundred and thirty picked men, out of a colony of 
eight hundred, making its last stand’ Such is the heroism 
buried in the motley archives of Manila. 

‘Sweeping forward at a sharp trot, they soon confronted a 
force of three hundred sangleys, and in the distance they heard 
the trumpets of Don Luis, advancing to take the enemy in the 
Tear, The combat commenced, the cavaliers lopping off bare 
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arms as the Chinese, stabbing and lunging, leaped forward to 
hamstring the horses. Pagan battle eries mingled with shouts 
of Santiago and Spain! Unable to withstand the shock of re- 
peated charges, the sangleys retreated into a field of sugar 
cane, the property of the Dominicans, who introduced the plant 
into the islands. Unwisely, the impetuous cavaliers followed 
the enemy into this field, and were soon lost and separated from 
one another. Eng-Kan, viewing the battle from his stockade, 
now sent two troops to the aid of the vanguard, and, leaping 
and swimming across the Binondo eanal, they fell fresh upon 
the distracted and disorganized Spaniards and massacred them 
to a man. 


The heroie ‘Don Luis\was unhorsed and stabbed to death, 
a score of captains were dealt with likewise, and their severed 
heads, impaled on pikes; soon adorned the stockade of the Pa- 
rian, The citizens of\ Manila thus beheld the tragic end of their 
finest and best. Not a-home in’ Manila but mourned the loss 
of its bravest in the unfortunate sally, but there was no time 
for lamentations and prayers, Enraged by the sight of the 
heads on the stockade, Captain Gallinato made a whirlwind 
sally from Puerta Real with forty troopers and set fire to the 
Parian itself, destroying the merchandise in its warehouses, 


Monks doffed the cassock and put on the corselet of the 
soldier, servants and even women labored valiantly to 
strengthen the walls. It was a day of vengeance, a fight to the 
death, for the infuriated Chinese, never at any time merciful, 
gave short shrift to all their victims. With the pick of her 
captains killed, their blood drying in the dusty road across 
the Pasig, Manila mobilized her last resources. Cristobal de 
Ascueta, as maestre de campo, advised Fabian tactics in order 
to equalize the combat more, Eng-Kan was sent by Acufia to re- 
quest the Chinese to lay down their arms and surrender. He 
made so little effort to bring this about that upon his return 
to the Parian he was haled before a drumhead court which 
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sentenced him to decapitation. The sentence was forthwith 
executed and his head put in a basket which was hung down 
from the San Andres bastion. 

The most effective and spectacular defense of the city was 
by Fray Antonio Flores, undertaken and carried out single- 
handed, A erack shot with both crossbow and arquebus, Fray 
Antonio was another veteran of the Flanders campaigns, that 
prolific field of the Spanish infantry. He had had a varied 
career in Europe and on the Mediterranean before taking his 
vows. For nearly twenty years he had been a prisoner of the 
Turks in Anatolia, whence, through desperate valor and in- 
genuity, he at last made his escape. The records do not state his 
age in 1603, but it.must have been not far from fifty. The re- 
yolt under way, Governor Acufa appointed him to keep the 
fleet of some two hundred Chinese junks under strict survei- 
lance—the trading fleet from)China. The junks’ crews had not 
as yet gone out, but were to be prevented from getting into the 
city by stratagem. 

The fleet was anchored along the southern shore of the 
river between Fort Santiago and the Puerta de Santo Domingo 
(demolished together with a section of the wall toward the 
river, soon after the American occupation of Manila in August 
1898), and could be destroyed by a plunging fire from the ar- 
tillery on the walls. Fray Antonio was furnished a small 
galeota, with a crew of natives, 

_ The day of carnage drew to a close. night descended, dark 
and cloudy, but fitfully illuminated by the red glare from the 
burning suburbs, and made horrible by the outeries of the 
wounded and the moans of the dying, and the staccato popping 
of the bamboo materials in the native huts licked up by the 
flames—sounding at a distance like volleys of musketry. Fray 
Antonio’s vigil was trying in the extreme. As midnight ap- 
proached, the men of his command began falling out to snateh 
some sleep; only a lone sentry and he remained awake. Pres- 
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ently on the ripples of the Pasig he caught sight of a floating 
object which appeared to be a bunch of waterweeds known 
colloquially as Pasig cabbage, but as it was floating against 
the current the monk reached out and grasped it;—and by the 
hair, as it proved to be a swimming sangley. 

Taken ashore and put to the torture, the man confessed 
that the plan was to attack the walls at dawn from both sides, 
the Parian and the Pasig, and for the junk fleet to assist. 

Fray Antonio hastened to his monastery, where he pro- 
vided himself with water and vinegar and a scanty ration 
of food, two arquebuses, four hundred bullets and plenty of 
dry powder. He then hurried back to the river, with two ser- 
vant boys from the monastery, and embarked in a dugout 
which he backed into a thicket\ of mangroves below the angle 
of the bastion dominating the river and stockade, as no other 
embankment or ravelin then existed. His choice of a strategic 
point proved to be excellent. 

The long night ended. A gray sullen dawn crept over 
the beleagured city, while the hubbub from the sangleys across 
the river told of their preparations for the attack, and their 
confidence that the Spaniards were at their merey. Fray An- 
tonio instructed his servant boys, shivering with fear, to re- 
load each gun as soon as it was discharged, and to be as care- 
ful and silent as possible so as not to disclose their position to 
the enemy, who could overwhelm them either from land or wa- 
ter. 

A flotilla of bancas from in front of the Church of San 
Gabriel (a Dominican mission church for the Chinese of which 
ealle San Gabriel is the modern remnant) began crossing to 
Manila loaded within an inch of the gunwales with Chinese: 
half naked, armed with catans sharp as razors, hastily impro- 
vised pikes and forks, and scaling ladders of bamboo with 
which to surmount the walls. When they got within range, 
about the middle of the swirling river, Fray Antonio opened 
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on them with his arquebuses, which, with two balls to the shot 
aimed into the thick of the baneas, did fearful execution. He 
fired coolly and steadily, the repeated shots leading the enemy 
to believe there was a large force of arquebusiers on the walls, 
The steersmen were killed on two of the bancas; the bancas, 
turning broadside to the current, were soon capsized, and the 
river became a mass of frenzied sangleys fighting for their 
lives in the treacherous waters. Fray Antonio’s steady fire con- 
tinued, and there were no misses; screened by the bushes and 
firing double loads at close range, he killed numbers with every 
shot. At last the remaining baneas hesitated until reinforcements 
could arrive. 

Meanwhile, the sangleys who had the clumsy mantas were 
thrusting these forward from the bridgehead on the Parian 
side of the river toward ‘the city wall. The plunging fire from 
the walls could be effective only if it came from the artillery, 
but Fray Antonio, firmg low, picked off scores of the sweating, 
straining sangleys and made the use of the machines impossi- 
ble, The annals no doubt exaggerate, but they say that along- 
side the causeway the marshes were piled full of the victims 
of Fray Antonio’s marksmanship. 

Again the bancas advanced from the river, and again came 
into the zone of deadly fire. Ali day long this continued, from 
the alternating angles. Firing incessantly and handing back 
_ the smoking arquebuses to his servant boys to be reloaded with 
double charges, Fray Antonio subsisted himself throughout the 
siege on vinegar and water. Twice during the day, stealthily 
swimming sangleys penetrated his retreat, only to get arque- 
bus shots point blank and wash out to the bay on the blood- 
stained waters. One gigantie fellow succeeded in getting hold 
of the gunwale of the dugout, but was given the coup de grace 
with a pike wielded by a servant boy; and he, like the others, 
neyer returned to advise the enemy that the deadly fire came 
from but one man. 
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The annals declare that Fray Antonio put six hundred 
sangleys hors de combat that memorable day, and, though this 
account is evidently embellished with the enthusiasm natural 
to those whom the friar had saved from Chinese vengeance, as 
an example of coolness and precision in the face of overwhelming: 
danger, his feat remains one of the most remarkable in history. 
Re-entering the city he had so valiantly defended, he was greeted 
with an ovation from the overjoyed citizens; in all the monas- 
tery towers bells clanged his praises, and the congratulations of 
the old governor and all the notables were showered upon him. 
He accepted all with saintly humility, and returned at once 
to his Christian duties. 

God, he was sure. was the one to be praised; in devout 
thanksgiving he ‘knelt at the altar. 

The nonplusséd\Cliinese now deserted the vicinity of Ma- 
nila and retreated into the provinees, toward Laguna de Bay, 
where columns of Spaniards and natives pursued them so re- 
morselessly that practically the entire colony was wiped out. 
Under Don Luis de Velasco were four Franciscans armed with 
erueifixes and long-handled maces, this column dogging the 
Chinese’ heels as far as Tabuco, now Cabuyao, on Laguna de 
Bay. Fray Ricon, too, another veteran of the campaigns in 
the Low Countries, commanded a column filling the ereek beds 
with the Chinese dead. But the Chinese, who were not given 
quarter, would give none on their part, and even the monks 
who remained at their posts in the parishes were not spared. 
Fray Diego de Magdalena was erucified to a tree; crucifix in 
hand, ‘‘he rendered his spirit to his Maker.’’ 

Others were tortured to slow death, still others mercifully 
decapitated. 

When it was all over and the dangers harboring down in 
the Moluccas were to think about, Fray Antonio, the monk mil- 
itant par excellence, accompanied Governor Acufia on an ex- 
pedition there; but on this occasion his arms were but the up- 
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raised crucifix. He died from the hardships of the campaign, 
and his body was buried with all the military and ecclesiastical 
rites. For two hundred years the Portuguese, the British, and 
the Duteh harassed the Spaniard in the Philippines, and of 
course were not immune from his aggressions and retaliations, 
taking blow for blow; but by heroism, often the most exalted 
personal heroism, like that of Fray Antonio, the Spaniard held 
doggedly on, cowing the turbulent Chinese; clashing incessant- 
ly with the fanatic Mohammedan, until he and his European 
rivals (save the Portuguese, who were early put out of the 
running) settled into their respective spheres of influence and 
ownership in the Far East. True, respecting religion, he was in- 
transigent, making. no compromises; but he was a man of 
faith simple and inyineible, abiding and believing faith, and 
this is what sustained him in the Philippines— at once his most 
distant conquest and most renowned. When we behold the pre- 
carious position of that handful of Spaniards in Manila on 
St, Francis Day 1603, and wait to see how valorously they ex- 
tricated themselves from danger and preserved the colony from 
annihilation, we discern, resurgent in the Spaniard’s soul, that 
faith by which men remove mountains from their pathway and 
ford the mightiest seas in tiny shallops—as if they were cruis- 
ing the Biseay on a holiday. 


Vv 
THE MURDER OF THE RECTOR 


Manila is the Augustinian church, St. Paul’s, and the 

portion of the monastery immediately adjoining it, 
surrounding the first of seven courtyards embraced in this mon- 
astery property as a whole, which, occupying the largest block 
in the city, extends east and west from calle General Luna to 
calle Santa Lucia, skirting the\western wall, and north to south 
from calle Real to\callé Potenciana, These are the modern 
names of the streets bordering the ancient pile, but until the 
British occupation, in 1762, calle General Luna was called Real, 
and royal governors made their state entrance to the city along 
it, through the south gate, which’ has been removed to widen 
the street. After that, the governors entered through the Puerta 
del Pariin, and the street leading from it became, of course, 
calle Real, In very modern times, old calle Real was named 
calle Nozaleda, from the archbishop of the Islands during the 
last years of the Spanish régime and the beginning of the Ame- 
riean; and then, when an elected municipal board came into 
authority in Manila, the exigeney of remembering the heroes 
of the insurrection faced it, and calle Nozaleda became calle 
General Luna—with Archbishop Nozaleda forgotten. 

The Augustinians came with Legaspi, Urdaneta as the nav- 
igator; and St. Paul’s is therefore the oldest church in Manila, 
dating from the day the city was founded, May 19, 1571. It 
was Santa Potenciana’s day, and she is the patroness of the 
‘‘very noble and ever loyal city of Manila.’’ An inspiring mil- 
itant figure in the clouds, she has participated in battles in 
defense of the city; but this was long ago, when the faithful 
could discern the lineaments of the saints. 


bla rarest, most magnificent medieval structure in old 
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The first Augustinian church, dedicated to St. Paul, in 
Manila, was of bamboo and nipa, the latter a palm universally 
used for building in the Islands; but this church soon burned 
down. A much more pretentious one, of timber, burned down 
at the time of Governor Gonzalo Ronquillo’s funeral, in 1583, 
the candles round the catafalque setting the tapestries ablaze 
and the fire, spreading from the church, consuming two-thirds 
of the town. Temporary structures then served for thirteen 
years, when the lay brother Juan de Herrera arrived in Manila 
With a mission of twenty Augustinian friars and lay brothers, 
and began the construction of permanent buildings for the order. 
Herrera was a skillful arehitect,.2 nephew of the builder of the 
Escorial. He first. built the Augustinian sanctuary of Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe, now a commanding ruin on a hilltop near 
Fort McKinley, and then began St. Paul's, completing it in 
1614, \ 

Both structures, Guadalupe and St. Paul’s, are excellent 
examples of sturdy Roman mission architecture; and though 
the Americans were compelled to destroy Guadalupe at the in- 
¢eption of the Filipino insurrection, rebel forces having oceupied 
it im order to threaten Manila, St. Paul’s remains practically 
as Herrera completed it, save the eastern bell tower, which, 
split vertically by the earthquake of 1872, has been removed. 
In the adjoining monastery, these places always being called 
conventos in the Philipipnes, the early friars of this aristocra- 
tic order familiarized themselves with the native languages, 
opened, perhaps, the first school in the capital, and set up one 
of the first printing presses, brought from Japan, where it must 
have been taken by the Jesuits. Here Blanco lived, the friars’ 
most noted botanist, author of La Flora de las Islas Filipinas. 
Here too lived Zuniga, who wrote the best of the friars’ his- 
tories of the islands; and in the church are buried most of 
the early royal governors, including the Adelantado Legaspi, 
and conquistadores, including Juan de Salcedo and Martin de 
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Goiti. Their ashes, mingled together since the spoliation by the 
British, rest beneath a little chapel at the left of the altar. 

Make the rounds of the cloister in this monastery, and be- 
hold many a martyrdom commemorated in the oils on the 
massive walls. Herrera, the author of these walls, lost his life 
while superintending the building of the church at San Pedro 
Macati. He slipped from a scaffold, on which his scapularies 
caught, and strangled to death before the workmen could reach 
him. Legend says that on moonlit nights the ghostly effigy of 
the friar-architect dangles from the church tower. 

The spacious atrium of St. Paul’s is paved with granite 
slabs, many bearing Chinese inscriptions, and flanking the main 
portal on cither side, and on the low gateposts of the coping 
dividing the atrium from the strect, are celestial lions, memen- 
tos of the day when this piorleer order sent its intrepid mis- 
sionaries over Asia in the effort to convert the Orient to the 
gentle creed of the Savior, and acknowledgement of the heg- 
emony of Philip. Seldom during the early period did the friars 
fail as Christians in shepherding their flocks, for their faith in 
heaven was as sublime as the unselfishness of their labors. 
Poverty was the rule, especially in a land whieh even today 
possesses little wealth. One friar at his death left but one habit, 
a woodeut of Santa Catalina, a clay image of Our Lady and a 
wooden crucifix, 

‘Around both the monastery and the atrium cling many 
traditions of authertie events of that stirring epoch in the Phil- 
ippines which lived its glorious day and passed while America, 
for the most part, still lingered in primeval sleep. Here were 
formulated protests against taxing the natives, making them 
tribute-payers; here was a citadel of Rome in her resistance 
to the state. 

In his obseure cabinet in the Escorial, that royal spider, 
Philip II, once issued a decree concerning this same monastery. 
Going over his voluminous correspondence, he was wont to note 


FOR HIS EXCELL 

This is the Postigo (Postern) Gate of M 

drawbridges raised and their porteullisses lowered at curfe yery event xclusively 

for use of the royal governor and the archbishop. The governor's palace "(ouileiby: the 

tyrant Venegas) was immediately to the left of Calle Postigo, in the walled city, the arch- 
bishop’s palace where it is now, a step away to the right, or south, on Calle Arzobispo 


ila that in the ok were used, their 
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on the wide margins purposely left for his royal hand, ‘‘I will 
it done”’ or ‘‘Do it.’’ Such were the edicts that governed half 
the known world, for in his far-flung domain he was absolute, 
even if certain of the nobles of Spain had the privilege of re- 
maining covered in his kingly presence. Like Louis XIV, he 
was the state, and likewise the church—a regal height to which 
the French monarch could never aspire. His powers ranged 
from the burning of heretics in Carthagena and Flanders, to 
the appointment of a bishop in Peru; from the founding of a 
town in Florida, to the regulation of a monastery in the Mo- 
Iuecas. Remembered as a saint by the Roman clergy, he was 
nevertheless a cruel bigot to\the day of his death. 

- There was an early clash\ between the church and state in 
the Philippines, that is, betwen the friars and the secular au- 
thorities, over the \encomender‘os, those who held land grants 
from the king or his agents, the royal governors. In this los- 
ing battle, the encomerideros petitioned Philip to PS der the 
scandalous lives of the monks of St. Augustine.’’ There are 
black sheep in every society, even in the ranks of the clergy. 
Generally speaking in the Philippines of the 17th century these 
black sheep were from Mexico, born of Spanish parents, but 
partaking of the license of that careless and sleepy land; and, 
unlike their sterner brothers from Spain herself, they some- 
times fell victim to that unholy trinity, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

Heeding the encomenderos’ petition, Philip II issued a 
royal cedula September 17, 1616, decreeing a severe regimen 
in the monasteries of Manila, and, through the Father General 
in Rome, he had appointed, as provincial rector, Fray Vicente 
de Sepulveda. A rigid martinet, personally Fray Vicente was of 
unblemished character: old in the service of God, a good but 
stern ascetic. His harshness and austerity aroused some of 
_ the friars to thoughts of revenge. 
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The Manila of those days was nothing if not outwardly 
religious, the clergy uniting the majesties of God and king. 
The city was vivid with colorful life. Flotillas of dugouts 
plied the Pasig as they do today, fetching things to market 
and things got in exchange back into the provinces; but the 
commerce of the Orient converged at Manila, and along the 
lower reaches of the river fleets of cascos, champans and junks 
from Java, Siam, China, Japan and Borneo were tethered, crude 
argosies suppying the cargo for the annual galleon to Acapulco, 
Sefioras with cloaked escorts, sword at side, dagger at belt, 
and sefioritas in mantillas, discreetly chaperoned, viewed the 
gaudy offerings in the. bazaars. Chinese porters sweated and 
grunted, trotting along with their heavy loads—contrasting with 
Malays in red breeclies and wide palm hats, doing like work, 
perhaps, but with greater finesse, less straining of muscles, 
There were, as now, knots of Malay women along the streets, 
dressed in gauzy jusis and sinamays, many of them carrying 
babies in folds of cloth slung over their shoulders. Officers in 
plumed morions, pikemen and pages added contrast and varia- 
tion. 

But dominant over all were the clergy, in their flowing 
habits with turned-back cowls, sandaled and shod, they were 
very much in evidence, 

Suddenly the tinkling of a little bell would be heard, an- 
nouncing the passing of the Host, the visible sign of the Holy 
Sacrament. Instantly all sank to their knees, crossing them- 
selves devoutly. As by an invisible wand of silence, disputes 
would be hushed, bargaining quelled, cries stilled, coy flirtations 
arrested. Nothing would be heard but the tinkle of the silver 
bell, the shuffle of the acolytes, and the ponderous tread of the 
priest, as he swept by, bearing the Santo Beatico to some suf- 
ferer nearing his earthly end. 

As was most natural, the Filipinos took to this religion, 
embued with so much pomp and mystery; it wooed them away 
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from their worship of ancestral-spirit idols in the forest groves, 
at weird altars presided over by fanatic priestesses, to a better 
life which offered them immortality and companionship with 
the saints. 

Amid such scenes stalked a friar, a creole born of Spanish 
parents in Mexico, Fray Juan de Oscariz by name. 


Lacking the true devotion of the monk, he had somehow 
managed to become an Augustinian and sail for the Philippines, 
but manifestly more in the service of the devil than of the 
Lord. He plotted against discipline in the monastery, and his 
persuasive talk and ingratiating manner won over two lay 
brothers who were undergoing the novitiate preparatory to 
taking their final yows. Taking undue advantage of the kind- 
ly prior, Oseariz gambled and indulged in other wordly liber- 
ties ill befitting God's celibate servants. He also tempted the 
lay brothers to join him in these pleasures, they being willing 
to risk the evils of the flesh and the devil, provided they es- 
eaped detection. ; 


This was all changed by the arrival of Fray Vicente, 
whose rigorous measures quickly aroused the resentment of the 
guilty; and Oscariz soon convinced the two lay brothers that 
they should do away with Fray Vicente at all cost. Six dif- 
ferent times they tried to poison him, putting the potion in 
his breakfast chocolate, but though he was made very ill, he 
did not suecumb to the poison. 

_ They then pounded glass into a fine powder and mixed 
it with the jelly for Fray Vicente’s table, but a servant ate 
the jelly and died from the effects. The time came when the 
conspirators were in deadly fear that their plots would be ex- 
posed and complaint lodged with the father rector. Oscariz, 
who, the chronicles say, was of a peevish and melancholy tem- 
perament, saw in the future perpetual dishonor to him if the 
rector continued his investigations, so he played his last card 
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and induced the two lay brothers to strangle the rector in his 
cell, 

This crime was committed in the grim old monastery at 
two o’clock of the morning of August 1, 1617. The lay brothers 
were timid and averse to staining their hands with saintly blood, 
but, urged by fear of the discovery of their plots, and by the 
desperate Oseariz at the point of a dagger he always carried 
beneath his habit, they finally overcame their oSuEies and 
agreed to follow his instructions. 

The night was gloomy, the tail of a typhoon was passing 
over Manila. All day showers had lashed the city. They still 
kept it up, and the noise of the storm beating upon the monas- 
tery drowned out, the conspirators’ footsteps. The villains 
stole from their cells about midnight, barefoot, and advanced 
along the wide corridor to the bare cell of the rector, which 
they entered noiselessly. They bore no light, and, after a 
whispered consultation. at the door, open behind its heavy eur- 
tain, they advanced, and Oscariz awakened the rector and 
told him to say his last prayers. 

Ailing as he was, it may be supposed that the rector believed 
their mission kindly in purpose. He said his prayers as reques- 
ted, and then without any outery, lay down again upon his pal- 
let. They then proceeded to choke him to death, but he was 
so emaciated that this took a long time; the lay brothers grew 
nervous, panic-striken, and finally, unable to wait longer, Os- 
cariz himself twisted the rector’s head around two or three 
times, after breaking the neck. Then the three hurried back 
along the corridor to their respective cells and feigned to sleep. 

The great gates of the monastery were closed throughout 
the night, as was customary. 

The thoughts of the guilty, reduced to inactive waiting, 
had, no doubt, a great deal to do with their final apprehen- 
sion, for their crime was not discovered until about ten o’clock 
the next morning, the general conjecture being that the old 
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rector was still sleeping. The lay brothers, aghast at what 
they had done, would have fled as soon as the gates were open- 
ed, but Oscariz told them that flight was tantamount to con- 
fession and bade them await the issue. However, during the 
confusion attendant on the discovery of the crime, one of the 
Jay brothers could hold himself no longer and made a spectac- 
ular escape. Seizing a rope, he ran along the coping of the 
monastery wall to the ledge toward the bay. Here he secured 
the rope to a projecting beam and lowered himself to the 
moat, swimming this and the adjacent marsh. 

This man, the scion of. an influential family, took sane- 
tuary in a distant province and later found means of escap- 
ing to Macao, the Rorkagneye colony, where he disappears from 
history. 

The prior of the monastery made use of an ingenius 
stratagem to discover \the other murderers, for he was con- 
yineed that more than one was involved. First ordering the 
gates to be closed, he called the roll of the brotherhood. It 
was complete, saying the escaped lay brother and two friars 
sick in the infirmary. He then intoned a short prayer, asking 
God’s guidance in the discovery of the guilty. He had the 
rector’s body brought below and placed on a rude bier, the 
lifeless right hand arranged so that it pointed at each brother 
as he entered the antechamber—pointed as if in accusation! 

The order was for the friars to file past the bier and kiss 
‘the outstretched hand. As each man did so, the prior placed 
his hand over the man’s heart. Innocent hearts were beating 
normally. Nothing could be told from a rigidly impassive 
face, but the hastened beating of the guilty men’s hearts be- 
trayed them. Their guilt was the more evident when, upon 
the remorseless prior’s order, they were scized and bound with 
eords: the lay brother broke down and confessed, but Oscariz 
gave way to blasphemous imprecations and remained defiant 
and impenitent to the last. 
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They were shortly brought before an ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal, which, upon the confession of the lay brother, found them 
guilty and sentenced them to death. 


Manila’s eager talebearers soon heralded the news abroad, 
and on the day set for the execution of the sentence 
the narrow streets around the monastery were crowded with 
the curious and the horrified. The prior was relentless. The 
two condemned brothers were brought into the stone-flagged 
atrium, where a gallows had been erected. By the usual elab- 
orate ceremonies of the church they were stripped of their 
frocks, which were violently torn from their backs, and then 
they were formally disgraced and expelled from the order. 
As private citizens, they\ were then administered a flogging 
with long rattan ‘rods; after which they where escorted to the 
gallows and publicly. hanged. 


Their remains were buried beneath the cloister, near the 
porter’s lodge, facing the altar of San Nicolas de Tolentino, 


The funeral of their victim, the venerable Rector Fray 
Vicente de Sepulveda, was also public and impressive, and 
there is no doubt that the stately ceremonies and subdued 
chanting of the requiem masses had more effect in correcting 
monastical abuses than the royal cedula of Philip II. Fray 
Vicente was laid to rest facing the main altar, where, the 
chronicler says, ‘‘his body awaits the glorious day of triumph 
for the saints and the confusion of reprobates.*’ He adds that 
the erime had been foretold; that when the former prior, 
Fray Geronimo de las Alas, died, May 17, 1617, in the infir- 
mary facing the sea, a cat was found mothering three white 
mice, which she afterward killed and ate, and this was a portent 
of the crime later committed. 

While this may be dismissed with a smile, it shows the 
eredulity of an age when signs and portents revealed the un- 
bending and inscrutable will of Providence. 
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The Pope, Paul V, remonstrated with the Augustinians of 
Manila for the public disfrocking and hanging of the guilty 
brothers, but the father general excused it, and with very 
good reason, saying that the general publicity and the heinous- 
ness of the crime demanded speedy and public punishment, 
and that no condonation of such a murder was possible. The 
granite slabs paving the atrium of St. Paul’s in Manila echo 
with violent scenes in the city’s history, tranquil as that his- 
tory has been. Here de Nava murdered the slave girl, and 
was hanged in 1685; over \this paved courtyard surged the 
mob which, inflamed by\the friars, murdered Governor Bus- 
tamante in 1719; the English grenadiers encamped here in 
1762; and Yankee soldiers, detailed to kitchen police, carried 
water from the monastery cistern across the spacious atrium 
in 1898; while behind \its coping the Constabulary mutineers 
fired their deadly volleys in 1920. But no scene staged here 
has been more spectacular than the hanging of Fray Juan Os- 
eariz and the lay brother, his accomplice, in 1617; a meting 
out of a condign punishment, fitting the awful crime. 

The wages of sin is death. 


VI ° 
THE TRAGEDY OF A GOVERNOR GENERAL 


HE monastery church and conyento of the Recoletos, 
oh the barefoot Augustinian friars, overlooks the south- 

ern wall of old Manila. This church was ancient before 
the Declaration of Independence was written; it existed before 
the Pilgrims landed. It is mossgrown but still grim and 
massive, after the march of centuries. It was never an aristo- 
cratic church, such were St.\Paul’s and the Cathedral; but un- 
der its stone flags’ Governor \Don Alonzo Fajardo y Tenza 
and his unhappy wite were buried, though the centuries have 
fled away and the marking stones of the noble graves have 
long since disappeared, The days when the chureh was- 
triumphant over thé ‘state and the city was under the con- 
trol of a militant clergy have gone, not, perhaps, to return; 
but the fruits of the labors of the unshod monks still endure, 
the ereed professed by the Filipino millions. 

In the spacious Recoletos convento still linger a few of 
the friars, now old and gray, whose scattered missions once 
spread from the wilds of Caraga to the mountains of Zamba- 
les. 

On June 18, 1617, the royal galleon Santa Ana arrived 
at Manila from Acapuleo with the royal governor on board, 
Don Alonzo Fajardo y Tenza, Knight of Alcantara, Lord of 
Espinardo, and his wife, also of the Spanish nobility, Dona 
Catalina Maria Sembrano, both of Murcia in old Spain. Don 
Alonzo had campaigned in Flanders, then as now the fertile 
field for military experience. He was of middle age, and, as 
the chroniclers say, ‘‘stern, just, pious and disinterested.’ Op- 
posed to pomp and ostentation, when he was made aware of 
a triumphal entry into the city prepared for him by the local 
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notables, he disappointed them by quietly taking a shallop 
from the anchorage at Cavite and entering Manila by way of 
the Puerta Postigo—the little postern gate reserved as.a pri- 
vate means of ingress and egress for the governor, the Arch- 


bishop and the oidores—greatly to the chagrin of the officials 
who had prepared and announced the publie weleome and 


triumphal procession, 
But if the governor was so austere of manner, Dofia Ca- 


talina possessed the lively Andalusian character; she was 


young, and of a romantic disposition. Furthermore, she boast- 
ed the three-times-three attributes of the classic Castilian 
beauty: white skin, white teeth, white hands; black hair, black 
lashes, black eyes; rosy cheeks, rosy lips, rosy fingernails, So 
the swains of Manila hymned her. At least it may be said that 
she and her stern ‘and aging husband had very little in com- 
mon. To her the long voyage from Spain, over two oceans, 
and the hurried trip ‘across Mexico, had offered little enough 
by way of adyenture;) and this was not relieved when she and 
her husband took up their residence in the governor’s palace, 
a long rambling, undignified building facing the Cathedral. 

_ Dona Catalina’s marriage had been clearly one of con- 
venience, and love had not blossomed where such sterile seed 
had been sown, 


“Don Alonzo brought orders from the king against the 
abuses to which the natives had been subjected: the building 
and manning of the galleys and galleons that former gover- 
nors, de Acufia and de Silva, had lost in fatal expeditions 
against Malacca and the Moluccas, and the forced labor on the 
city walls, the churches and the conventos. These abuses were 
accordingly rectified, and he bore the name of a just and im- 
partial ruler. His original orders had been to lead an ar- 
mada by way of Cape Horn to be employed against the Dutch 
who were making unwonted depredations upon Spanish com- 
merce, but the outbreak of hostilities in Europe prevented 
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this. The Dutch would allow the galleon from Manila to sail 
on its regular route, seize it on the high seas, and confiscate 
the wealth of the colony with impunity. 

To checkmate them Don Alonzo devised a secret code by 
which he conyeyed sailing orders to the general of the galleon 
that were not unsealed until the vessel was well beyond Ma- 
nila Bay. This confused the enemy, who could never deter- 
mine what route the galleon would take; she might go by 
way of the San Bernardino straits, she might take the north- 
ern route around Luzon. 

In addition to the Dutch corsairs, there were the recur- 
rent Moro raids under Silonga; and these Don Alonzo check- 
ed with the expeditions under\the valiant Lazaro de Torres. 

The Plaza de Armas, now Plaza McKinley, was the scene 
of activities connected with the administration, but these, ex- 
cepting the religious\ processions and ceremonies, were chief- 
ly military. One of the religious ceremonies in which Dona 
Catalina’s brother-in-law, Don Luis Fajardo, took part, has 
been handed down by the chroniclers as a special event. At 
the head of the procession rode Don Luis, with the emblazoned 
gonfalon of the Virgin. He was followed by four pages, each 
leading a richly caparisoned charger bearing the royal seals 
and insignia. Then eame the maesire de campo, ranking a 
marshal’s baton, and the general of the galleys, the alcalde, 
mayor, the regidores, aldermen, and the various confraterni- 
ties in their distinctive uniforms. Long ranks of chanting 
friars came next, with lines of lighted tapers; for all these 
processions took place at night. Bringing up the rear were 
the dignitaries of the church, in costly vestments and sur- 
rounded by the hierarchy of the Islands. 

This may have been life to Don Alonzo, it certainly was 
not to Dofa Catalina; she was a joyous creature, but Don 
Alonzo frowned on all merrymaking and frivolity. Only in- 
frequently might a few young cavaliers jingle up the narrow 


Sentry Box, Fort Santiago, at the Sta. Barbara Battery overlooking the Pasig river to- 
ward the oldtime Chinese alcaiceria, or silk market. 
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cobblestoned streets on secular errands of greater or lesser im- 
portance, possibly only an evening gallop; but alas for Dojia 
Catalina, the Manila of her day was dominantly military and 
churehly. It was a sober capital, except for the cavalicrs; in- 
terrelated with the government and the church were the mer- 
chants sharing the galleon trade, sometimes garnering profits 
of 200 and 300 per cent, } 

But the ecayaliers were gay blades enough. When not ac- 
tually engaged on His Majesty’s service, they wore flapping 
plumed hats, mantles of brocade or damask, and smallclothes 
of either silk or satin, for silk \was cheap. They added flash- 
ing rings and bracelets to their costumes, also costly chains 
‘and medals, andthe universal dagger and sword; toledos for 
officers; bilbaos for the soldiers. A high Japanese daimio re- 
fused the gift of gold-and precious stones proffered by a Ma- 
nila embassy, and took the gaily plumed hat and the cloak 
of the officer in charge in preference; and the nabobs of Siam 
and Cochin, the sultans of Tidore and Sulu, were given fine 
articles of Spanish masculine dress to win their friendship, 
rather than gold and jewels. 

Upon the advent of the galleons, new arrivals in the col- 
ony were eagerly looked for. One of the passengers who came 
to Manila on the Santa Rosa de Lima in 1620 was destined to 
play a merry and a tragie role in the fortunes of the spright- 
ly discontented Dofia Catalina. This was the young dare- 
devil, Don Juan de la Mesa y Suero, who had already had a 
varied carcer. Whilst still a callow boy he had taken Jesuit 
orders in Coimbra, the Portuguese city, but had been expelled 
for grave irregularities after seven boisterous years; and he 
had subsequently been married three times before he was thir- 
ty years of age. A handsome, virile type, Don Juan did not 
jack in the manhood his rank implied. In a sea battle of the 
galleon against three Dutch privateers, he gallantly had ral- 
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lied the despairing Spaniards and finally driven off the enemy. 

On the galleon he was a sort of supereargo, and had been 
trusted with 30,000 pesos by merchants in Mexico to buy 
goods to be shipped back to Acapulco. Gay and debonair, he 
soon became privy to the intrigues of the city, where he was 
well received and soon had a coterie of friends. At last he 
came to know Dojia Catalina, who had long been anxious to 
know him, and to whom he presented, as an excuse for introduic- 
ing himself, rich gifts from his Mexican stores and curious 
trifles from marts of New Spain. Among other adventures, he 
had been shipwrecked; of this, as of everything, he could speak 
eloquently; his stories of ‘‘moving accidents of flood and field’’ 
at first fascinated the loyely, Dofia Catalina and at last com- 
pletely captivated her, 


Dofia Catalina was in love, very madly at that, and the 
youth and spirit of her lover soon alienated whatever respect 
or affection she had mustered for honor’s sake for the stern 
Don Alonzo: with Don Juan she felt that the world was well 
lost. The devout chronicler is compelled to record at this point: 
“they began to sin on Holy Thursday.’’ He knew, for their 
mutual infatuation caused them to be quite indiscrect, and 
the whole city came to hear of it long before the injured hus- 
band, The saddened but painfully truthful chronicler says fur- 
ther that ‘‘Don Alonzo’s wife was a cascara amarga to him, a 
bitter draught.’’ 

The friars, speedily aware of the situation, solemnly warn- 
ed Don Juan to correct his conduct, otherwise they would be 
compelled to inform Don Alonzo; but Don Juan was too ardent- 
ly in love, too youthful and daring to heed them; and perhaps 
he knew they would not carry out their threat. At any 
rate, it was through the indiscretion of one of the pages at the 
palace that Don Alonzo finally learned what was going on; 
and after the first hint, details were obtained at the point of 
a dagger, It came out that Dofia Catalina had been in the habit 
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of brazenly using this page’s clothes in making secret visits to 
her lover... When Don Alonzo learned of this, he bound the page 
to silence on pain of being immured in the water-dungeon of 
‘Port Santiago. Then Don Alonzo began dissimulating on his 
part, awaiting actual proof of guilt before taking the vengeance 
on the couple which is still sanctioned by Spanish law. 

The eavalier’s house, the place of their assignation, stood 
on calle Audiencia, a street not far from the palace, connecting 
the plaza with Fort Santiago and the Pasig river and passing 
by the gloomy nunnery of Santa Clara. 

On May 11, 1621, Don\ Alonzo left the palace ostensibly 
for Cavite on the pretext of inspecting the galleons which were 
about to sail; but as dusk fell\he returned to Manila, entering 
by the postern gate and\making his way into the palace by the 
seeret stairs. Calling the page on duty, he learned that Dona 
Catalina had already gone to Don |Juan’s house in her usual 
disguise of a palace page, velvet coat and jeweled dagger; and 
the reluctant page’s information was verified by the grizzled 
halberdier on guard, Don Alonzo then called three of his most 
trusted captains, stepping into the oratory to await their ar- 
rival. Here one may imagine the agony of the man over the 
infidelity, made doubly bad by his being the governor of the 
colony, His Majesty’s highest representative—a viceroy truly, 
with the august power of peace and war, treaties and pacts in 
his royal liege’s name throughout the Orient. 

In the oratory he meditated over his plans for avenging the 
insult, and when his captains came he told them what he pro- 
‘posed to do, Then he swore them to secrecy, armed himself as 
they were armed, with sword and dagger, donned his military 
cloak and led the way to the street and across the plaza to the 
head of calle Audiencia, Here he detailed one captain to watch, 
sending another to the other end of the street, that none might 
escape; and he sent the other captain to ascertain if Don Juan 
was in his house, This officer soon returned, with the infor- 
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mation that the adventurer was taking a paseo along the Pasig, 
at that time a favorite recreation of Manilans living in the 
Walled City. 

Don Alonzo waited, concealing himself in an aleove where 
he could keep an eye on Don Juan’s door, and the eaptain also 
stationed himself nearby. 

Presently voices were heard, a party of three approached, 
and the blow must be struck. Dojfia Catalina entered the house 
first, followed by Don Juan and his friend, a pilot of the galleon; 
but a pilot of those bold days was a person of much conse- 
quence in the world, enjoying\a salary of 10,000 pesos. While 
the facts were not brotght\out at the trial, it was surmised 
that this particular pilot was abetting the escape to Mexico of 
the guilty couplé, on the first: vessel leaving Cavite, 

Dofia Catalina and Don Juan passed upstairs, the pilot 
staying to shut and bolt the door; but as he was engaged in this 
he was attacked by Don Alonzo, who first gave the door a shove 
with his foot. With a few rapid ‘passes, the governor’s toledo 
thrust the pilot through the shoulder; the pilot fell, and was 
dispatched by the three captains. Hearing the scuffle, Dofa 
Catalina and Don Juan ran on upstairs as fast as they could, 
Don Alonzo following in hot haste—the business of his ven- 
geanee full upon him. 

“Fis strength was as the strength of ten,’’ Because his 
quarrel was just. 

He found himself in a wide sala, in the center of which was 
a large table with a lighted candle upon it. Don Juan lost his 
presence of mind, for he did not extinguish the taper, being 
confused by the sudden attack. The infuriated governor chased 
him several times around this table, repeatedly thrusting at 
him, but was unable to wound him, as he wore a breastplate 
beneath his doublet. 

During the encounter with the pilot, Don Alonzo had ae- 
cidentally wounded himself in the hand without noticing it. 


' 
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This wound was freely bleeding now, and glancing down he 
exclaimed: 

“Wa! Traidor, thou hast wounded me!’’ 

At this ery, the only words spoken between the adversaries, 
Don Juan lost his head entirely, trying to pass the governor 
and make his way to the street; but as he passed, Don Alonzo 
thrust him through the neck with such force that he fell, and, 
tumbling down the stairway, was immediately attacked by the 
captains below, muffled in their cloaks. 

““Whoever you are,’’ said Don Juan, ‘‘do not kill me! Re- 
member the honor of the lady \”’ 

This superfluous statement passed unheeded; they thrust 
their swords into his vitals as he gasped his last beside the body 
of the pilot. ~ 
_ This incident oyer, Don Alonzo searched through all the 
rooms for his wife and finally found her in the attic, holding 
to a crossbeam and no doubt hoping to eseape detection. He 
struck at her twice with his sword, and at the third thrust half 
passed it through her body. She fell to the floor at his feet, 
and with pitiful groans and tears begged for a confessor that 
she might not die in mortal sin, seeing plainly that Don Alon- 
zo’s fury would not pardon her. 

The request for a confessor does not fall in vain on Span- 
ish ears, Making himself momentarily the master of his wrath, 
Don Alonzo called the captain to stand guard while he himself 
‘went in search of a priest. Walking hurriedly toward the Fran- 


‘tisean conyento, he met a portly friar whom he curtly asked 


tovaccompany him to hear a deathbed confession. The friar, 
alarmed at his disheveled appearance and the bloody sword 
still held in his hand, began to ask questions of this seeming 


“officer, but was quickly silenced when the governor made known 


his identity, and followed without protest. 
 Dofia, Catalina was lying in a pool of her own blood. The 
priest was Peremptorily told, ‘‘Confess that person!’’ Sor- 
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rowing over the tragedy, he purposely lingered over the con- 
fession in the hope that Don Alonzo might relent of his purpose 
and take pity on his vietim; but during the whole time the gov- 
ernor steadily paced the antechamber, sword in hand. Once 
absolution was given, he dismissed the friar with an order to 
return straight to the conyento. The priest’s retreating foot- 
steps had scarcely died away when Don Alonzo ascended to the 
attic again, approached his wife, told her to repent of her sins 
and ask pardon of God, and stabbed her to death without com- 
punction. 

The hour was nine of\the clock. 

The bodies of Don Juan and the pilot were unceremonious- 
ly thrown out ‘into the street, and Dona Catalina’s remained 
in the attic until.ecight the next morning, when Don Geronimo 
de Silva, Knight of St. John, one of the four gallant brothers 
who had served Don Alonzo as governors of provinces, ambas- 
sadors and commanding officers of expeditions, had it taken 
to his house out of consideration for both his friend and the 
lady. 

At Dojia Catalina’s funeral the full rites of the Church 
were given, Archbishop Serrano officiating. Don Alonzo did 
not appear at the funeral, nor did he emerge from the palace 
again until some days after. The bodies of Don Juan and the 
pilot were gathered up by the Misericordia, and interred with- 
out benefit of clergy. The power of the governor was great, 
his cause just in the opinion of the age, and the crime was 
condoned by those who no doubt would have done likewise un- 
der similar provocation. However, the Audiencia investigated 
the case, finding seventy letters of Don Juan’s, and over two 
hundred of Dona Catalina’s, which served to confirm their 
guilt and satisfy even the most scrupulous conscience. It was 
felt that Don Alonzo being governor, there had been no other 
way to cleanse his name and rank from stain. 
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The property of Don Juan was confiscated by the crown, 
and covered into the treasury by the contador. His burial 
place is unknown. His house was torn down, and the site, 
plowed and sown with salt, remained barren and empty for a 
century. 

But though we are through with the others, we are not 
quite through with Don Alonzo, who, moody and disillusioned, 
pave himself to long hours of brooding and penance and finally 
permitted his distemper to involve him with the Church. Let 
us follow him, too, to the end. 

Japan had been closed to Christian missions and the Cross 
excluded from the empire so rigorously that even trade was 
prohibited. Except for the Dutch factory on a tiny isle in 
Nagasaki harbor, Japan had locked herself up; and even the 
Dutch, who were those © same annoying Protestant heretics 
harassing Catholic Spain's ships on the seven seas, were sub- 
jected to the most wanton indignities on the one oeeasion in the 
year on which they were permitted to set foot on the mainland 
of Japan for an exchange of wares. Japan was in earnest. 
But her determination could not daunt the friars: she was 
pagan, and therefore a vineyard for the husbandmen of God, 
so that despite her own edicts and those of the governors in Ma- 
nila, young friars prepared themselves and made their way to 
certain martyrdom in the realm of the daimios as best they 
could—cluding by one ruse and another, apprehension by the 
governor’s officers in the Philippines before embarking. 

Nowadays it is new exploits applying some theory or prin- 
‘ciple of science which attract youth: aviation just at the mo- 
‘ment, nonstop flights, greater altitudes, polar aerial excursions, 
the most heroic devilment conceivable in the name of science, 
discovery, and commerce. But in that age these pursuits had 
not won their way to the foreground of the world’s attention; 
the thing to do, when one could not die for his king, was to 
die for his God; so that the same fine type of intrepid youths 
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nowadays risking life gladly in a thousand different ways for 
the more rapid advancement of a material epoch, were in that 
age the vanguard of the hosts of Christ. In the Philippines 
there was no power sufficient to keep young men from joining 
the friars and taking vows of martyrdom; in Japan there was 
no power sufficient to keep them from landing and preaching 
the message which they believed all the world should hear and 
heed, 

Japan would not have eared so much about the message, 
but it was patent that with the message she would also have 
to accept colonialship in the empire of Spain; for the patriotic 
friars believed just as much) in the sanctity of Philip’s sceptre 
as they did in that of the mitre, and inevitably they associated 
together the aims of material and spiritual conquest. It was 
this, and a certain ‘rapatity not readily reconciled with the truly 
shriven Christian character, which proyoked Japan, eclectie as 
she was, to make no compromise whatever. She was, of course, 
entirely right. 

Fray Luis Sotelo was designated as a missionary to the 
forbidden land, but Don Alonzo expressly prohibited the send- 
ing of more friars, as it resulted only in their premature death 
‘and involved the colony in quarrels with a bellicose nation. 
Unable therefore to obtain passage in Manila, Fray Luis went 
to Pangasinan. There the alcalde, warned on pain of death to 
keep the friar from embarking, feared the Inquisition more than 
he did the governor. Fray Luis was able to board a champan 
at Sual which was sailing for Japan, and in due time he be- 
came a martyr. This is an example of Don Alonzo’s difficulties 
with the church. The wretched man tried to suppress memories 
of his wife by active public service and administering affairs 
with prompt and stern integrity. The lowly estate of applicants 
for justice never made the least difference. 

A native of Santa Ana once presented himself at the 
palace, saying he was wrongfully accused of theft. Outside the 
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Dominican church he had found a leather bag containing gold 
pieces. Such money was rare in the colony at any time; the 
old gold onza was worth sixteen silver pesos, and the media 
onza eight, hence pieces-of-eight and the doubloon, or the full 
onza. Hearing a reward was offered by Don Martin Sarabia, 
a wealthy merchant, the native took the bag to him intact; but 
in counting the gold the don concealed three pieces and then ac- 
cused the native of theft, turning him out of the house with a 
simulation of great anger and an intention to report him to the 
authorities. Deeply offended and knowing the governor to be 
a just man, the native fool RS ease to Don Alonzo without 
delay. 

Don i avo, ea aia sent two halberdiers for the mer- 
chant, keeping the\native with him, and when the merchant 
came he was very politely asked for his side of the story. 

“Sire, I lost a bag, of gold,’’ he|said pompously, ‘and this 
Indio found it and brought it to me in hopes of reward, but as 
he first stole part of the money I droye him away.” 

‘There is some mistake here,’’ said Don Alonzo, still very 
kindly. ‘‘How many picees did you have in the bag in the 
first place?’’ 

“Twenty-nine, Your Excelleney.’’ 

«And how many did you find in the bag the Indio brought 
you?’’ 

‘“Twenty-six.’” 

‘Well, count them out before me! I see a mistake has been 
made and it is as you say. The case is quite clear, If the Indio 
had been a thief, he would not have kept three pieces, but the 
whole bag. This is very evidently not your bag, but some other 
he has found. Continue to search for yours!’’ And sweeping 
up the gold pieces he gave them to the Indio, adding, to the 
Spaniard, ‘‘Buenas noches, Sefor!’’ 

| But the just man’s life was more and more embittered by 
bickerings with the Chureh, represented in the friars, and their 


as 
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calumnies and ridicule, to which were added the recurrent at- 
tacks of the Dutch upon the colony and its shipping, the Moro 
raids, and a famine which provoked internal outbreaks. Don 
Alonzo became subject to long periods of melancholy, he would 
brood in his cabinet for days at a time; so that when he died, 
in 1624, it was generally imputed to a broken heart. Others in 
the lonely colony had gone that way. Why not the governor? 
His dying request was complied with, and he was buried along- 
side his wife near the capilla mayor of the Recoletos church, 
where he had loyed to worship. Over his grave a marble slab 
was placed, bearing his name, his arms, his titles and rank. Don 
Juan’s house remained unoccupied and gradually fell into ruins 
which were replaced by another building in 1780, No one now 
knows the exact resting\place of Don Alonzo and Dona Catalina, 
which repeated earthquake: damage and repairs during two 
hundred years have obscured; but they are there in the restful 
silence and the comforting atmosphere of holy worship, their 
story a dim etching on the fading walls of time. 

**And those who husbanded the golden grain, 

And those who flung it to the winds like rain, 

Alike to no such aureate earth are turn’d 

As, buried once, men want dug up again.’ 


VII 


PASSAGES AT ARMS BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE 


ONFLICTS between secular and clerical authoritics 
= illuminate the entire history of the Philippines under 

Spain. When royal governors took office in Manila and 
tried to discharge their duties faithfully, frequently they soon 
were involved in conflict with the friars. Then, too, some of 
the governors were not very. conscientious, but more ambitious, 
and it became the duty ‘of the Church to curb their evil pro- 
pensities and prevent malicious persecutions or ill treatment of 
the native inhabitants. From one cause or another, the quarrels 
were incessant until very recent times. They were fatal to 
more than one royal \goyernor, some of whom died in exile, 
others of whom weré ‘ruined in health and fortune by their 
residencia, and one murdered by a mob incited to the outrage 
by the friars—in this case the guilty parties in the malodorous 
dispute. 

But even archbishops, often chosen from among the friars, 
sometimes fell victim to their own zeal, always more in behalf 
of their monastic order than of Holy Church; and they, 
too, publicly suffered indignities, even imprisonment and banish- 
ment, provoked by their meddling, They were not all above 
indulging in vulgar intrigues to obtain their ends. That is to 
say, they were of course no better than their confreres in Eu- 
rope during the centuries that civilization slept—pillowing, as 
it were, its lazy head on chapel floors—and on more than one 
occasion they resorted to direct methods of force to insure vic- 
tory. 

Behold one of the most erring of them all, at swords points 
with Governor Don Sebastian Hurtado de Coreuera. Hav- 
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ing to do with one of the worst of the archbishops, Fray Juan 
Guerrero, we also have to do with one of the best of the govern- 
ors, Corcuera; so that the contest seems quite unequal at the 
outset, but it proves otherwise in the sequel. 

Coreuera came to Manila as governor of the Islands in 1635, 
for the specific purpose of supressing Moro piracies. He had 
distinguished himself as a soldier in Flanders, and followed 
this with a generalship of cavalry in Peru and the governorship 
of Panama. In Manila, as always, he tried manfully to uphold 
the authority of his king. His campaigns against the Moros 
were adroit, fiery and successful; in the position of maestre de 
campo was his nephew, Don Pedro Corcuera, who came with him 
to Manila and shared his chivalric character. 

Governor Coreuera enjoyed the confidence and hearty sup- 
port of the militaryparty in Manila and of the mass of the cit- 
izens, when he strove to bring the confusion attendant upon 
the undue intervention of the friars into some kind of order— 
in an age when the sword was still a necessary adjunct of the 
eross, Archbishop Guerrero had been elevated to the post from 
the bishopric of Vigan, the northern diocese of Luzon, but the 
Cabildo delayed its approval of his taking over the vacant see at 
the capital for the arrival of the papal bull. Guerrero laid the 
delay of this credential to Coreuera, who in fact had nothing 
to do with it, and a new enmity began between the rival offices. 
Guerrero was an ascetic, tall, aquiline, slightly bald; it is re- 
corded that he slept on the floor of his bedroom in the arch- 
bishop’s palace, rather than use the episcopal bed, a wide and 
comfortable fourposter; but though he may have shrived him- 
self thus, and well-meaning though he was, he was readily led 
into follies of administration by his brothers of the monastery. 

An immediate cause for an open breach with Governor 
Corenera was not long in presenting itself. 

Francisco de Nava, a burly artilleryman, had a pretty 
slavey in his household whom he had taken in lieu of a debt. 


> 
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Against her will, he had forced this girl to become his mistress. 
Learning of the situation, which was quite in accordance with 
eustom, Guerrero told Nava to break off the relationship and 
send the girl to live with Maria de Francia, wife of Corcuera’s 
nephew Don Pedro. Dojia Maria, who had a motherly regard, 
‘which was affectionately returned, for the piquant little slavey, 
wished to pay the debt to Nava and liberate the girl from the 
irksome bondage. Here Guerrero precipitated a controversy by 

righteous intervention in | private affairs, letting zeal outstrip 
cool judgment. 

_ Nava swore roundly he would not sell the girl at any 

price, but that if necessary he would marry her and end the 

wagging of tongues. To this the girl would not assent; she de- 

‘ _manded her freedom. \'The sale was accordingly held in due 

form, and the girl, became \the property of her benefactress. 

' Nava’s indignation burst bounds; it was bruited about Manila 

that he had actually lost his wits. He forced his way into Dofia 

Maria’s residence, where, with atrocious threats, he demanded 

‘the return of his querida. He caused such a seandal that it 

‘was. necessary to call the provost guard to expel him forcibly 

from the house. The guard came, with rattans to give him a 
severe chastising. 

This added further humiliation to his angry disappoint- 
ment; he fell to brooding over the public interference in his 
pr ate affairs and was further embittered by the taunts of his 
tice soldiers. 

‘Nava became a desperate man. He awaited the moment 
for “revenge. 

Seeing his enamorata riding out one day with Dofia Maria, 
along ealle Real near the Seas oe monastery es St. Paul’ Ss, 


protectress, answered him in such a tone of levity that it 
zered him beyond restraint. With a terrible oath on his lips 
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he drew his misericordia, leaped into the carriage, and stabbed 
the girl to death before anyone could interfere. A crowd quick- 
ly gathered, and in the confusion Nava made his way to the 
monastery and claimed sanctuary, 

Coreuera immediately sent his nephew with a force of 
guards to effect Nava’s arrest, saying that such a criminal had 
no right to sanctuary. Don Pedro placed a double cordon of 
pikemen around the building, and, entering the portals of St. 
Paul’s, found Nava cowering before the altar of San Nicolas 
de Tolentino. Here he apprehended him, bound him with cords 
and ordered that he be turned over to the general of artillery 
for court martial and sentence. As his wife was involved in the 
affair, and he himself had been a spectator of the crime, it 
may be that he was more than ordinarily severe in making the 
arrest. Anyway, What\was done was done, and the clergy felt 
a sacrilege had been\ committed by the secular authorities in 
violating the right of\sanctuary. | 

The provisor, Fray Pedro Monroy, urged the general of 
artillery to return Nava to sanctuary. But the general merely 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders, saying that as a soldier he 
obeyed Governor Corcuera’s orders, and that in cases of this 
kind he was not supposed to draw distinctions or question right- 
ful authority. 

Thereupon a delegation of three friars was sent to ex- 
postulate with Governor Coreuera; but as they arrived as the 
palace gates were being closed, and the governor had already 
retired, after a futile delay they decided to return to the mon- 
astery and present themselves to the governor in the morning. 
The halberdiers, however, refused to open the palace doors 
again that night, and the monks, forced to sit out the night in 
the antechamber, spent it thinking up ways of evening the 
score, At dawn they returned to the monastery, fuming with 
rage. Archbishop Guerrero soon had a full report, 
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Thoroughly aroused, Guerrero issued an interdict against 
Coreuera; but the trial of Nava went on to its conclusion: he 
was found guilty of murder and ordered hanged. Guerrero 
then issued a decree closing all the churches. On his part, to 
make the expiation more impressive, Coreuera ordered that the 
gallows be erected at the scene of the crime, almost at the very 
portals of St. Paul’s. There they hanged Nava, unrepentant 
to the last, and his part in the drama closed, 

Then began a long dissension among the friars concern- 
ing canon law, precedents, church rights and state rights, the 
impromptu advocates circulating from monastery to monastery 
and burning the candles late \in\their fervid conclaves. The 
Jesuits alone refused to become entangled in the controversy. 
The Audiencia appoimted a new provisor, and Fray Pedro Mon- 
roy was appointed chaplain to the troops in Formosa, which at 
the time belonged to:Spain. Advised by others of his order, 
Monroy refused to actept \the post in Formosa, and meantime 
Guerrero induced the ecclesiastical court to fine both the maestre 
de campo and the general of artillery; but the case was duly 
argued before the bishop of Nueya Caceres, from the southeast- 
ern diocese of Luzon, who had come up to Manila to take an 
ambitious hand in affairs, and the fines were remitted and the 
aecused acquitted. 

Matters went from bad to worse. All Manila was divided 
into two opposing factions, with Corcuera as a neutral but ar- 
rayed against Archbishop Guerrero. However, Corcuera sought 
peace with the prelate and made overtures to effect it. In his 
eoach-and-four he called at the Franciscan monastery for Guer- 
rero, took him with him to the Cathedral, and there made a 
publie genuflexion in honor of the spiritual office. As he was 
known to be a man of serious religious faith, all seemed settled. 

But many friars, jealous of their avowed rights and pre- 
rogatives, were not satisfied, they plotted and counterplotted to 
embarrass the governor. 
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Corcuera desired that Father Andrés Giron be made chap- 
lain of the Capilla Real where the governor and the Audiencia 
attended divine worship, but as Father Andrés was a Jesuit 
and an outspoken opponent of Guerrero, the latter refused to 
make the appointment. Not stopping there, he made his re- 
fusal more offensive by banishing Father Andrés from the city 
and prohibiting the Jesuits from exercising their spiritual 
duties in the diocese; and thus he divided the clergy into two 
factions. Since Corcuera stood by the Jesuits, as they had nobly 
stood by him in his Moro campaigns, he was excommunicated 
and a decree of censure was approved, 

This latter came from the Commissary of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, who sent two Domiuican friars attached to the Holy Of- 
fice to read the\decree to\Corcuera. Instead of suffering the 
annoyance, Corcuera seized, the friars and sent them under a 
guard of halberdiers to San Telmo monastery in Cavite, saying, 
in warrant of his aet,\that ‘“‘the only way to keep mules from 
kicking is to deprive them of their straw.’’ The allusion was 
to the ease and good living of the Dominicans, who had large 
estates to draw upon, and the governor’s attitude inereased the 
ire of that order. 

Fray Pedro Monroy would not go to Formosa to chaplain 
the troops, so Coreuera banished him from Manila as Guerrero 
had banished Father Andrés Giron. This mild exile being dis- 
tasteful to the friar, he disguised himself in the blue habit of 
the Franciascons and attempted to re-enter the city by the Domi- 
nican gate—opposite the Dominican monastery, then the 
principal gate of the city. As he was passing through the gate, 
the commander of the provost guard saw and recognized him, 
and seized him with the intention of taking him prisoner to the 
governor in accordance with orders. From their windows over- 
looking the gate the Dominican friars saw what was happening, 
and sallied forth with quarterstaves to take Monroy from the 
guard by foree. This they accomplished, and the ex-provisor 
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found refuge in their monastery; but this only followed a pub- 
lie and hand-to-hand encounter in which Monroy and several 
of the rescuing friars were severely manhandled, and some had 
to be treated at the infirmary. 

The citizens of Manila were highly amused by such un- 
seemly exhibitions. Hyen Corcuera did not refrain from smiling 
over such petty and purposeless warfare, busy as he was with 
the military operations in Formosa and preparations for fur- 
ther campaigns against the Moros. 

The town grew more and more lively, every day bore new 
tidings of disorder in officialdom. 

Still harkening to the friars, Guerrero refused to obey the 
royal deerees relative. to numerous things, some pertaining to 
the tribute, some to, the commissioning of clergy to fill vacan- 
cies that were under.the Audiencia; and he also went out of 
his way both to preach.and foment sedition in the colony. This, 
of course, could not be\ eountenaneed. The Audiencia met, is- 
sued a decree of banishment against the contumacious prelate 
and ordered Corcuera to put it into effect. But the archbishop 
learned of the action of the Audiencia through the prior of the 
Franciscans, and, acting on the advice of these friars, he re- 
sorted to the stratagem of holding the Host in his hands to 
avoid being taken into custody: no Catholie would dare commit 
the sacrilege of laying hold of a prince of the Church armed 
with this spiritual weapon. 

The Host was taken to the Episcopal palace by the Fran- 
ciseans in a solemn candle-lighted procession through the main 
streets of the city. The stratagem promised to be effective, but 
failed of its promise. 

As a final thrust at Corcuera, Guerrero sent ecelesias- 
tical notaries to read to the governor the decree of censure. 

They arrived at the governor’s palace aiter dark, and found 
- GCoreuera in the council chamber with the oidores of the Au- 
diencia, With utter want of courtesy or even respect, and antie- 
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ipating that they were armed with spiritual authority to which 
the governor would bow immediately, they began to read the 
decree in unison and in a loud voice meant to drown the pro- 
ceedings of the council; but Coreuera, with ready wit, ordered 
the guards to extinguish the lights, which they did with their 
sombreros, and the angry notaries were left sputtering in the 
dark with their message undelivered. 

No doubt the governor chuckled to himself over the ludic- 
rous incident, for though he was a good Catholie and Christian 
he could not stomach the puerile schemes of the friars in- 
fluencing the archbishop. 

The guards sent to take the archbishop into custody found 
him arrayed in. mitre and robes, the crozier in one hand and 
the Host in a jéweled casket in the other. Guerrero was also 
surrounded by his‘militant hierarchy, as was anticipated. The 
guards told the friars to disperse 'to their several monasteries, 
but the friars made flimsy exeuses and remained at their cho- 
sen posts. The entire assemblage maintained a studied sil- 
ence, the archbishop and the friars hoping a miracle would 
happen to forestall the governor’s plans. 

What a tableau! in such a little colony, so distant from 
Europe, and besieged by the dangers of a barbaric land! It 
appears childish enough in retrospect, but it was all-importan* 
at the time. 

Informed of the defiance of his authority and that of the 
royal council, Coreuera repaired to the Episcopal palace about 
midnight, on horseback. Dismounting and sending the horse 
back to the stable with a page, the governor seated himself on 
a stool at the entrance of the palace to direct operations. First 
ordering the assembled friars to be dispersed, the historians 
say this was accomplished by the petty officers of the guard, 
who scourged them out of the palace with their belts. They 
had confidently expected that the effort to apprehend the arch- 
bishop who had taken refuge in the Host would raise a popular 
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tumult against the secular authorities. Coreuera had taken pre- 
cautions against this by waiting for midnight. Not only had Ma- 
nila long been snoring on its pillow, but Coreuera, as a wise 
general, had stationed soldiers on every street corner—to nip 
in the bud what the friars hoped would bear malicious fruit. 
The friars, outwitted, returned to their monasteries in high 
dudgeon, escorted by the guards with smoking torches reveal- 
ing the glint of bare sword and burnished pike. 

Left alone to face his enemies, Guerrero held grimly on the 
the Host, well aware that so long as he did so neither Coreuera 
nor the guards would lay a finger upon him. But the flesh is 
sometimes weaker than the spirit, however imperative the oc- 
casion demanding its obedience.\ The weary vigil dragged slowly 
on, Long since the crickets:on the ramparts of the town had 
sung their laud and euddled down for the night. After one 
o’elock the weakened\churehman asked for a drink of water. 
This was refused, Coreuera knew it would protract his defiance. 
Dawn came at last, and with it the governor's victory. The arch- 
bishop’s sixty years could hold out no longer. He stood up, left 
his seat and placed the Host upon the altar; and the very instant 
his hands withdrew from the sacred vessel he was seized by a 
squad of soldiers who divested him of his robes, mitre and 
erozier. 


A detail of fifty men under the personal command of the 
maestre de campo now hurried him out of the palace, through 
the streets, still half-veiled in the mists of night, on through the 
Dominican gate, and down to the river, where a swift champan, 
all prepared, had waited during the night for his capitulation. 
At a signal to the Guachinangos guarding the gate, the jagged 
portcullis was raised, the drawbridge fell into place, and the 
cortege filed slowly through. Here Guerrero’s haughty gesture 
halted the escort. Ceremoniously shaking the dust from his 
sandals, he stooped and gathered a handful of gravel which 
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he threw at the walls, exclaiming as he did so, “‘I rejeet the 
city and all its works!’’ 

The habited chronicler records that one of the pebbles struck 
Don Pedro on the foot, a bad omen, ‘‘for he who commanded 
the impious escort was afterwards killed by a bullet in the Moro 
campaigns!’ 

The champan was commanded by Marcos Cameros, who 
quickly hoisted sail for Corregidor (then a lookout, and now 
both that and a mightier fortress than Gibraltar, at the en- 
trance of Manila Bay), where Guerrero was lodged, with due 
dienity, in a warehouse. But ‘he endured the exile for less than 
a month, and in pondering’ upon the bootless strife no doubt 
he found himself.as much to blame as anyone else. His cursing 
of Manila was ineffectual. Life went on the same. The annual 
galleon for Acapuléo got under way, and with bellying sails 
passed the isle of banishment and dared the wastes of ocean. 
No miracle happened; it had been prophesied that Coreuera 
would either be striken with apoplexy or paralysis, but he was 
not, Instead, he proposed terms of agreement, which were 
accepted all round, and Archbishop Guerrero returned, amid 
general public rejoicing, to the city against which he had pro- 
nounced anathema less than a month before, and where he now 
resumed his duties. 

For the moment the Church was not triumphant, nor the 
men who sought their own advantage in her glory. 

But here the chronicler dilates righteously on the Jehovian 
vengeance which cut down the participants in G@uerrero’s dis- 
grace. However, the uninspired eye would see only the natural 
in all that befell them. True, the unforgiving friars bided 
their time to strike back, and vindictively pursued the intrepid 
Coreuera, who did so much during his governorship to exalt 
the honor and prestige of Spain in the Orient and subdue the 
fanatic Moros for the greater safety of the missionaries—the 
very friars themselves—and the Christian neophytes. 
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All this availed him nothing in the hour when the friars 
of Manila could take vengeance; nor yet the king’s specific 
approval of his administration, nor the royal cedula, the king’s 
own signet upon it, granting him permission to return imme- 
diately to Spain. The friars worked their will wpon him 
through the avaricious venality of Governor Diego Fajardo’s 
valet, Venegas, who exercised a tyranny over Manila beside 
which that of Don Francisco paled into benevolence and gener- 
osity: the king’s will and specific orders were alike defied with 
impunity, the Dominicans alone refusing to file complaints or 
further prolong the fruitless reprisals. 

The friars hated Coreuera because of his friendship with 
the Jesuits; the Franciscans, for\his approval of the action of 
Fray Francisco Zanudio as bishop of Nueva Caceres in ousting, 
for cause, numerous Franciscans from their parishes; the Au- 
gustinians, for his exceution of the assassin Nava in front of 
St. Paul’s; the Recoletos, for his razing of their church on calle 
Bagumbayan in order to ¢lear the polemie zone and prepare the 
city for defense against the Dutch. The Jesuits were faithful, 
but powerless to intervene. Coreuera was imprisoned in a 
wretched cell in the dungeons of Fort Santiago, and all his 
wealth and property embargoed, and 25,000 pesos given to the 
Recoletos to indemnify them for the destroyed church—original- 
ly built, in defiance of the counsel of the military engineers, 
as a residence for members of the order who refused to dwell 
with the others, of humbler classes, in the monastery in the 
Walled City! 

Corcuera’s friends, adherents and even his servants were 
banished, and ‘‘for five years he was a prisoner, abandoned by 
all who had formerly enjoyed his friendship and who had been 
his flatterers and admirers—excepting his confessor alone, Ia- 
ther Juan de Barrios, S. J., who was constantly with him in 
his disgrace.’’ 
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While Coreuera was thus miserably imprisoned, banish- 
ments and seizures were yisited upon his partisans; and they, 
to save their scalps, abandoned him to the mercy of his ene- 
mies, even men who owed singular favors to him, Nevertheless, 
when the case reached the Council of the Indies, Corcuera was 
absolved from guilt and restored to the royal confidence, By 
way of partial restitution, he was made royal governor of the 
Canary Islands, and in that post he died. 

Guerrero himself did not spend a peaceful day during his 
occupaney of the see of Manila. The friars were divided by 
factional strife and bickering with the Jesuits; the archbishop, 
lending himself to these, quarrels instead of secking harmony, 
was tossed hither and yon on the\incessant waves of controversy. 
And in a more literal sense he was in danger from storms. 
Making his diocesan visit to Mindoro, a fleet of six Moro pirate 
eraft nearly captured him. Guerrero lost his coffers, his robes 
and his erozier, and\ his canonists and assistants were cither 
killed or held for ransoms which were later paid in substantial 
sums of money. 

The pirates seemed to know instinctively when the differ- 
ences between the clerical and secular authorites in Manila 
were beyond mending, and, seizing opportunity when present- 
ed, launched their bloody forays with impunity. The passages 
at arms between Corcuera and Guerrero are fair examples of 
the belligerent controversies, often enough ending in bloodshed, 
which never relaxed until the twentieth century, nor finally 
ceased until the banner of Spain was withdrawn from the Phi- 
lippines by the fortunes of war. He who would be partisan 
might prove from the records, those of the friars themselves, 
among whom there were always honest chroniclers, that they 
were primarily at fault: and another partisan, taking the op- 
posite view, could make out just as good a ease from the same 
records. Most of all it depended on the character of the men 
involved, and upon this philosophical fact: men haying a mod- 


alway ys strive to enhance and dignify it. 
that when a common foe threatened 
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VIII 
SCARFACE FRAY RAMON 


OW beautiful was the Dona Elvira! Her youthful love- 

H liness matched only by her innocence, it was only one 

of those strange ironies so abounding in relation to 

womankind, and no dereliction of hers, which made a venerated 

friar play false to his robe, apostatise his faith, and deliver 

his broken soul to perdition. Dofia Elvira—but she is not the 
title of the story. 

It was long ago, before the close of the 16th century. 
The conquest over, the Philippines had begun their dreamy 
existence under Spain: Don Ramon de Henares, weary of the 
tedious heroism ofthe endless campaigns in Flanders and the 
empty valor of the \swashbuckling courts of Europe, had turn- 
ed from the sword to the cross and taken the vows of the Au- 
gustinian brotherhood. As Fray Ramon he had subsequently 
made the long yoyage from the Peninsula to Manila, across 
two oceans and a continent, and taken up his residence and a 
round of holy duties in the Augustinian monastery of the city. 
No longer young, but surfeited of a wicked world, his conduct 
was the most austere and exemplary; and, opportunity thrust 
upon him, he rose to an influential position among his fellows. 
From the days of his ruffling youth, his countenance was dis- 
figured by an ugly sword slash; popularly he was given the 
sobriquet of Scarface Fray Ramon. 

The sear gave him a menacing demeanor, what with the mil- 
itary manner and bearing of which he could never free himself; 
but his zeal was of pentecostal intensity. 

He was at last detailed as chaplain at the palace of the royal 
governor, and as such became the confessor of Doha Elvira, 
the governor’s daughter—in the luscious radiance of twenty 
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tender years of gentle rearing. His sacred robe, his vows and 
sense of honor—nothing availed Fray Ramon against this 
beauteous charge of his, to whom, as her confessor, he had access 
at all times. The fiery blood of his young manhood came surg- 
ing back; he fell madly and impiously in love. Castigate him- 
self as he would, the new-lit flames consumed him utterly; and 
he would arise from hours of fervent prayer for delivery from 
this burden of secret passion, only to indite verses to the un- 
witting object of it in the manner of an enamored school boy. 
Dona Elvira’s first inkling of the situation came to her 

in a note tucked into a bundle of her clothing, returned from the 
laundry. The old lavandera could give no clue to the author’s 
identity, or at least alleged she could not. Dofia Elvira would, 
however, have aseribed the yapid effusion to one of the bolder 
blades about the palace, onc of the numerous members of her 
father’s official retinue, \had not the very wording been only 
too revelatory. She unfolded it ‘and read— 

Though I’m habited and sworn, 

Love has made my heart forlorn 

For so fair a lady; 
Neither prayer nor rigid penance 


Serves to bring me to repentance 
Or to caution, lady. 


What is honor, what religion? 
I haye made my firm decision 
Thou shalt one day love me; 
As I seek thee, I shall have thee, 
Neither veil nor saint shall save thee, 
By the Heaven above me! 

Little flattered, but crimson with indignation, Dofia El- 
vira bode a time to face Fray Ramon with the guilty missive, 
‘She purposely lingered one evening after supper at the balus- 
‘trade of the palace veranda overlooking the bay, which on this 
particular evening was silvered with moonlight. Fray Ramon, 
leaving the others discussing affairs of state, soon approached 
her, She drew the folded paper from her bodice. 
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‘With this handwriting I am familiar, though you have 
not signed it,’’ she told him, first holding the verses up to him, 
then tearing them to bits and tossing them into the moat below. 
“Father Ramon—how could you! How could you so forget 
your own honor and mine as well!’’ 

“God only knows!’ exclaimed the wretched prelate. ‘‘God 
only knows! Yet I have, and....... T shall again!” 

It was all whisper, at most undertone, the two merely 
standing near one another and gazing out over the bay, as if 
their conversation was of the pleasantness of the hour. The 
girl was too high bred to involve the friar in a scene. But she 
half turned to him, that.he might see her hand upon the erucei- 
fix; and then, as she passed him, in going to her bed-chamber, 
once more she pleddingly reminded him of his Christian obliga- 
tion. She also admonished ‘him never to repeat his folly, Sens- 
ing her scornful displeasure, the guilty friar bowed his head 
to his arms, folded on ‘the balustrade, and gave way to remorse. 
But it was momentary—he could not extricate himself from the 
predicament, now, for him, quite past the stage where anything 
could prevail to save him. 

If anything might have prevailed, it would have been Do- 
fia Elvira’s uprightness. With meticulous demeanor, she 
tried to greet him next morning as if nothing untoward had 
passed between them. She knelt, kissed his hand, sought 
his matutinal benediction, and tried to provoke in him the 
grave fatherliness she had before so much enjoyed. The effort 
was worse than vain; the girl’s radiance rivaled that of the 
morning, and roused desires in her lovelorn confessor which 
he could not subdue, Presently, while busied at some trifling 
tasks about the palace which had taken her into the garden to 
gather some blossoms, this fluttered down from Fray Ramon’s 
window: 


Though Heaven vouchsafe me a crown and a trumpet, 
A cymbal of gold and another to thump it, 
E’en that storied suburb and all of its angels, 
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Immaculate raptures, hosannahs, evangels— 

All these would I give, yea, gladly, L swear, 

But to call thee mine own on this transient sphere! 
But to call thee mine own and to bask in thy charms, 
To feel thy young maidenhood melt in my arms! 
Not Zion and glory eternal, I wis, 

Hath treasure to profer me equal to this: 

If it have, it may keep it, and put with it bliss, 

Be it never so aacnerrty wanting thy kiss! 

My soul is exultant, ’t is ready to die 

For a clasp of thy hand or a glance of thine eye: 
It fears neither Book, bell, candle nor Devil, 

It only beseeches thee, love, to be civil! 

Be thou, then, the Moon, and I your Endymion, 
And faith and all righteous things cast to oblivion; 
Spurn not the entreaties my poor rhymes impart, 
But whisper a tryst ‘with me—give me thy heart! 


As the startled girl read, her hand shook; the flowers fell 
at her fect. But she presently regained her wonted composure, 
though her pale cheeks, revealed her emotion. Gathering up 
the flowers, she called a \maid-in-waiting. ‘‘Take these,’’ she 
said, in tones meant, to be matter-of-fact, ‘‘to Fray Ramon, 
and tell him I await him in the garden.”’ 

Nothing could be thought of it. She was a woman grown, 
of exceptional poise and self-possession; she had often talked 
in the garden with her confessor—about spiritual things. 
But, though the girl had wished it otherwise, she had spoken 
hurriedly, not realizing, in her anxiety and blushing perturba- 
tion, how cryptically she had worded the invitation. And 
Fray Ramon, beside himself with guilty eagerness, took her 
words wrongly—as if she had relented in the night. He 
hastened to her, a covetous hope in his very step, to say nothing 
of his flashing eyes. 

They had to go through the formalities, since they were 
at all times observed, but at last they were seated together. 

“Blvira! You sent for me!’’ he whispered. 

She drew away, horrified. 


“Good Father,’’ she told him, ‘‘you have mistaken my 
words—grossly mistaken them, if not deliberately. I sent for 
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you, yes, after the effrontery of last night, repeated this 
morning in these silly verses.’’-—She touched her bodice,—‘‘But 
I had not relented. I sent for you to bring you to your senses, 
Be so good, Father, as to give over this wild folly of yours! 
It is but an illusion, a rheum, perhaps, of the blood. You do 
not really love me... in that abominable way. Surely you will 
reeall your privileges here in my father’s house, accorded 
your spiritual self, accorded you as our Master’s shepherd. 
Or—would you compel me to speak to my father, which would 
go ill with you?” 
He made to rise, seemed defiant. She bade him contain 
himself. , : 
“No, you shall hear me out, that there may be an end to 
your madness. ‘Behold me, Father. Do I shame my mirror? 
If I wanted a Jover, do you think I should need be contented 
with an old man in\a holy cassock? Are there not solteros 
enough about—and \hovering about this place, supping and 
lingering upon every hint or pretext? Be sure you are not 
the only poetaster in the colony who begs but a hand clasp! 
Suitors, then, I lack not. But my heart is already given; my 
hand pledged, my faith plighted; and my wedding, Fray Ra- 
mon, will be celebrated upon my return to Spain with my 
father. Now that you know, may the knowledge make a man 
of you once more—one to be trusted in his office. It has 
pained me to reveal the secret, only your conduct made it 
necessary, Yet I bear you no grudge: you may, God helping 
you, continue as my confessor. I shall forget,’’—rising, to take 
her leave of him, bowed under the repeated humiliations,—‘‘and 
you must, too—forget all!’’ 


She was gone. He remained, in silence unbroken save 
by the murmur of the fountain, But remorse he could not 
feel. Instead of that, a new resolve seized upon him—cunning, 
bizarre, desperate in the extreme. He walked in the garden, 
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nursing the thought of crime and vengeance and planning de- 
tails. 

“Thou shalt be mine!’’ he finally spoke aloud, glancing 
swiftly at Dofia Elvira’s window, where a filmy sleeve fluttered. 
The girl had been standing there all the time, in fervent prayer. 

In furthering his scheme, Fray Ramon’s first business was 
to dissemble. He remained at the palace, and so completely 
disarmed the girl’s fears that their relations were quite what 
they had been before his ardor had revealed itself. She con- 
fessed regularly, putting her oldtime confidence in him. He 
had asked for a mission assignment in the Bisayas. She did 
not try to dissuade him, ‘believing it best for him to fight the 
awful battle with himself unaided, but she let him know his 
departure from \Manila would grieve her sorely. He said 
little, and she could\not read the secrets of his countenance. 
She was happy again, ‘and quite the fluttering butterfly on all 
social occasions, bestowing fayors generously» but only lightly, 
and never constantly. ‘The city was at her feet, and she neither 
disdained nor accepted it. She was glad that she had 
spoken of her betrothal, since now her confessor could better 
comprehend her conduct, which might otherwise seem eruel 
and willful. 

Fray Ramon was more of a refuge to her than ever, his 
wonted demeanor assumed again; but this was the source of 
the fimal rupture of their happy association, which the girl made 
irremediable. She was emboldened one morning as they were 
conversing in the garden to speak to him of the attentions 
which one of the young cavaliers was paying her, serenading 
her window, sighing and mooning as he danced with her, 
never missing an opportunity to make himself a bore. Dofia Hlvira 
anticipated from Fray Ramon understanding and sympathy, 
possibly the suggestion of a suitable rebuff for the enamored 
gallant. Instead, Fray Ramon, his vision fairly piercing her, 
blurted out the following, on maidenly conduct: 
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Hast thon never thought, my daughter— 
Better taught if I had taught herl— 
How your arehing eyebrow beckons 

The beholder? She who reckons 
That her chaste untutored beauty 
Will constrain men to their duty, 
Merely since her virtue teaches 

What the Good Book glibly preaches, . 
Hath no notion of the ardor 4 
Which a shapely brow may harbor: 
The sheer falling of thy lashes 

O’er those pools desire plashes 

When a girl is made a woman 

May transmute the saint to demon— 
May tempt flesh to welcome treason, 
And dethrone, for lust, the reason: 
Walk thou, daughter, ‘more demurely 
In men’s, sight—hence more securely. 

Lust was in his. burning eyes, his torso trembled with ill- 
concealed restraint, as if, at\ the slightest intimation of weak- 
ness, he would leap upon her. For a moment she was dum- 
founded, Then her eholer| rose, blistermmg, unquenchable, 
She rose from her seat, towering over him in queenly indigna- 
tion. 

‘‘Be thou gone to the Bisayas—and at onee!— thou rhym- 
ing reverend! Else, by my bodice lace! I repair to my 
father and denounce thy perfidy to the assembled council. 
Thou shalt be unfrocked, and lucky if not publicly flogged! I 
will not see thee more! Adios, thou scoundrel friar!’’ 

Such was the measure of her wrath. Retiring to her bed- 
chamber, she was far from calm during the remainder of the 
morning. But in the afternoon she wrote a long letter to be 
posted off to Spain on the next galleon to Mexico, The epistle 
was full of endearments and attestations of affection, for a 
single one of which Fray Ramon would have forfeited a bishop’s 
emerald, She was, she wrote, growing weary of Manila, where, 
it seemed, every idle flirting of a gentlewoman’s petticoat 
eaused all men, even those in holy habits, to sweat rhapsodies. 
She would be glad to start homeward, and wished she might 


sail on the very galleon carrying the letter. 


SUNSET GLOW AND SHADOW: STA. LUCIA GATE 
Over this gate of the walled city of Manila that looks to di thi a, the pulleys of the 
old drawbridge are seen plainly. The building beyond the gate is a part of the Augusti- 
nian monastery 
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As for Fray Ramon, he was not entirely dismayed by her 
angry outburst. His assignment to the Bisayas had been effect- 
ed; his plans were ripe, he was ready to sail at once and had 
only lingered in the palace in the desperate hope that the girl 
would finally yield to him. This hope perforce abandoned, he 
was soon off for the south; he left Manila in a champan des- 
tined for his distant post. In such posts the lonely friars were 
for centuries the sole dependence of Church and State alike; 
as a consequence, they were all but lords in their own right. 
Fray Ramon’s plan, preposterously bold—the scheme, in fact, 
of a madman—was to take advantage of his unquestioned au- 
thority, deliver himself and ‘his flock to the Moros, apostatise 
his faith, become a Mohammedan, and Moro chieftain, command 
an attack on Manila, and carry Dofia Elvira off as a Christian 
slave. x 

To this end he lost no time. 

Organizing quickly the more daring men of his parish, he 
swore them to secrecy and armed them with’ pike and arquebus, 
With this force embarked in two small vessels, he sailed—ostens- 
ibly on a crusade against the Moro pirates. The expedition 
aroused no curiosity; his knavery was not suspected, and it was 
no unusual thing for friars to organize and command such cam- 
paigns; they often laid aside the missal for the sword and led 
their valiant neophytes against the infidel. 

Fray Ramon’s ships sailed for Jolo. Well at sea, he ex- 
plained that in case they were met and overpowered the men 
should surrender, take service with the enemy, and await a 
chance for escape. Sure enough, near La Caldera a Moro fleet 
sighted and engaged them, and after a show of resistance, Scar- 
face Fray Ramon raised the white flag. A parley ensued; the 
ships were surrendered, and Fray Ramon taken to Sultan Ali 
Hassan for an interview. To this barbaric ruler he related his 
grievance, winding up with a petition to be permitted to re- 
nounce his religion and embrace the faith of Islam. His infat- 
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uation had made his degradation complete. During two mil- 
leniums the Spaniard fought the Moslem, and few indeed were 
the tornadizos, or turncoats, in all that relentless period; and to 
become such, as Fray Ramon now did, was to deserve this vilest 
of epithets in the language. He had put himself beyond the pale. 

To Sultan Ali Hassan, however, the request was not unique. 
Among his piratical subjects were many Chinese and Malays 
who had embraced Moslemism without the slightest hesitation, 
Why not a Spanish Christian? Both Ali Hassan and his vizier, 
Luanbakar, were inclined to grant Fray Ramon’s request, upon 
his honor, pledged in the customary blood pact. The ancient 
ceremony was accordingly carried out. Incisions were made in” 
the forearms of Hassan and\ Ramon, and their blood trickled 
into two goblets\of water. This mixture they gulped down in 
the presence of witnesses, 

Supernaculum, bottoms up! This was the rule—not a drop 
left in the glass. To\emphasize his own sincerity, Fray Ramon 
not only drained his goblet, but wiped it with a napkin, which 
he then ate. It was spectacular, ritualistie—to the Malay mind 
convineing. Next day, with the reading of the talismanie pas- 
sages of the Koran, Fray Ramon assumed the Sulu costume 
and took for his pagalili, or mess companion, a renegade Por- 
tuguese. This rogue was an artilleryman, browned by the sun 
and wind of the tropics —where he was not blue from tatooing, 
Roving Portuguese of that day mingled with every element in 
the Orient, and fought on all sides. Some were found defend- 
ing the Moslem cotias at the taking of Manila in 1571. Their 
ready camaraderie and fierce courage kept them in the fore- 
front of action from Goa to Japan and from Mozambique to 
the Moluecas, 

Fray Ramon’s revenge upon Manila was not long delayed. 
At the time of his pact with Ali Hassan, Datu Sueclub was pre- 
paring for one of the annual raids on the north, and, to test his 
valor and sincerity, Luanmakar got Fray Ramon assigned to. 
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the war fleet. The prahus were fitted with fighting platforms 
stern and bow, and carried brass lantakas, small-bore cannons, 
which threw a ball about a thousand feet and were often slung 
in hempen cradles. They did not, of course, compare with the 
‘Christian artillery, or even that of the Chinese, but they sery- 
ed the purpose in an age when the valor of the individual war- 
rior was still the greatest factor in battle. With kris and kam- 
pilan, barong and spear, barbed hook and arrow, the warriors 
crowded the platforms at the moment of attack. Slaves were 
at the oars. During voyages of depredation, tight-breeched 
chieftains, datus, sacops, and pangulos, passed the time in 
gambling or in cleaning and sharpening their weapons, and in 
listening to the drone of the Koran, of which they comprehended 
but little, as it was. propounded by the pandits. Sails on bamboo 
shears tool advantage of, every brecze. 

The weird sound. of gongs and\savage yells accompanied 
the launching out to sea) on a foray.. Red pennants, streaming 
in the wind, symbolized that powerful triumvirate—war, wo- 
men, and wealth. 

On Datu Suclub’s raids, no place in the Bisayas or Luzon 
was safe. Sugbu, Buglas and Ybabao, and the coasts of Ko- 
mingtang, Kalilaya, and Zambales were visited with terrifying 
onslaughts of warriors, leaping from their stealthy craft with 
the deadly serpentine kris and flaming torch. Three times the 
expedition penetrated Manila bay, destroying the coastal craft 
that brought the city supplies from the provinces. Stone cottas 
were built at Lubang and on Mindoro; here the counter-attacks 
of the Spaniards were repelled and loot disposed of. Two posts, 
indeed, were established on Mindoro, one to be used during the 
southwest monsoon, the other during the northeast. Christian 
hatives came to these posts with ransom money and tribute, 
searching for their enslaved kin. 

Loot and lust were the order of the day. Women were re- 
ernited for the harems by hundreds, and men by thousands 
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were sent as slaves to till the hinterland of Sarangani and La- 
nao, or to the slave markets—which persisted down to a remark- 
ably recent date. Villages were plundered, then burned; 
churches were left as smoking ruins. Whole coasts were denud- 
ed of inhabitants and decimated of towns; fear of the ravaging 
Moro covered the land like a pall. 

Scarface Fray Ramon distinguished himself, if so it may 
be called, in every encounter—even above his conscienceless 
allies. His cunning leadership, as ruthless as it was adroit, 
came gradually to be acknowledged; but to his intense chagrin 
he was never given supreme command and was excluded con- 
sistently from the council of the sultan. Such a place, so es- 
sential to his designs, still eluded him. 

He urgently. advised that the fleets be united and an attack 
made on Manila, but the wary Moro chieftains would not risk 
their flotillas in the, madcap enterprise. Though they knew 
the capital was wretehedly equipped for defense, they also knew 
his motive in recommending the maneuver. They divined his 
secret, and later, when he had been excommunicated, their in- 
tuition was confirmed. Every loyal son of the Chureh, every 
partisan of the king, longed to have the satisfaction of slaying 
the tornadizo, even at the cost of his own life. Avenging fleets 
were built and sent against the marauders, but to little avail: 
they were too slow and cumbersome. Hard pressed, the Moros’ 
prahus had but to seatter and take shelter in the nipa-grown 
esturaries and mangrove swamps until danger had passed, and 
to gather together again when the enemy’s pennants disappeared 
over the horizon. Need of supplies or slaves signified only an- 
other sudden raid; everything was to the Moro’s liking. 

So it was that years went by, with Searface Fray Ramon 
still vainly nursing his vengeance. If prayers might have slain 
him, he would have been utterly annihilated. Dofia Elvira had 
long since left Manila with her father and returned to Spain; 
but Scarface Fray Ramon knew it not, so he kept doggedly on. 
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Shackled to the life he had elected and the fanatical religion 
he had nominally professed, in death alone was surcease from 
his madness. Yet he feared death. What an irony, he thought, 
that all this sacrifice, this bartering of his very soul, should 
bring him not one brief moment with his beloved Elvira, 

On one of his bloodthirsty raids he captured an Augusti- 
nian friar in whose bosom burned the zeal of the martyr: of 
all the orders, this man—of his own order! 

His yalorous captive promptly faced him with his apostasy 
and his myriad crimes, and with the execration in which all 
Spaniards held him. He listened in apathetic silence, unmoved 
in the least by it all, until he learned that Dofia Elvira had 
left the Islands.. Then, with the flat of his weapon, he curbed 
the bitter flow of: words. 

‘*TWave done!’’ he shouted, his voice terrible to hear. ‘Have 
done! Or thy portly guts shall grime my fighting deck!’’ 

Dofia Elvira! Gone to Spain! The star of his hope had 
sunk forever. Better; death than this—this dastard trick of 
fortune! Elvira! A thousand times she had haunted his 
dreams, a thousand times her ethereal form had nestled in his 
arms. Elvira..... back. .... back to Spain! 

“‘And thou liest to me..... '’? he menaced the fearless 
friar. But he was assured it was no lie. The dread forebodings 
of years were realized in the space of moments. 

Landing was made at an islet, to apportion the prisoners. 
The friar begged permission to land and say mass. It was the 
first intimation of penitence that Scarface Kray Ramon grant- 
ed the request. The ensuing prayers for liberation. the familiar 
ceremonies, the captives’ timid chanting—all had their effect. 
His Moro companions had immediately reminded Ramon that 
the sultan permitted no Christian rites, but he had silenced 
them and gruffly repeated his consent. 

The mass concluded, the captive friar turned to his apostate 
brother. He pleaded with Scarface Fray Ramon, now a broken, 
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unkempt ruffian, that he repent, even at this eleventh hour, 
and that he return to his monastic allegiance, foreswearing the 
doctrines of Islam, and render once more an humble obedience 
to God—to the end that he not die in mortal sin, Without 
scoffing or insult, Scarface Fray Ramon refused. But there- 
after, in raids, he took for his portion the chalices, crucifixes 
and monstrances filehed from the churches. The Moros, un- 
suspecting, laid this to advancing age; it was so plain to all 
* that the fires of youth were burning dim in the leader. 

He formed the habit of meditating alone. New plans were 
revolving in his tortured mind, plans for a tardy atonement. 

Few were left of the men who had manned the two ships 
with which he had sailed to Jolo, but all signified their willing- 
ness to make a break for it under his orders. Soon a raid, un- 
der the command of the most notorious chief, Silonga, was 
made—by a fleet mustered in |three divisions, one division un- 
der Scarface Fray Ramon’s command. At last he was in com- 
mand—at long last! One ship under his orders was a joanga, 
into which the captive friar had been smuggled before setting 
out. This was Scarface Fray Ramon’s flagship, manned by the 
quondam Christians. Prowling warily northward through the 
Bisayan sea, the joanga separated herself from the other eraft 
of the division, made the traverse between Negros and Cebu, 
and in due time dropped anchor in an enchanting and secluded 
cove of the gulf of Sua. 

Here they raised their Ebenezer; that is, they built a 
church and returned to Christian ways of life. For Searface 
Fray Ramon it was a penitence; his hand drew the plans for 
the temple, his eye supervised the work; and under the urge 
of the building he beheld his followers weaned away from the 
roving life of the lawless seas. His captive brother became the 
minister, and was able to win over to Christ half the wild in- 
habitants of the surrounding hills. These men had been evan- 
gelized before the raids set in, but the pillaging of their settle- 
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ments had driven them back to the hills, where their watch 
fires on the lonely searps were dismal symbols of the fate of 
their once prosperous hamlets. 

Searface Fray Ramon ornamented the new church with 
the saered pieces which had been his latest plunder, At last 
it stood completed; a new peace settled on the land, which, 
sheltered so jealously by twin headlands, the Moros were un- 
able to discover and reek revenge upon, Fields were tilled, 
erops began to flourish. 

No longer deemed a captive, rather truly their minister, 
the settlers allowed the Augustinian to go to Manila, bearing 
with him letters of abject\submission and repentance from Scar- 
face Fray Ramon—letters which ‘said that the reformed pirates 
anxiously awaited and expected pardon and a Christian bless- 
ing. These came—but ina form little desired by the suppli- 
cants. 

A flotilla of apn eraft warped carefully into the cove 
one calm June morning. With ‘cries of-‘‘Santiago! Santiago 
y Nuestra Sefiora!’’ there was a sudden and devastating on- 
fall. The vomiting of cannon and the erack of the murderous 
arquebus broke the pastoral silence of the dawn. Soldiers in 
overwhelming numbers landed in tumultuous disorder; thus 
the vengeance of Spain fell upon the little settlement with the 
fury of indiscriminate slaughter. Men were shot or speared to 
-death—hunted down in the very shadow of the church they 
“ had founded as a penitence. They were extirpated ‘‘root and 
‘branch,’’ the chronicles say. Begging merey, men were killed 
‘with the words on their lips. Manila had suffered too long, too 
impotently; now that she could strike, it was with relentless 
fore. Her victims had no means of escape: the fleet locked 
: off the sea, the mountains back of the cove were trackless and 
_ impenetrable. 

ai _ The Massacre, which was complete, was justified by the 
-vude standards. of the times. Scarface Fray Ramon’s body was 
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quartered, and hung at the four corners of the church. Then 
the torch was applied; and the flotilla, its tasks so well done, 
sailed for the north again. Not a psalm was sung, nor a prayer 
even whispered, for the dead. So were a Christian pardon 
and blessing bestowed, and Scarface Fray Ramon shown the 
way to eternity. 

The waters of the cove are blue and still; they are so clear 
that schools of fish of vivid coloring, scarlet, orange, and elec- 
tric-blue, may be seen scudding about far beneath the surface. 
Outward and inward, they dart amongst the swaying seaweed 
and coral. Giant bivalves, whose shells make first rate foun- 
tains and bath-tubs, are found near shore; and here, too, is 
mother-of-pearl; the nacre\of commerce, in so much demand for 
artificial floral ornaments.for chapel altars, The outlines of 
a rude stockade may still be traced; the jagged stumps of its 
stronger uprights attest\its destruction by fire. There are a 
few scattered palms in the foreground, and a fall of sparkling 
sweet water tumbling down the mountainside in the background, 
but—there is no settlement. Native Bisayans shun the spot, 
alleging that it is haunted. Pressed for a reason, they say, 
“ Ambut—We do not know.’’ Such is the meaning of the la- 
conicism, which also signifies indifference toward precise rea- 
sons, as if a taboo prevailed to shield the subject. 

No, they do not know the story of Searface Fray Ramon. 
But they say—those of a village far down the coast say—they 
hear voices at night in the cove, calling on God and Allah; 
and that pitiful wailings come from the sheltering woods, which 
seem to be the wails of souls in torment. 

These, if not imagined, are the cries of night birds. One 
headland, bare of forest, is mantled with rank cogon, a delicate 
green when viewed from a distance on the sea. The other is 
black basalt, over-run with tropical vines. Behind these rise 
the mountains, thickly forested to their summits. Here and 
there the searching eye traces on the mountains the winding 
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l, the furtive forest cae The monotonous trcdts 
e watches of moonlit nights, adds weirdness 
of the deserted cove. The clear blue waters 


oiiciguttotis of a substantial alee This was 
amon’s chureh—the one where he was quarter- 
ae for being a tornadizo. 


IX 
THE MARINER POSSESSED OF THE DEVIL 


OWARD the fag end of the year 1645, the battered old 
mis galleon San Lwis cast her rumbling anchor off Sangley 

point at Cavite. The light breeze which had brought 
the nao up from Corregidor died upon her arrival. Cavite still 
slumbered in its long afternoon siesta. The whole peninsula 
fairly simmered in the heat. 


Before the drowsy capitan\del puerto could don his official 
uniform, belt on his sword and board the galleon, a boat was 
lowered from itsfrayed falls and the more important passengers 
and dispatches were taken ashore by a motley crew. Motley 
as they were, the San Luis was nevertheless a part of the navy 
of His Most Catholie Majesty, Philip IV. The passengers, all 
men, were dressed in'seryiceable doublets and hose, and every 
man wore the boina cap, the origin of which is lost in the mists 
of Iberian history. Sunburned from their long Pacific voyage, 
both mariners and passengers were anxious to set foot once more 
on terra firma and sample the wines and fleshpots of the 
port;—the more so as they had been on seant allowance for the 
past two wecks, and, as usual, the water carried in the molave 
tanks was far from sweet. 

One of the oarsmen was a squat, brawny Portuguese whose 
head was set so close to his shoulders as to give the impression 
of a deformity, the sure sign of immense strength. From his 
ears twin gold loops dangled, whilst a swinging dirk hanging 
loosely from a broad belt proclaimed his profession. Powerful 
as he was, he kept constantly glancing over his shoulder as if 
in deadly fear, and as a consequence his erratie rowing brought 
an angry reproof from the ship’s officer in the stern of the 
clumsy shallop. Presently the landing was made. The eager 
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passengers disembarked with sundry curious trunks and. paclk- 
ages and disappeared within the town. The crew, with the in- 
stinet of sailors, sauntered off to the nearest wineshop, leaving 
only the squat Portuguese in charge of the boat. He presently 
took a stealthy look around, left the boat, and, passing round 
the wall, entered the town by way of the Puerta Baga and 
hastened to the nearest church, again glancing back apprehen- 
sively before immersing himself in its cool and shadowed inter- 
ior. 

Making his way to the shrine of San Lorenzo, he knelt be- 
fore the gilded image. His lips attempted to murmur a pray- 
er, which would not come. Instead of praying, he glowered at 
the flocks of twittering doyes sporting in the cool shade of the 
tall campanario. ‘Alone in the house of worship, so strong, yet 
furtive and afraid,\he made\a repulsive figure. 

A native sacristan, barefoot; and dressed in the red breeches 
and white blouse of the monaguilla, came softly up the aisle. 
The sailor beckoned him and, slipping him a silver coin, re- 
quested him to see whether one of the friars had awakened from 
his siesta and to inform him that a penitent sailor waited to make 
a confession. After some time the sailor looked up to see a 
friar in sweeping robes enter through a side door leading from 
the convento, and motion him toward the confessional. With a 
frightened look he approached the confessional and knelt be- 
fore the grill, while the friar offered the customary prayer. 

Before asking the preliminary blessing, the harried sailor 
inquired : 

“Father, do you see a white dove on my shoulder?’’ 

_ The astonished priest, peering through the. fretted grill 
and seeing the penitent alone, replied in the negative. The con- 
fession lasted nearly an hour. 
_ The sacristan, officiously engaged in folding vestments, 
could overhear only a murmur, the priest’s questions, the 
replies of the penitent; but several times he heard the word 
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raven, cuervo, reiterated in high tones. At length the friar 
rose hastily and left the church, going upstairs to the convento 
again, the sailor supplicating for an absolution whieh had evid- 
ently been denied him; a moment later he ran out of the 
chureh as if in mortal fear of pursuit. In his frantie haste 
he dropped two gold pieces. These were immediately salvaged 
by the sacristan, who no doubt hoped this son of Neptune 
would speedily pay the church another visit. 

The man fled in the direction of the boat, but it had re- 
turned to the galleoti for another load of passengers; so he en- 
tered a neighboring posada and ordered wine and food which 
he gulped down without. giving it the attention it merited. He 
paid with a gold piece, which the inn-keeper, true to his cult, 
scrutinized closely, finding it ninety years old but beyond doubt 
perfectly genuine.\ 

‘*Comrade,’’ asked his nervous guest, “‘do you see a raven 
on my shoulder ?’’ 

In surprise the inn-keeper said he saw nothing at all. 

Supposing his guest affected by too much wine, he went 
into the adjoining room, where passengers, soldiers and sailors 
from the San Iwis had foregathered and were making merry 
during their first hours ashore. He wanted to get from them 
the latest news from Mexico and old Spain, His posada was 
popular; bow-legged mariners in flapping pantaloons made it 
a regular place of conviviality; and over their wine they dis- 
cussed the mental, moral, marital and money affairs of all the 
master mariners, pilots and generals of the galleons with per- 
feet freedom and picturesque language. If some of these caustic 
comments, as their counterparts do today, reached the, ears of 
those at whom they were aimed, wisdom dietated no answer. 

In contrast to the morose silence of the man with the fur- 
tive eyes and apprehensive glances, these others were making 
the low rafters ring with witty jests and rejoicing. Pewter 
and leather stoops of wine were downed with gusto, and the 
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guests fell with right goodwill on the viands the place afforded, 
a welcome change from the salt and scanty rations of the San 
Luis. Presently the Portuguese slunk out of the inn, and the 
host inquired about him. The boisterous crew replied that he 
had the evil eye. He had come aboard the San Luis at Aca- 
puleo, from another nao newly arrived from Gallao, Peru; and 
he was forever inquiring if a dove or raven or some such bird 
was not perched on his shoulder. Surely he must be in league 
with the Evil One, as no honest sailor ever had aught to do 
with doves and ravens. 

The Portuguese took up his abode in a much humbler po- 
sada occupying only. a small entresuelo. This place was kept 
by a fat mestizo\whose Malayan blood showed in the width be- 
tween the eyes and the unambitious nose, but who was diligent 
and hospitable and set-a'table which, if poor, was always clean. 
Now the name of thé Portuguese came out, Adolfo Pereira. 
He spoke Spanish with a marked accent, and he seemed well 
supplied with money, for he changed a gold piece from time 
to time. The ordinary sailor of those days, even in the galleon 
trade, so notorious for its illicit rewards, thought himself lucky 
if he had a few silver pesos to jingle together. Pereira shunned 
conversation and had no intimate relations with anyone; this 
was the more remarkable as nearly all sailors and men who use 
the sea are distinctly gregarious; and in that age they were an 
alcoholic and profane class of which the distant Pacific trade 
drew the dregs—sons of lust and loot, wine and wealth, the 
hasty dirk and the nimble dice. But the jovial life was not 
for Periera, of whom it was even noticed that he kept the sunny 
side of the street while all others, including the natives, pre- 
ferred the shady side. 

_ Pereira was soon a marked man in the little port. All 
Cavite wondered who and what he was. 

_ Don Diego Fajardo y Chacon was the royal governor in 
Manila at the time. Nominally at the head of affairs, he was 
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really under the thumb of the tyrant-valet, Venegas. But the 
chureh mitigated the severities of Venegas with its merey; the 
Sun Luis itself brought the Pope’s amnesty, releasing from pri- 
sons throughout the Philippines all men held for crimes, politi- 
eal or what not. This jail delivery affected Cavite, of course, 
where the erstwhile criminals and incomunicados were soon, 
at least not a few of them, taking advantage of their new free- 
dom to concoct other devilment. One of the released prisoners 
chanced to see Pereira, and, after making sure of his identity 
by a few disercet inquiries, sped to the Franciscan convento 
where he had a long and animated interview with the prior. 

The result was the ‘arrest of Pereira by the aguacils, who 
brought him before an array of hooded friars. 

The preliminary questions Pereira answered were all stu- 
diously copied by ‘the chronicler, but finally the consternation 
and disbelief were so strong) that he refused to continue unless 
granted absolution and exorcised of the raven and dove that 
alternately perched on his shoulder. Hereupon he was re- 
moyed to one of the casemates of Fort San Felipe, where the, 
prior and some of the Franciscan friars visited him. Being 
eross-questioned, he stated that not only had he broken every 
law of God and man, but that he had sinned so deeply that the 
Devil had claimed him as his own and sent a raven and a dove 
to attend him at all times: when he had good thoughts, which 
were rare, the dove was with him; fhe rayen was the com- 
panion of his evil thoughts. 

The clergy were so puzzled that they could sous no solu- 
tion of the knotty problem, which nothing in their experience 
had equaled. When they refused Pereira the consolation of 
the church he grew violently abusive; in a terrible voice he 
prophesied the destruction of the San Luis, which had brought 
him to Cavite, of his comrades of the ship, whom he believed 
had betrayed him, and even of Manila itself. The friars, 
thunderstruck, backed away from him in dismay, But they 
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kept him a close prisoner until they could communicate with 
the Grand Commissary of the Holy Inquisition. However, 
while they awaited this official’s arrival from Manila, Pereira 
bribed the guard with some of the gold of which he seemed to 
have an inexhaustible supply and made his escape from the 
fort. Legend says that he left the dungeon on a bright moon- 
lit night, and that the guardsmen, repenting their bargain with 
him, found an artillerist to accompany them and went in pur- 
suit with their crossbows. 

They came upon Pereira at the edge of the sea-wall; he 
was standing there gesticulating wildly toward the San Luis, 
cursing her from the bottom of his soul. 

The artillerist said at once ‘that the fellow was a maldito 
and a wizard, he surged the guards to shoot him down before 
he could lay a spell upon-them. One of the native guards placed 
a quarrel on his ~wedpon,\wound up the cord till it snapped into 
place, and aimed at ‘the Portuguese. The Spanish artillerist, 
however, drew a silver peso from ‘his pocket and placed it along- 
side the quarrel, just as the guard pulled the trigger. With a 
humming twang both bolts found their mark, striking Pereira 
in the back; he swayed momentarily, then fell into the tepid 
waters of the bay. At that moment a snow-white dove flew sky- 
ward from the spot where the man fell, and a sable-black ra- 
ven flapped off in the direction of Manila, 

The astounded guards and their companion hastened back 
and reported the weird occurrence, The friars came down to 
the shore with holy water and eruecifix, but body was never 
found. 

* The prophesy was fulfilled to the letter. The crew 
of the Suan Luis joined some of the released criminals and 
were involved in some of the most notorious robberies and vio- 
lent crimes in the long annals of the islands. They were picked 
up one by one by the agents of Venegas, and those who sur- 
vived the rack were either hanged or left to die in prison. It 
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was noted that those who had persecuted Pereira met the most 
horrible deaths. In 1646, the San Luts herself sailed from 
Cavite with trailing pennons, a rich and costly cargo in her hold, 
fortune enough for knighthood and ease in Spainefor many 
of the illustrious of Manila who were among her passengers. 
A raven hovered in the vicinity of the ship while the last pre- 
parations for the voyage to Acapulco were being made, but 
officers and passengers alike scoffed at the omen. But in 
rounding the northern coast of Luzon, before she had gained 
her latitude, a chubasco caught the San Luis and hurled her 
back upon the rocky coast,of Cagayan, with the loss of her 
cargo, crew, and most of her passengers. 

Manila was.destroyed\on St, Andrew’s Eve 1645, the city 
having no warning. ‘The night was calm and cloudless, the 
bay smooth as a pond. Suddenly the earth began to rock 
as if on invisible hinges; \with a continuous roar of falling ma- 
sonry, brick, stone and mortar, churches, palaces and dwell- 
ings toppled to their ruin. Cries of terror and pain rose on 
every hand, the wounded and dying lay under avalanches of 
debris from the fallen buildings. Loved one called out to 
loved one; the friars and the nuns of Santa Clara were driven 
from their convents, either utterly destroyed or half ruined, 
Dust rose above the din, blotting out the paling stars. Waves 
rolled in tidal floods over the beaches; the Pasig left its banks; 
and some historians aver that fire burst from the ground. 

The gates were opened to allow the striken people to flee 
from the city, where the first shock killed more than six 
hundred, among them many of the principal personages of 
the colony. In the governor’s palace there was left only one 
habitable room, but the soldiers, domiciled as they were in the 
casemates of the low walls, were uninjured, for the walls were 
not destroyed. What few fires started here and there in the 
ruins did not spread far; the hardwoods burned but stubborn- 
ly, the stone and briek and mortar not at all, The Cathedral 
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was left a mere mass of rubbish blocking the narrow streets 
round about it; facing it on the Plaza de Armas, weeping 
thousands gathered in prayer, believing the Day of Judgment 
had come. Amid the ruins and the wailing mob, troops of 
friars chanted in candle-lighted processions, giving all the aid 
they could to the suffering, whilst litanies of repentance as- 
cended on high. 

Even the dumb animals were terrified by the rocking 
earth. Cattle, carabaos and horses milled around, lowing, 
bellowing and whinnying. Dogs rent the air with melancholy 
howls; birds shaken from theii\ nests and perches flew around 
in the wildest confusion; and schools of fish were tossed ashore, 
or floated dead on the turgid waters. 

The quakes rang the church bells furiously before the tow- 
ers tottered and fell. The sacristan of the Dominican church 
of the Holy Rosary was in the act of ringing the bells for All 
Saints, high up in the tower, when the quakes began. He 
leaped to the street, eighty feet below, escaping with only a few 
contusions and managing to crawl away to safety before the 
towers tumbled down in a cloud of dust and broken masonry. 
Victims erushed by fallen beams or imprisoned under arehes 
or alcoves cried out for merey and succor. The mourning was 
great, not only for those killed outright, but for those who were 
buried alive beneath heaps of ruins from which they could not 
be resened in time to be saved. The one building which re- 
mained intact was the massive convento of the Augustinians, 
and St. Paul’s, their monastery church beside it. 

A saintly girl was extricated from the ruins of her home, 
where both her parents perished, after three days’ immurement. 
It is recorded that after picks and shovels had done their 
work, she arose from her seat under the arch of a protecting 
aleove, brushed the dust off her clothes, arranged her hair, 
and stepped forth without a word. Another creature, of 
malos principios—alas, that these things be!—was nearing the 
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Reeoletos convento when the quakes came. Remembering her 
casket of jewels, she rushed back into the falling city to re- 
trieve it and was crushed to death with the precious casket in 
her outstretched hands. 

Six days later another quake threw down the remnants of 
buildings which had partially escaped St Andrew’s eve. The 
destruction, saving the Augustinian property, was complete, 
vindicating the mad mariner’s prophecy in full. To this day, 
the question as to who or. what he was has never been answered, 
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ISITORS to Manila endowed with even the slightest 

\/ trace of curiosity must often have wondered at the 

massive granite foundations outlining an immense build- 

ing occupying an entire block between the western wall of the 

city and Plaza de McKinley, formerly the Plaza de Armas, and 
directly across the plaza from the Ayuntamiento. 

Thus lying between the wall and calle Palacio, the ruins 
of the old palace, from which calle Palacio derives its name, 
are daily passed by a\continuous stream of vehicles; yet few 
surmise the stirring events which centered in the palace for 
nearly three centuries of Spanish sovereignty. The huge 
foundation stones were\ brought from China at great expense. 
In its day one of the most imposing of edifices, the palace has 
a most curious history. 

In the year 1644, Don Diego Fajardo y Chacon arrived in 
Manila with the king’s commission as royal governor of the 
islands in his duffle bag. Past the three-score mark and of a 
stern ascetic nature, he would have made a better zealot than a 
governor, Of his impartial justice there could be no ques- 
tion, but he carried it to extremes. Until the gold with which 
it was adorned had been removed, he even refused the gift of 
a wooden crucifix, 

The admiral (though they were usually generals) in com- 
mand of a galleon which had come with silver from Peru via 
Mexico, was pursued by two Dutch corsairs off the straits of 
San Bernardino. To escape the enemy, the admiral veered 
to the northern course, landed the royal silver, passengers and 
dispatches under coyer of a heavy fog and ran his ship aground 
near Lampon, a point on the Pacifie coast of Luzon, to pre- 
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vent her capture. Then he brought the treasure safely over- 
land to Manila, where Fajardo promptly put him in jail and 
advocated that he be beheaded for the loss of the ship. The 
executive recommendation went to the Audiencia, where only the 
intervention of the friars prevented its being put into effect, 

Intolerant as Fajardo was, he had his Mephistopheles. 
This evil genius, Manuel Eustaquio Venegas, a man of the petty 
nobility, came to Manila in Fajardo’s train. He was a native 
of Granada and is described in the chronicles as being the 
‘valet, confidant, secretary, and fayorite’’ of the governor. 
But in view of all the facts it is better merely to say that he 
had the confidence. ofthe governor, and abused it. He is 
described physically as a tall) dark man, with an aquiline nose, 
and sardonic expression which did not belie his character in 
the least; a man having a heart of stone and head of iron, who 
was outwardly religious \and inwardly a rascal. 

However, with all his remorseless qualities, Venegas had 
the courtly mien of the true Peninsular; it was only that he- 
neath this social yeneer was a merciless and profligate Nero, to 
which classic figure of Rome the chronicles liken him. 

Fajardo soon left the conduct of public affairs to him, 
and he arrogated supreme powers to himself and became a vic- 
ious tyrant. He had come into a certain amount of wealth 
through marriage. His sole ambition seemed to be to increase 
this by whatever means were possible. He sought powers for 
this unscrupuleus end, and his reign of terror endured nearly 
seven years. He took the wise precaution of assuring Fa- 
jardo that Manila’s prime indoor sport was tale-bearing; there- 
after the trusting governor was hard to interview on the sub- 
ject and still more difficult to convince. But Venegas, in 
turn, was dominated by his confessor, Fray Juan de San Anto- 
nio, a distant relative. This astute cleric used Venegas to 
elect Fray José Fajol as dean (of the spiritual republic), des- 
pite the opposition of the friar orders and the archbishop. 
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Nor was it difficult to do, as Venegas was a thorough disciple 
of the principle that the end justifies the means; and in the 
consummation of his venal ends, all means to them were justi- 
fied per se. 

A series of untoward circumstances gradually unfolded, 
making Fajardo a vice-regal hermit, and Venegas came into 
supreme power. The governor was worn out by his advancing 
age, by the Moro pirates periodically ravaging the Christian 
coasts, by the war in the Moluceas, by the loss of a number of 
the annual galleons and the subsidy they carried, and by the 
battles with the Duteh, who hung about the coasts. He became 
more and more taciturn and ‘reticent, and at last shut himself 
up in his palace. 

The Dominicans say, indeed, that Venegas owed his power 
over the governor to hypnotism. They say he wore a magic 
ring set with a highly polished crystal, which he was in the 
habit of revolving slowly when in conference with Don Diego. 

The first act of Fajardo, abetted by Venegas, was to im- 
prison his predecessor, the brave Corcuera, who had incurred 
the friars’ enmity. Corcuera’s wealth was confiscated, his 
friends banished, and the gallant soldier himself placed in a 
casemate of Fort Santiago. As the Spanish have it, del arbol 
caido todos hacen lefia, from the fallen tree everyone cuts wood. 
Much of Coreuera’s wealth found its way directly into Vene- 
vas’s coffers, and indirectly, still more. Fajardo little thought 
that by the rod with which he measured, he too would be meas- 
ured; but in the course of time he did suffer like vicissitudes 
for similar causes, and he died in the midpacific on the long 
traverse to Mexico. 

After the great earthquake and while Manila lay in ruins, 
Venegas obtained from Fajardo the site of the old palace, upon 
which to build one for himself. The site was easily obtained, 
as Fajardo had taken up his abode in a modest building back 
of the royal hospital (which house stood on a part of the ground 
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now oceupied by the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A.) where he 
nursed his grievances against his manifold troubles, Having 
the site, Venegas began to build without delay. He had plans 
drawn by Spanish architects, and the labor done by Chinese 
contractors with coolie crews, The contractors were supplied 
by the Sangley Point merchants guilds, fearful of greater ex- 
tortions if they refused, 

So the handsome palace rose, the finest ever built in the 
islands, 

Its proprietor, the friars say, indulged in the company of 
‘the gladsome ladies of the town.’? Among them was one of 
a good family, and the\red lips and golden pallor of this pre- 
ciosa beguiled him in his lighter hours. In an unguarded mo- 
ment, he confessed to her the coming destruction of a family to 
whom she was related \by ‘blood, and she accordingly warned 
the family of the danger. | This came back to Venegas, who 
set some of his braves ‘upon the girl without the slightest qualm 
of conscience, and had her assassinated, with her brother, one 
night, in the narrow confines of calle Cruzadas. The murder- 
ers, of course, were never apprehended, and tor good reason. 
The mean little streets of Intramuros southward of the Augus- 
tinian property were the Bowery of the Manila of the period. 
Here existed, by wit and erime, broken adventurers and swash- 
bucklers easily hired to do anything save honest work. Here 
Venegas’s spies and secretas swarmed, and gang were recruited 
to do his instant bidding. 

He had either cowed the bench, or bound the judges to 
him with chains of lucre; the power of life and death lay in his 
hands. 

Never before or since has Manila groaned under a like 
tyranny. One crime led to another. Venegas was suspected 
of poisoning the heroic Portuguese officer, Sebastian Lopez, 
comrade of de Morga; after Lopez’s death his estates quickly 
melted away. Venegas’s cunning somehow deprived General 
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Almonte, the hero of the Moluccas, of his marshal’s baton, and 
Venegas arrogated the position and salary to himself. The 
gray old veteran, fearing worse things might befall, had his 
only daughter enter the nunnery of Santa Clara. To console 
her he gave her his habit as a knight of Santiago, and conferred 
the gift with elaborate ceremonies. Venegas was an inveterate 
gambler, cool and caleulating. Gaming with him men gener- 
ally dissembled and winked at their losses. Few there were, 
who had the temerity to win, or to take up the winnings if 
they did; it was known that accidents might happen, strange, 
fatal, and always unexplained.\ 


But of all classes, merchants were the easiest prey. If 
they willingly contributed) to\ the favorite’s fortune, all was 
well. If they demurred, forthwith they were likely to be 
robbed or bilked out of their wealth through trumped-up law 
suits. Finally a few of ‘the more courageous banded together 
to resist these high-handed practices, and they were banished 
to distant parts of the islands for their pains, Fajardo siening 
blindly, like so many letters de cachet, sentences, banishments, 
and confiscations. 


And the palace rose, with neither money nor materials 
spared. Tesselated pavements, marble columns, ornate pa- 
tios—nothing was lacking. Massive baleonics and corridors 
running the length of the building, in accordance with Cas- 
tilian style, were pleasant and secluded vantage points from 
which to view the glittering expanse of Manila bay, beyond the 
city walls, And yonder in the azure distance lay Cavite with 
caravels and galleons at anchor; and there was Sangley Point, 
with fleets of junks in from China and the Indies, Fort San- 
tiago, northward of the plaza, was dwarfed by the new and 
mighty structure. Eastward, over the tiled roof of the 
Ayuntamiento, was the busy shipping in the Pasig; and roving 
further afield the eye took in the myraid nipa huts making up 
the city beyond the walls, dominated here and there by the 
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towers and spires of the parish churches. 

The tortured city suffered, but dared not revolt. Men 
so feared Venegas that they never used his name, merely re- 
ferring to him as that one, aquel. Beside himself with am- 
bition ‘‘for the exaltation of himself and his family,’’ he never- 
theless became aware that the elergy were beginning to mur- 
mur. To forestall formal complaints, he wrote a scathing 
letter to the king, denouneing the friars, and signed Fajardo’s 
name to it without the latter’s consent or knowledge, This of 
course soon came to the ears of the friars, who all took coun- 
sel with the provincial of the Augustinians. Fray Geronimo 
Medrano. And Venegas’s downfall came about by the pro- 
verbial grain of sand. 

A retired captain, who had seen much hard service in 
the campaigns against the Moros, lived in a humble residence on 
ealle Parian, not far \from St. Paul’s, the Augustinian monas- 
tery church. He was reparing his house, and had ready piles 
of tufa stone, sand and materials for-mortar. These were 
sent for by one of the contractors on the palace, which needed 
some final finishing here and there, but were vigorously de- 
fended by the owner. The contractor persisted, sending Chi- 
nese workmen with heavy pingas, burden-bearing poles of pal- 
ma brava, to make the seizure; but the doughty captain drove 
them off with his blunderbus, and Venegas ordered his arrest, 
at the same time confiscating the materials. 

Lodged in the casemate of San Andres, the regular prisons 
being full to overflowing, the captain’s meals were brought to 
him in the crude fiambreras of the day. The captain’s misery 
and shame were beyond endurance; he resorted to a stratagem 
and effected his escape. It was at the relief of the guard, at 
twilight. As the guards being relieved filed out, the captain 
made shift to get himself a pike and join them; but once out- 
side, he abandoned the pike and fled to the Augustinians, 
claiming sanctuary. He then sought an immediate interview 
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with the provincial, Fray Geronimo, and added his indictment 
of Venegas to the long list of the others. 

Fray Geronimo resolved to act, were his own life the cost. 
Yet he used precaution, and in making his way to the governor’s 
house he exhibited the Host, that he might not be attacked. 
Whomeyer he now encountered, made instant genuflexion and 
remained kneeling until he had passed. In his flowing robes 
and the full habiliments of his office and his order, what a 
grand figure brave Fray Geronimo made that fateful night! 
(It was not ten years ago, too, when the same district of In- 
tramuros was thrown into panic by the sudden and terrible 
revolt of the Constabulary, stationed in Santa Lucia barracks. 
These dead-shot, riflemen were shooting, to kill, every person 
they saw; but a priest went fearlessly out into the open street, 
lifted his hands in\rebuke, and quieted their madness and sent 
them back to their barracks, and certain arrest, trial and con- 
yiction, by his mere command). 

Only momentarily delayed by Venegas’s hirelings at the 
governor’s residence, Fray Geronimo made his way with cross 
uplifted into Fajardo’s presence. First asking his blessing, 
which was given, Fajardo inquired the purpose of the visit. 
Fray Geronimo replied that he came as an embassador from 
the injured populace of Manila. Asked to explain himself 
more fully, without mentioning Venegas’s name he went into 
the detail of the murders, robberies, banishments, and sacri- 
leges, and awakened Fajardo to a sense of his responsibility. 
Fray Geronimo now requested him only to visit the jails, full 
to overflowing with innocent victims, and see for himself that 
it was no idle gossip; and finally he warned the governor to 
have a care for his own person, as that one would make swift 
reprisal and stop at no crime whatever if he thought his power 
was in danger of being questioned. 

Fajardo acted with his usual severity. Calling three 
eaptains of the guard, he swore them to loyalty in the awesome 
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presence of the provincial, then ordered the immediate arrest of 
Venegas and his confinement in Fort Santiago under the most 
vigilant watch. He further ordered the apprehension of the 
tyrant’s chief henchmen, whose names Fray Geronimo now 
furnished. 

This was the evening of September 16, 1651, and the news 
spread swiftly indeed. Bells were tolled, and the people 
gathered unafraid in the streets, now that the tyrant was be- 
hind the bars; but the underworld retired to its more isolated , 
rendezyous in Binondo and Tondo. Within a single day a 
mass of evidence accumulated, which threatened to swamp the 
courts, Venegas was speedily condemned to death on sixty-one 
counts. The palace indeed had risen aloft, but the tyrant- 
favorite who sqeezed the city to build it now languished in the 
dungeons of the citadel\and would soon expiate his crimes with 
his life. But even \Fajardo was astounded at the magnifi- 
cence of the pile which had cost such an agony of blood and 
tears. The statements of sums lavished upon it are of course 
exaggerated. Considering the extortions and plundering of 
the public revenues during seven years, there was full reason to 
believe that Venegas had hidden away much treasure. As to 
expect a voluntary confession was absurd, he was turned over 
to the verdugos of the Audienceia for torture. 

Not alone, in those grim days, did the Audiencia and Fort 
Santiago have the instruments for extracting liberal confes- 
sions, for many of the conyentos and the Holy Office possessed 
them as well. They were of many kinds, imported from 
Spain along with the code permitting their use; and to them 
were added the ingenius devices used by the Chinese, long versed 
in the refinement of human cruelties. 

The sudden fall of a man like Venegas left him, of course, 
without a friend; he was put to torture without more ado, 

First the iron zapato was used, and thin wedges of iron 
driven into this unyielding shoe until the bones of the foot 
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were crushed. Then the thumbscrews were applied, and the 
prisoners hands unjointed; but though suffering excruciating 
pain, he refused to speak. Under the forehead-cords, twisted 
until his eyeballs all but sprang from their sockets, he main- 
tained an inexplicable fortitude; so that it was rumored that 
the Sangleys, the Chinese merchant guilds of Sangley Point, 
had supplied him with a narcotic rendering him insensible to 
pain. His cell was searched, and he was guarded more closely 
than ever, but he remained obstinately silent under it all. He 
was then fed salt fish and denied water (which had been one 
of his favorite ways of obtaining loans), but even this could 
not fetch a word from his lips. \ With taut ropes, his body was 
stretched prone upon a castiron plate, and over it was rolled 
the plancha, the ‘sadiron! \Leaden weights were now piled on 
the plancha, to crush. the truth out of him, but with terrifying 
nerve he bore up under it all; only long groans escaping him, 
until more and more \pigs of lead so loaded down his mangled 
body that even the groans ceased. Then he was carried back 
to the dungeon, but still there was a spark of life remaining, 
and he lingered for some time in his cell. He had appealed 
his case to Spain, where the sentence was confirmed and sent 
back for execution; but before the will of the Council of the 
Indies and the Spanish crown was known in Manila, coming as 
it did by the lazy galleons, Venegas had died—so poor and 
powerless and universally execrated that his body was carried 
out on a bamboo stretcher by four cafres and buried sans cere- 
mony—truly a miserable ending even for a tyrant who seems 
to have had scarcely one redeeming virtue. 


Astounding physical courage may be set down to his ered- 
it, but not even a gladsome woman wept at the grave. 


The palace was confiscated, with whatever other property 
could be found; and the palace was the official residence of 
forty-three subsequent royal governors, during a period of two 
hundred years. Governor Cruzat y Gongora took the suite 
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overlooking the bay on the west and the Cathedral and plaza 
on the east. for his private apartments; in the other wings were 
housed the Royal Audiencia, the Royal Secretaria and the Roy- 
al Contador, the treasurer. Later, the Audiencia had a separ- 
ate building connected with the palace by an arched pas- 
sageway above the street by which the oidores, members of the 
council-court, and the governor could communicate without os- 
tentation. For two centuries the palace resounded to the 
of halberdiers and the blare of trumpeters; it was occupied 
by the illustrious de Lara, the unhappy de Vargas, the wise 
Basco, and upon its grand stairway the patriot Bustamante 
was murdered in cold blood. English governors dwelt in its 
stately halls in\1762 and 1768, when the city was invested and 
held in fee for the Bast India Company, patron of the British 
erown, . 

The last governor who dwelt in the palace was General 
Rafael Echague, for the devastating earthquake of Corpus 
Christi Day, 1863, destroyed it completely and governors be- 
gan living regularly in Malacafiang. But there was an effort 
made to rebuild the Venegas palace; the foundatios seen to- 
day were laid, when the advent of the revolutionary period 
put an end to the work. 

The ruined palace, busy through so many generations with 
the activities of empire, was long abandoned to the forces of 
deeay; but now the park authorities have ent away the wild 
growth, planted hibicus and other flowering shrubs, and fur- 
bished the granite foundations into a resort for strolling lovers, 
of the humblest classes of the town. 

“The palace that to heayen its pillars threw, 


And kings their foreheads upon its threshold drew— 
I heard the solitary ring-dove there. . .” 


So much, then, for unbridled ambition and ecupidity. 


XI 
THE DONA WHO DISAPPEARED 


N the third year of the governorship of Don Sabiniano 
Manrique de Lara, a young lady named Dona Mercedes 
disappeared from Manila, the sole witness to her se- 

questration being an aged mayordomo of her father’s, named 
Artemio. To give the story a proper setting it is well to pause 
a moment to describe and comment upon Santa Clara convent. 

In the walled city under the bells of its twelve churches, 
dwelt Don Lucio de Astorga, a caballero of the old Spanish 
school, with all its stubborn pride. He desired to bestow the 
hand of his daughter Mereedes upon a young spark named Don 
Roberto Castafieda, whom he had, in the common custom of 
Spanish fathers, picked to suit himself and not to suit, necess- 
arily, the young lady who would haye to dwell with, love, honor 
and obey him, In many cases this summary disposal of a 
daughter as a kind family chattel has resulted in a happy mar- 
riage, a numerous progeny and a complete forgetfulness of the 
bright visions of youth; but in the case of Dofia Mercedes, this‘ 
did not happen. Her mother was dead, she had grown up a 
willful girl. She inherited some of her paternal parent’s stub- 
bornness; she said she would marry whom she chose, even if she 
had to wait a generation for a prince; and her father said in 
final reply that she should choose between marriage with Don 
Roberto and entering a nunnery. 

The only nunnery in the Philippines, in the strict sense, 
is that of Santa Clara, founded in 1619 by Mother Geronima, 
who came from Toledo as abbess and brought with her six sis- 
ters of the order. The order soon became strangely popular 
with the doncellas of Manila; we read that so many virgins of 
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noble birth applied to take the vows that the provisor feared 
there should not be enough left successfully to carry on the 
colony, for none but girls of pure Spanish blood were then el- 
igible as nuns. The provisor became alarmed and declared 
the ordinary novitiate null. Abbess Geronima resisted; he ex- 
communicated her. The governor general had to intervene, 
with the result that the number of postulants was finally limi- 
ted. The friar historian plaintively adds, ‘“‘In these days, 
noble damsels exhibit little passion to become nuns.”’ 

The King supplied some 2,000 pesos annually for the Santa 
Clara nuns of Manila; a like amount came from an encomienda 
they owned. 

‘Tn the garden of the Divine Spouse,’’ says Father Huertas, 
“bloom tuberoses of purity, poppies of honesty, carnations of 
simplicity, lilies of patience and roses of charity.’? We must 
believe him. 

The nunnery of Santa Clara still exists, behind its high 
forbidding walls secluding it completely from Fort Santiago 
and the Ayuntamiento. The eyes of one familiar with Manila 
history often turn to the convent with painful interest. Its 
traditions of perpetual silence and perpetual immurement still 
abide, though neither so popular nor so necessary. In the old 
Franciscan chapel attached to the nunnery, how many sad 
scenes have been enacted down through more than three cen- 
turies? For not all the inmates have entered of their own 
free will, but some from pressure of cireumstances, as numerous 
instances prove. The curious chapel, into which few have ever 
looked, is situated beyond the fretted grill and surrounded 
by tall and gloomy halls. The chapel opens upon a nar- 
row garden, designed as a place of refuge for the cloistered 
nuns during earthquakes and conflagrations; but only those 
of two generations in more than 300 years have ever entered 
that garden. The nuns resorted there during the earthquake 
of 1645, and again during the British occupation of Manila, 
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in 1762, when they went to Guadalupe for refuge. 

What thoughts have torn the breasts of the convent’s pos- 
tulants, what bitter tears have been shed! So run the conjec- 
tures of the world. Arrayed in white garments, as the bride 
of Christ, and decked with chaplets of flowers, the novice en- 
tered the portals of the grim-facaded church to take the irre- 
voeable vows. With her, perhaps, marched a stern parent 
swayed by bigotry, wrath, or sordidness, Came the chaplain, 
with cowl and crucifix, and after him friends and relatives 
bidding the young heart, which might be breaking, an eternal 
farewell, Curious neophytes é¢rowded the aisle. From the 
dark aleove above the nave, effectively and discreetly screened 
from the worshipers by lattices, came the voices of the in- 
visible choir. They chanted the requiem and consigned their 
sister to a spiritual existence wholly apart from the world, 
when perhaps her very soul yearned for an earthly existence, 
with a love responsive to the flesh. 

Years alone blot out such memories. 

Later, the novice would be despoiled of her finery, her 
ehaplet and her flowers. Her head would be shorn of its 
glossy tresses; her delicate young body would be bemeaned 
with the drab conventional garb of sacrifice, She was then 
dead—dead indeed, dead to all the world beyond the mocking 
walls—and forever after she dwelt in ‘‘the house of the living 
death’’. Only an occasional murmur of the city rose to her 
ears. She caught only an occasional glimpse of a patch of blue 
sky above the convent garden, forbidden to her feet. She sus- 
tained her physical being on a poor and meager fare, made 
the more scant by continual fasts. Into the blessed sleep of 
innocence obtruded the spectre of wild dreams, teaching her 
she was lost and forgotten. She awoke at midnight, to spend 
the long chill hours in the sacrament of perpetual adoration; 
and when the call of actual death finally came, the chapter of 
her wasted life closed in a niche of the convent cemetery. 
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On all festal occasions crowds fill the more popular 
churches. With their deyoted mothers come troops of sefiori- 
tas with flashing eyes, silken black mantillas and dainty foot- 
gear with sheer hose garmenting fair ankles and divulging the 
fact that earth divides with heaven the empire of their 
thoughts. But the church at Santa Clara is stranger to all 
this. Few save the dearest relatives of the cloistered nuns 
go there to worship, Possibly a faithful servant goes, re- 
membering the sweet subject of her devoted ministrations, Yet, 
only a few yards away the world motors by continuously; 
a few years ago it drove past in victorias, and officialdom had 
its coach and four and attendant retinue. But neither then nor 
now is or was aught of this careless world known to the veiled 
virtue beyond the silent walls. 

To such a fate Dofia Mercedes was destined by her father 
if she chose to dischey his command as to her marriage. She 
told him frankly that she preferred such a burial in life to 
the fate he had prepared for her; she even began to prepare 
for the novitiate and so informed Fray Ulpiano, her confessor. 
Don Lucio was of course furious at her decision. He did not de- 
sire she should go so far as to take him at his word, so he im- 
mured her in their own residence with only her old duenna and 
the mayordomo, Artemio, as guards and servitors. However, 
the close seclusion did not alter Dona Mercedes’ purpose nor 
break her spirit; and she still romantically awaited the ad- 
vent of the prince of her young dreams. 

Artemio and the old duenna, who had had charge of her 
up-bringing since the death of her mother, were her devoted 
slaves. She could do no wrong in their eyes, her word to 
them was law and the orders of Don Lucio were not to be 
followed if they ran contrary to her wishes. Don Roberto, on 
the other hand, was not a very determined lover; he made no 
attempt to storm the fortress of the lady’s indifference; he 
paid her no compliments, taking rather for granted that Don 
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Lucio would have his way in due course. In fact, his conduct 
proved that Mercedes’ intuition was right on all counts, all of 
which she herself summed up in the simple truth that she dis- 
liked him because she could not like him. 

That was that. 

One day a weather-beaten caravel anchored at Cavite, 
carrying fate as a stowaway. It was not one of the regular gal- 
leons, nor had it come from Mexico. It had sailed to the east 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Its crew was large for a 
ship of that day, and while they appeared to have abundant 
spending money, they were extremely closemouthed and offered 
little in the way of information ds to their yoyage, their mission 
or their destination. 

The commander, following his interview with Governor de 
Lara, was received into the best society under the name of Don 
Augusto. He was of\ prepossessing appearance, with the blue 
eyes and flaxen hair that natives of Cantabria and the Astu- 
Yias possess even today. De Lara assured everyone that Don 
Augusto was of noble birth: as a matter of fact, the word no- 
ble, or hidalgo, comes into the Spanish from the old Gothic ex- 
pression /ijo de algo meaning son of somebody—of course some- 
body who amounts something. 

Haying the freedom of the old Walled City, Don Augusto 
entered into its festivities, which were few, with perfect sang- 
froid; he conducted himself as the perfect courtier, as did 
the few officers of his caravel who at long intervals visited the 
city. Curiosity, then the principal diversion of all and sundry 
in Manila, languished in time and Don Augusto was much 
sought after as a visitor who kept his secrets, whatever they 
might be, strictly to himself. 

He met Mercedes for the first time as she came from the 
Dominican church, prayer book in hand and tresses covered by 
the black veil universally ordered by Holy Church. Cupid let 
fling his wicked arrow. Almost against his will Don Augusto 
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was so violently attracted that he followed Mercedes to her 
home, a short distance away, on Calle Cruzadas. Artemio, the 
mayordomo, halted him at the doorway and inquired his in- 
tentions in thus dogging the footsteps of his young mistress. 
He was, however, completely disarmed by Don Augusto’s in- 
stant replies and courtly demeanor. More, from that moment 
he was Don Augusto’s slave: he rendered him that intuitive 
allegiance and respect that often suddenly obtains between the 
white man and the brown. 

As to Mereedes herself, this courtly cavalier of ruddy 
countenance had as great a fascination for her as had Alva- 
rado the Tonatiah many years before for the Mexican prin- 
cess; to give her heart to the gallant stranger she did not re- 
quire the complaisanb hints of Artemio, but had them in pro- 
fusion none the less: 

They afterward met, as if by) accident, quite often within 
the narrow limits beyond her home to which the now thorough- 
ly infatuated Mercedes was permitted to go; for she was all 
but a prisoner in her own home. At every chance meeting 
eyes spoke volumes that lips dared not put into words: Don 
Augusto’s conquest was complete within a few short days. 
Mercedes promised to follow him of her own free will, as of 
course they could not have a wedding solemnized by the church 
in the face of her father’s opposition, which was inflexible. 
So she took none into her confidence except Artemio, her life- 
long slave, now much pleased that his mistress was to wed as 
her heart desired. He had several long conferences with Don 
Augusto, who satisfied him easily that all was as it should be, 
but that secreey was a vital need on both sides—something as 
clear to the old mayordomo as it could possibly have been to 
his prospective master. 

After these conferences, Artemio spoke only to Mereedes, 
thrilled with excitement as she awaited his return. 
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According as all had been arranged, therefore, the two 
lovers met one beauteous autumn evening (for there is a mild 
hint of autumn in Manila), near the postern gate where the 
boat of Don Augusto lay hidden in a clump of tall reeds only 
a short distance away. As he himself had brought it from the 
caravel, the oars lay on the thwarts. At the water’s brim, ere 
they stepped together into the boat, he doffed his plumed hat 
and swore again his ardent devotion to his lady, whom he pro- 
mised undying love. She wept, though she was very happy; 
and he, like a gallant knight, kissed away the tears that coursed 
silently beneath her downcast\ lashes. She trusted him, her 
arms crept up around his neck; in a convulsive embrace she 
gave her fluttering heart to him. 

Artemio stood near the wall, in the shadow; his hand was 
on his hip in true\servitor style and a smile of contentment 
was on his well disciplined features; it is the marriage of ab- 
solute free will that the Filipino believes is that approved by 
heaven. Artemio’s mistress, no longer harassed by a parent’s 
stern will, was mating as she would. Dofia Mercedes gazed at 
her lover with an expression he could not read. Dearer than 
the seeurity of her home, more cherished than the eommenda- 
tion of the church, was the urge of the adored stranger. If 
she chose sorrow in yielding to him, it would not be so acute 
as the sorrow of losing him. The world was wide, the chalice 
of life made to be quaffed and enjoyed. 

Fate should be trusted when the heart is distraught. 

They passed together quietly down the deserted street, 
through the gate with its guachinango, or Mexican soldier, sup- 
posedly on guard, but in fact rather soundly asleep and dream- 
ily leaning on his pike, careening across the narrow drawbridge. 
From the Cathedral, soft tones of chimes announced the ves- 
pers to the faithful; beyond Mariveles the sun descended in a 
magnificent fanfare of color. There were many sunsets to 
zome for the fleeing couple, let us hope, but never one quite 
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the same or quite so well remembered; far off toward Cavite, 
the waiting caravel loomed darkly against the fading glow. 
They stepped into the shallop; it gathered headway under Don 
Augusto’s expert rowing; finally it disappeared in the gather- 
ing dusk over the bay, while Artemio stood straining his gaze 
after it and sending his blessing over the ripple in its wake. 
After all, he was to have no new master, and no longer a mis- 
tress either. 

His duty to her had ended: the earavel sailed that night. 

Next morning all Manila had the news of the elopement. 
There was an investigation, at which Artemio told a simple 
story, simulating eapitally the role of a simpleton. The friars 
were incensed at, the flouting of the canons of the church, but 
the outcome satisfied everybody conversant with the facts. 
Governor de Lara held his peace; there may have been secrets 
for even him to keep\ inviolate. Don Lucio was furious. He 
swore to chastise the faithful Artemio; and the prospective son- 
in-law was chagrined, principally from the wounding of his 
self-esteem, However, the old servitor knew only that which 
he had witnessed, so he said, and the duenna was ignorant of all. 

But the proof remained that Dofia Mercedes had gone. She 
had found her prince. Her dreams had come true. She went 
honeymooning away on the caravel, which never again made port 
at Manila. 


XII 
THE BANISHED PRIME MINISTER 


N the year 1677, there arrived at Manila, on the galleon 

\\ San Telmo—which made a rather fortunate voyage across 
the vast Pacifie for those days—a celebrated personage 
consigned as a prisoner of state to the fortress of San Felipe in 
Cavite. He was Don Fernando de Valenzuela, knight of San- 
tiago, grandee of Spain, Marquis de Villasierra, Count of Pi- 
nares, ete., ete., among other things prime minister of Spain. 
This gentleman had been ‘so fayored by fortune that he trusted 
she would never forsake him, but he had overplayed his hand. 

Of noble lineage and bearing, he was skilled in his youth 
in the military service, but abandoned this career for that of 
the courtier and ambassador. Speaking Latin, French, and 
Italian, and naturally endowed with tact and diplomacy, he 
had been introduced to the Queen Mother by Cardinal Nitard, 
and was soon a favorite at court. So that, when the sickly son 
of the queen ascended the throne as Charles II, he became prime 
minister and universal mentor. 

His genius in managing affairs of state was recognized 
even by his enemies, but they did not desire to see him become 
another Duke of Olivares or a Lerma, those strong ministers 
of Philip II and Philip IV. The wise edicts and decrees ema- 
nating from the cabinet of the young king were universally ad- 
mired, and from those who were ignorant of the work of Valen- 
zuela, word went round that the youthful monarch had a duende, 
or good fairy, that surely he had been born under a lucky star; 
and ever afterward Valenzuela went by the nickname Duende. 
Residing in the palace, all ministers reported to him before 
seeking the king. 

Valenzuela did not use his power arbitrarily, but the unele 
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of the king, Don Juan de Austria, was intensely jealous that 
a mere marquis should take his place as adviser to his nephew. 
(This was not the original Don Juan de Austria, the natural 
son of Charles V and Margaret Blomberg, the buxom washer- 
woman. He was a legitimate member of the royal family). 
When the king made Valenzuela a grandee of Spain, an honor 
which carries peculiar powers and rank, Don Juan el Infante 
was so thoroughly nettled that he was willing forthwith to plot 
the minister’s downfall—a common occurrence in Iberian pol- 
ities of the age, with the usual crowd of discontented and sy- 
eophantic courtiers and place-seekers surrounding the throne. 

Each day secret reports reached the king, who, knowing 
their base origin and having unshaken confidence in Valenzuela, 
paid no attentionto them. But seéing the storm rising that might 
result in more serious consequences and genuine injury to his 
royal minister, the king proffered Valenzuela the ambassador- 
ship to Venice. Still \blindly trusting to fortune, he foolishly 
refused to accept this post, althongh his wife urged him to take 
it, as she saw the Infante was sworn to eliminate him. Noting 
wifely counsel rejected, the chronicler comments, ‘“‘the counsel 
of women is of small moment, but only a fool will despise it.’’ 
Valenzuela’s reliance upon fortune and persistent rejection of 
his wife’s urgent entreaties soon led to the loss of his power. 
wealth, grandeur, and liberty. Learning that he had refused 
the post at Venice, Don Juan drew the net of intrigue so close- 
ly around him that at last he obtained a decree for the minis- 
ter’s imprisonment, 

To escape arrest, Valenzuela sought sanctuary in the chapel 
of San Lorenzo, the pride of the Escorial. This royal palace 
of Spain is built in the form of a gridiron, to commemorate 
the marytrdom, by roasting alive, of San Lorenzo, the saint for 
whom it is named, who was a victim of circumstances similar 
to those which pursued Valenzuela himself. 

The Infante of Spain very naturally had no difficulty in 
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enlisting the princes of the church to evict the fleeing minister 
from his refuge, and, when Valenzuela quit the sanctuary for 
another, the plot was betrayed, Valenzuela was snapped up by 
Don Juan’s vigilant captains and lodged as a state prisoner in 
their master’s castle of Consuegra. The king, weak and vac- 
illating as he was, joined the Queen Mother in appealing to 
Pope Innocent XI, a stickler for ecclesiastical power and pree- 
edent, who reprimanded the Infante for the violation of sane- 
tuary and, somewhat later, sent a deeree substituting for the 
sanctuary of the Escorial that of Fort San Felipe in Cavite. 
So it was that eae was sent to the farthest outpost in the 
Spanish empire. 

This satisfied the vindictive Infante. The banishment was 
for ten years. Tf living at the end of the term of exile, Va- 
lenzuela was to be ‘given his liberty and allowed to return to 
Spain. The pope exacted a sworn statement to this effect from 
the young king, an aetion unheard of before in history. Em- 
barking for Mexico on an almiranta, or first-line galleon, as it 
might be termed, Valenzuela was transferred to a capitana when 
out of sight of land, at the instigation of the Infante, who 
wished, he said, ‘‘to cool his belief in fortune.’’? Upon reaching 
Vera Cruz, Valenzuela was hurried across Mexico without even 
an opportunity to view the capital; and, arrived at Acapulco, 
on the Pacifie eoast, he was sent aboard the San Telmo, and her 
eaptain, Don Felipe Mansilla, was made his jailer, the San 
Telmo immediately putting to sea. 

The stormy passage across the Pacific was made, the galleon 
landing her passengers and treasure—the annual royal subsidy 
for the colony, and the silver got for the cargo taken to Mexico 
—at Palapag, in Samar, for the journey to Manila overland, 
and Governor de Vargas sending General Enriques de Lizarde 
to escort the distinguished exile to Cavite. 

As a guest of the colony or a prisoner, as you may prefer, 
Valenzuela was under quite strict espionage at first, and re- 
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ceived but few visitors. But the Infante, his persecutor, soon 
died. Vigilanee thereupon relaxed, and the banished prime 
minister proceeded to enjoy himself with the good sense of a 
man who saw further repining was vain and plotting was futile. 
He was now allowed to build a mansion within the confines of 
the fort, patterned after his own designs; and this mansion, 
though it has often enough undergone repairs, is the eoman- 
daneia occupied by Dewey upon the taking of Cavite, in 1898, 
and subsequently by sueceeding American commandants of the 
Sixteenth United Naval District. Valenzuela’s liberal educa- 
tion, including the studies in engineering which had gone into 
his military training, stood him in excellent stead. Besides the 
breeding and polish of a courtier, he was a poet of genuine 
ability. 

Philosophy consoled him greatly, too. 

Manila at that time was torn by an anarchy of banishments, 
interdicts, excommunications, imprisonments and. confiscations, 
all incidents of the frenzied quarrel between Bishop Pardo and 
Governor de Vargas; and this, reaching the prisoner in a con- 
fused murmur, was, he saw, a replica of the mercenary intrigues 
at the brilliant court from which he had been banished for 
uprightness of conduct. 

True, Cavite had little to offer him either in the way of 
entertainment or pictureque scenery. The blistering winds of 
the hot season fusilladed the streets of the cramped little town 
with showers of sand from the adjacent beaches, and the torrid 
sun seared the stone walls of the fortress. Northward lay the 
shimmering bay, stretching to Manila, whose spires and domes 
could be dimly discerned through the humid, hazy atmosphere. 
To the south, the jagged outline of the mountains of Batangas 
appeared cool and inviting, but it was distance lending en- 
chantment. Swirls of dust coursed down the narrow causeway 
leading through the barrio of San Roque and along the isthmus 
of Estanzuela; and the few pandan and camachile trees which 
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bordered the causeway, as they do today, gave no hint of the 
luxuriant shade associated with the tropics. 

Cavite was but a sandy spit, jutting well into the bay of 
Manila, where the anchorage was deep enough for the galleons 
and where the fleets defending the insular coast could be built 
and find harbor; while off to the right, on Sangley Point, the 
Chinese colony, mercantile and industrial, could be domiciled 
and kept under due surveilance: 

The port of Cavite was busy but two months during the 
year, at the time, namely, of the arrival and departure of the 
galleons linking the Philippines, with the portage from Aca- 
pulco to Vera Cruz,.to far-off Spain, The dockyards, with their 
eoolie gangs, offered little interest: the babbling on the rope- 
walks, the thuds\ of the ealker’s mallets as these hearties re- 
pared the leaky cardvels and galleons for their battle with old 
ocean. Chinese journeymen| craftsmen were trailed about the 
yard by Malay apprentices. The! Malays, familiar with the 
eredo and the Pater Noster, in their flimsy hempen garments 
and salacot sombreros crowded to the churches on Sundays 
and feast days—churches built by the labor foreed from them to 
the tune of forty days a year. They listened to the sermons, 
in a strange language, crossed themselves, told their beads, 
perhaps even confessed, and then, kissing the hand of the cas- 
socked Castila, went forth into the fields to worship at the 
shrines of nature—as their forefathers for generations before 
them, 

Such was Cavite in 1677, the place of exile of the minis- 
ter of Charles II of the Empire of Spain. 

However, Valenzuela was no ignorant brooder; he pro- 
ceeded to make the best of a bad job. He established a small 
but select court, dined in state, and solaced himself with music, 
poetry, and writing. Nor were men alone his friends; local 
beauties, first drawn perhaps by their feminine curiosity, were 
soon a brilliant part of the little court and its social functions. 
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The buoyant Valenzuela was not permitted to leave Cavite 
during the first period of his exile. But this rule was later 
amended, and he built a spacious summer home on Pasay beach, 
where he was the forerunner of those Manila aristocrats who 
have recently appropriated this district to their comfort. In 
Pasay, Valenzuela’s visitors were many and notable, including 
the highest officials from faction-riven Manila. Among all, 
however, he liked best the Augustinian friars and the Jesuits, 
many of them of his rank, with educations equaling or sur- 
passing his own. Many the fat eapon these clerics helped to 
carve, many the flagons of Valdepefias and Rioja they helped 
consume, not to speak of richer delicacies in both food and wine; 
for the royal treasury paid \ Valenzuela a thousand pesos a 
month, an immense sum for those days, quite enough to sup- 
port him in the manner of a millionaire today. 

His Pasay mansion was the one in the colony boasting a 
salon—presided over by a most bewitching casera, at least one 
whom Valenzuela called his housekeeper, a dainty bit in olive 
bronze, with great brown eyes, deep and shadowy as forest pools. 
Lumbering coaches, native footmen up behind, jolted over the 
rutty roads to this pleasant rendezvous in the country with 
the most dignified ilustrados of Manila. The lure of the dice- 
box, the harmonies of music, the host himself being no mean 
performer on the vihivela, the langorous waltz, the click of 
eastanets, choruses of song and outpourings of spontaneous 
eloquence welling from rich wines—all this kept both the noble 
exile and his guests contented. 

The deeree giving Valenzuela his liberty came in 1689, two 
years delayed, but such must have been the length of the voyage 
from Spain. He gave his mansion and estate in Pasay to the 
Augustinians, staying only until the galleon should be fitted up 
for his voyage to Acapulco, the first lap in the journey back to 
Spain, the land he was destined never to behold again. Gover- 
nor Cruzdlagui personally supervised the work on the galleon. 
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It was on one of these strenuous visits that he was stricken with 
acute kidney trouble, being a portly man overfond of good 
living, and died in Cavite harbor. 

Although some British privateers threatened the galleon, 
and would have been glad to seize her rich cargo and her dis- 
tinguished passenger, she made the voyage to Acapuleo with- 
out mishap and finally lumbered into the cove of the Mexican 
port, where salvos of artillery greeted her. The Count of Gal- 
véz, son of the Duke of Infantado, a former patron of Valen- 
muela’s, received the exile with great festivities. He was the 
vieeroy of Mexico at the time, and Valenzuela had been spoken 
of as his successor. 

Arrived in the City of Mexico, Valenzuela was sumptuously 
lodged and entertainments were arranged in his honor. He be- 
gan really to believe that fortune was again smiling on him, 
Possessed of a considerable residue from his allowance during 
exile, it was not hard for him to find friends who made the time 
pass quickly. Finally a hunt was arranged, and a spirited 
mount provided for him. Gathering up the reins and placing 
his foot in the stirrup, he delayed a moment, in conversation 
with one of his party, and the restive steed made off, dragging 
him at the stirrup and kicking him repeatedly, 

Fatally injured, Valenzuela was taken to a hospital, no 
doubt a Franciscan institution, where, after nine days of high 
fever and delirium, he died. His body was interred in the 
Hospice of the city, but his wife, the widowed marquesa, later 
had it taken to Spain and buried in Talavera de la Reyna. Mor- 
alizing over the event, the old chronicler says, ‘‘What a vagary 
of fortune! From prime minister of the proudest kingdom of 
earth to a lonely exile in the Philippines; raised again to the 
heights of power, and killed by the kick of a horse! Man is but 
as the grass of the field.’’ 

There is eminent authority for the statement. 


XII 
WHEN PEDRO THE SADDLER WAS A PROPHET 


HEN Juan de Vargas Hurtado came to the Philippines 
\ \ / as royal governor in 1678, he bore an order from the 
king to the clergy admonishing them about their cul- 
pability in the death of Goyernor Salcedo. The archbishop at 
the time was Father Felipe Pardo, a prelate of irascible temper 
and perhaps a somewhat exaggerated sense of his own import- 
ance. He flatly refused to\ publish the king’s order, and im- 
mediately there appeared the storm clouds presaging conflict 
between Chureh and State. The defiant and despotic archbis- 
hop was often alluded to\ as ‘‘the mad archbishop of Ma- 
nila’’, and the allusion seems warranted by an examination of 
his acts. His familiar spirit among the clergy was Fray Ray- 
mundo Verart, a Catalan monk. 

Afflicted with the petulant temper of a spoiled child, the 
archbishop had the actual power of a tyrant. Manila passed 
through one of the most lamentable periods of her history, in- 
cidents of which had nothing in common with wise or Christian 
conduct. 

From the time Governor Hurtado presented the king’s rep- 
rimand, Archbishop Pardo paid no attention to the decrees 
either of the governor or the Andiencia. He was naturally 
abetted in this attitude by the clergy. He and they seem to 
have gone out of their way to promote sedition upon every 
occasion. A decree concerning the Dominican order was issued, 
and the governor sent a copy of it to their convent by six of 
the royal alabarderos, or halberdiers. He hoped that a show of 
foree might have some effect upon the archbishop, but it only 
made matters worse. If the friars did not themselves wield 
the pike and aim the arquebus, to attain their ends they pos- 
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sessed far more subtle weapons—as too many royal governors 
learned at their cost. 

While the pikemen awaited the answer to the decree, the 
Dominicans covenanted with six of their native servitors to 
disarm the soldiers. The friars outlined the attack, and the 
surprise was complete. The six agile Malays leaped simulta- 
neously on the pikemen from behind, clasping them around the 
neck, so that they naturally dropped their weapons and grap- 
pled with their foes. The waiting friars seized the weapons 
immediately, later giving them to the Malays. The pikemen 
were severely manhandled, their hands bound behind their backs 
with hempen cords already prepared. Thus publicly disgraced 
the men were sent back by the friars to the royal palace. The 
corporal in charge was warned to bring them into the presence 
of the governor, with the decree, undelivered. 

The anger of the governor and the humiliation of the men 
may well be imagined. 

The whole affair soon became publie property in the Wall- 
ed City. If Manila did not possess newspapers, devices of a 
much later day, she had their equivalent in the garrulous 
curiosity of her citizens. In calle Fonda, now calle Solana, 
there lived a saddler named Pedro, known only by his nick- 
name of Pepe. His trade provided him a living. His awl 
and bristles were as busy as he eared for them to be; if no one 
wished a new saddle, or an old one mended, then there were 
seabbards, dagger sheaths, beits, or harnesses on his bench. He 
was a widower, much given to wine and the worship of 
Bacchus: his thoughts were fluent and his vocabulary copious 
and picturesque. As years were added to his youth, like many 
another of his craft he developed a rustic philosophy which 
it always gave him pleasure to expound to those frequenting 
his humble shop. 

Quite naturally he kept abreast of the news, and fell to 
haranguing upon the incidents we have just recorded. 
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“T am not a prophet,’’ said Pepe, plying his awl vigor- 
ously, ‘‘but I can foresee this bickering between the pot and 
kettle will have bad results. The bishop and the governor 
ought to change places, His Grace to make and break officials 
and His Excellency to put on sackcloth and do penance.”’ 

His listeners pricking up their ears, pleased with the im- 
pression he had made, Pepe gave them some details from both 
Bishop Pardo’s and the governor’s private lives, the latter be- 
ing ruled by his wife, Isabela de Ardilla, and her uncle, com- 
monly known as el tio alto, the tall uncle. 

Pepe was not dismayed, as were certain of his auditors, 
when he beheld a portly friar advancing, whose rubicund face 
and ponderous tread spoke of good if not saintly living. 

He was still holding ‘forth when the friar bade him to sil- 
ence, to which command he made such tart rejoinder that the 
churchman was angered and ealled to a passing soldier to ar- 
rest him. One word led to another, Pepe shouting the louder, 
A erowd gathered anticipating conflict. Whilst the wordy tu- 
mult continued, the soldier summoned the guard, who came up 
at a run, their pikes trailing and their matches smoking. Peo- 
ple from all the neighborhood, both spectators and participants 
in the brawl, were by this time milling round the soldier and 
the saddler, the latter defending himself valiantly with his 
awl. 

In the general melée, a pike swung round so suddenly as 
to graze the head of the friar, the pikeman being no friend of 
priests at that moment. The injured monk, perhaps for the 
first time realizing the danger he was in, with much agility 
for one of his dignified girth now retired from the fray, his 
ire against the soldier being even greater than that against Pepe; 
and not until he had sought refuge in the monastery, did the 
soldiers effect their purpose and lead to the guardhouse the 
still loudly protesting Pepe and some of his typsy companions. 

The whole affair was faithfully recounted to de Vargas, 
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who had the saddler brought before him. Interrogated as to 
whieh side he was on, Pepe replied he was neutral in the battle 
between church and state, as he would be equally wounded by 
the interdiets of the one and the pikes of the other, Asked if 
it were true he had said the things reported, unabashed he 
replied : 

“Yes, Your Excellency, and we should have said much 
more had there been more wine at hand.” 

De Vargas laughed heartily at the honest wit’s candor, and 
discharged him and his friends from custody. The story also 
reached the archbishop, whose comment was that stranger things 
had happened than those that Pepe prophesied, but if his pro- 
phesies came true the saddler should be appointed soothsayer 
extraordinary to the mitre. 

Matters went from bad\to worse, The citizens became so 
divided between religion and king, bishop and governor, spirit- 
ual and temporal power, that Pepe remarked they were ‘‘tangled 
like flies in a honey pot.’’ The old historians say ‘‘the irasci- 
bility, bad character, and violence of the former archbishop of 
Manila, were excessive kindness and angelic meekness compared 
to the antics of his successor, Archbishop Felipe Pardo.’’ This 
seems at least in considerable measure to be borne out by the 
record, For example, upon the arrival of the nao Santa Rosa 
from Mexico, Pardo sent his fiscal to seize one hundred and 
fifty bales of goods, the property of the Jesuits. As this would 
of course be a cause of expostulation, he armed some forty 
bullies and took the goods by force, threatening excommunica- 
tion to anyone who dared interfere. He declared war upon the 
Jesuits. 

But the Jesuits won the case, they were allowed to confer 
degrees. Pardo thereupon had placards attached to the portals 
of their college, announcing: 


“WHO WANTS TO BUY DEGRESS, 
POTS, FRYING PANS, 


ET CETERA— 
APPLY TO THE. PADRES OF THE COMPANY” 
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Pepe the saddler took several drinks over this, saying at 
last, under the inspiration of strong Madeira spirits: 

‘This foretells brimstone, I can smell it coming.’’ 

Not long after, the Dean and Cabildo appeared before the 
Audiencia (the supreme court) and aceused the archbishop as 
being under the influence of ‘‘an impious Mephistopheles.’” A 
deeree of banishment to Lingayen, Pangasinan, was handed 
down, the Audiencia commissioning one of their oidores, Grimal- 
dos by name, to put it into execution when it had been signed by 
Governor Vargas. 

De Vargas signed, and sent, Grimaldos a company of soldiers 
to assist in the faithful\exeeution of the order, with Marshal 
Bobadilla in command. With this foree Grimaldos appeared 
at the San Gabriel hospital, where Pardo was then staying. 
The hour was 2 a\m.,\the day May 18, 1683. No response 
forthcoming from their knocking, they raised scaling ladders 
and prepared to enter the hospital foreibly. When their 
intention was perceived from within, a friar came to the window 
and upbraided them for bringing the authorities of the church 
into popular contempt. Impatient with the delay, Grimaldos 
shouted back: 

“We do not desire any sermon, Father. Come down, and 
open the doors at once.’’ 

There was still delay, so the soldiers on the ladders burned 
out the window frames, and entered the hospital by the light 
of their torches. Desvending to the ground fluor, they un- 
bolted the cumbrous doors. The keys having been concealed, 
the soldiers broke the locks and bolts with crowbars and axes. 
Grimaldos entered the hospital, but Bobadilla, commanding the 
troops, and Calderon, a fellow oidor of Grimaldos, remained 
outside for fear of excommunication, Foreed as he was to re- 
ceive Grimaldos and the edict from the Audiencia, Archbishop 
Pardo fumed visibly as he read his sentence. At the end he 
declared he would never voluntarily abandon the diocese to 
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which he had been assigned by His Holiness the Pope. Gri- 
maldos interpreted this as another fulmination. Pardo was 
seated in his chair of office, and Grimaldos ordered the soldiers 
to earry him out, chair and all, which they did in none 
too gentle manner. Recoyering somewhat from the surprise 
of this action, Pardo asked his destination, but the soldiers 
told him gruffly they knew no more of it than he. Among 
the soldiers were the six halberdiers, burning to avenge the in- 
dignity of being trussed up like a half dozen fowls and paraded 
through the streets. 

One of them inquired of Pardo how it felt to be so con- 
ducted, but he shrank away in terror from the oath of excom- 
munication hurled at him in reply to the taunt. 

A goleta was awaiting in the Pasig. Archbishop Pardo was 
uncowed, He walked eréct and took his place on board, though 
he was no doubt inwardly seething. He was duly conveyed 
to Pangasinan, from which vantage point he maintained com- 
munication with the elergy of Manila, and he predicted that 
his ‘‘Babylonian captivity’? would be paid for by his persecu- 
tors at no distant date. The Dominicans at once excommuni- 
eated the Audiencia. That body countered by banishing the 
prior of the order to Mexico, sending those who had assisted 
in the ceremony of ‘‘bell, book.and candle’’ to mull it over 
in Mariveles, the little town across the bay overlooking the 
frequently dismal aspect of the China Sea, far from ‘‘the 
pleasures of the flesh pots of Manila.’’ 

And Pepe the saddler was in his glory. He got the news 
early and retailed each new incident to a constantly larger and 
more delighted audience. His tongue wagged with the thrust 
of his awl; his eloguence waxed more potent as he drank, with 
his votaries, immoderate libations to Bacchus. 

Came the day when a new royal governor arrived, Don 
Gabriel Curuzelaegui y Arriola, who, being of a more devout 
mind than de Vargas, liberated Archbishop Pardo and held the 
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unlucky de Vargas for his residencia, or administrative investi- 
gation. This tied de Vargas’ hands: he found himself delivered 
to the none too tender mercies of the holy prelate whose decree 
of banishment from Manila he had signed and helped to execute, 

Upon returning to Manila from Lingayen, Pardo imme- 
diately began his reprisals. If before the air had been filled 
with excommunications, censures and interdicts, this was doubly 
true now He excommunicated de Vargas by bell, book and 
candle. He banished—or caused to be banished, for the new 
royal governor was only a tool in his hands—the oidores of 
the Audiencia of Manila to, distant places, where they all died 
from causes unknown,\ but termed natural. The friars 
were restrained, by his order, from rendering the oidores the 
benefit of clergyseven upon their deathbeds, if we may believe 
the records. Oidor ‘de ‘Vega, in ‘a distant village of Cagayan, 
said he died with a clean conscience. His bones were exhumed 
and tossed on the common in the town of Lal-loc. The remains 
of Bolivar, his colleague, were also profaned. The same would 
have happened to those of Grimaldos, but the prior of the 
Jesuits explained they were mingled with those who had died 
good Christians. 

The vengeance of Archbishop Pardo is recorded as even 
extended to the wife of Bolivar, an intrepid women, Dofa 
Josefa by name, whose bones were scattered in a field near 
Crion, Bataan, for her having said, as gossip reported to Pardo, 
“Tf such devils as the archbishop go to heaven, I prefer the 
other place.’’ The deans and canons who by their mere si- 
lence had concurred in his banishment, were banished in turn 
by Pardo to Spain and Mexico, One of the aged prebendaries, 
having been sent across the Pacific twice, died of the hard- 
ships. 

However, Pardo’s most startling decree was that all mar- 
riages which had taken place during his exile from Manila 
were null and void. 
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This threw the whole city into a state of consternation. 
In the year and a half that had transpired, children had been 
born in wedlock, and wives and husbands knew not in what 
state they were living. For instance, our redoubtable friend 
the saddler had taken for wife a widow much given to games 
of chance and neglect of her kitchen. Pepe was in favor of the 
bishop’s decree, as doubtless were all whose matrimonial ven- 
tures had turned out ill and who were therefore desirous to 
try their luck once more. But upon the petition of all the 
better citizens, the bizarre decree was finally quashed. Pepe 
got no relief from his bonds. 

Pardo now turned his attention to de Vargas, who had 
sued for pardon for carrying out the orders of the Audiencia, 
Instead of pardon; Pardo promulgated a sentence against de 
Vargas more intolerant than any ever known in the Islands, 
even against a petty official, to say naught of royal governors. 
Tt was deereed that de Vargas should stand at the portals of all 
the principal churches in Manila and the districts of Tondo and 
Binondo, all crowded places, arrayed in the sackeloth of a pen- 
itent; and he should bear 4 taper in his hands, a noose of 
rope about his neck, in sign of total submission to the church. 
Perhaps forewarned of what his own residencia might be, as- 
sisted by de Vargas’ confessor the new governor had this sen- 
tence mitigated to imprisonment on la Isla de las Convalesen- 
cias, the Isle of Convalescents, in the Pasig, above the Ayala 
bridge, where the Hospicio de San José stands today as it stood 
the day de Vargas began living there as a penitent and prisoner, 
his devoted wife his only companion and attendant. There he 
remained four years. Such was the power of the church, exem- 
plified in the arbitrary authority of one who, to be most kind 
to his memory, suffered perhaps the chronic ill temper arising 
from a tropical liver. 

Matters thus quieted down, Pardo sent for Pepe the saddler, 
whose immediate surmise was that he too was in for ex- 
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communication or worse. He for once was silent, and 
approached the episcopal palace with fear and trembling. For- 
tified with a liberal draft of Valdepefias, he ascended the wide 
staircase and was at once ushered into the presence of the 
archbishop, To his surprise and pleasure, he was received cor- 
dially, After some questions which the astute saddler answered 
to the satisfaction of the archbishop, Pardo reminded Pepe of 
his propheey so long ago and made him, in jest, Soothsayer 
Extraordinary to the. Mitre. He even added the compliment 
that Pepe’s utterances had been with him throughout his ‘‘Ba- 
bylonian ecaptivity,’’? and. that he had never forgotten them 

To the bibulous Pepe, however, the very best part of the 
jest was the gift of'a cask of Muscatel from the episcopal cellars, 
This he bore triumphattly to his humble shop in calle Fonda, 
where it was the cause of prolonged merrymaking by the saddler 
and his roistering acquaintances, The unhappy de Vargas, af- 
ter his long penance; in confinement, in 1689 was finally re- 
leased and sent to Mexico, dying en route. Only a few months 
later, Pardo himself died so suddenly as to be deprived of cler- 
gy. Thus carrying their controversy on high, these two most 
important personages of that period in the Philippines pass 
from history. Nor is anything further said of the saddler, 
whom surmise must leave industriously plying awl and bristles, 
content with his modest calling and sagely commenting, between 
frequent indulgences of the cup, upon the doings of the great 
and near-great—thus retaining, in a fashion properly debonair, 
his character of sothsayer. 

In vino veritas, 


XIV 
THE STRONGBOX OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


ON Francisco Guerrero y Ardila came to the Philippines 
T) with Governor Juan de Vargas y Hurtado in 1678. 

The latter, boasting high lineage and numerous titles, 
had married Don Francisco’s niece, Dona Isabela de Ardila y 
Badajoz, a handsome, virile lady who controlled her husband 
through the foree of her superior will. De Vargas himself was 
never popular in Manila; he had neither affability nor tact, but 
was endowed with a peevish temper. His tenor voice was not 
bold enough to brave the stormy: times of his administration; 
he was finally subjected to\ such indignities as no royal gov- 
ernor had ever passed through: At one time he was banished 
to Lingayen, and his residencia (the period outgoing royal gov- 
ernors remained in Manila the while their suecessors probed 
their officials records) lasted four years and was spent in a little 
isolated dwelling on the Isla de las Convalecencias, the Isle of 
the Convalescents, in the Pasig river above the Colgante and 
Ayala bridges. 

There he had no one to attend him. But the faithful 
Dofia Isabela remained with him, and twenty reams of paper 
were vainly utilized in attempts to clear his name. Dofia Isa- 
hela was presumably the unwearied amanuensis during all this 
trying period, when the friars, with the upper hand, made the 
most of their opportunity 

In the train of de Vargas came the Mariscal Bobadilla, the 
new oidores of the Audiencia, and a number of military officers 
besides. Chief amongst the officers was Don Francisco, a 
captain of cuirassiers. He was a man of gigantic stature, 
well proportioned physique, and ingratiating manner—a trait 
standing him well in hand in his dealings with the warring 
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factions then disturbing the tranquility of the colony. He was 
made maestre de campo, commander of troops, or field marshal, 
and exerted an influence over de Vargas that made the latter 
a figurehead and him, the tio alto or tall unele, the real gov- 
ernor of the Islands. 

Don Francisco added valorous courage to his other vir- 
tues. The timid de Vargas gave him a free hand, Desiring to 
garner wealth hurriedly and make hay while the sun shone, 
he laid his plans so as to tap the streams of public and private 
revenue and divert as much of this as possible into his own cof- 
fers. With the secular and ecclesiastical factions at loggerheads, 
this was the more easily accomplished, as the factions were 
more concerned with personalities than with pesos. He induced 
de Vargas to reapportion\ the freight space on the galleons to 
Mexico, and reduce. the share allotted the friars. Space was 
measured by boletas of prescribed, dimensions. Don Francisco 
got control of many, of these and allotted them to the highest 
bidders, and, as he remained in his favored post some seven 
years, his wealth from this source alone came to be consider- 
able. 

The profits on the galleon trade at that period were fab- 
ulous. All Mexico, which then embraced a goodly portion of 
what is now the United States, had no other source than the 
Philippines of goods from China, Coromandel, and the Nast 
Indies generally. 

Don Francisco also placed the men of his retinue in key 
positions. Francisco Atienza became the castellan or command- 
er of Cavite, Fort San Felipe, a post in which he remained long 
after his patron had sailed away, and the chances for illicit 
gain were many and various, Again, Franciseo Fabre was 
made guardian of the Parian, the Chinese craftsmen’s and 
merchants’ quarter in Manila whence even more enormous 
gains could be extracted safely, largely in the form of ‘‘gifts’’ 
which Fabre, of course, shared with Don Francisco. In spite 
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of the systematie graft levied and collected by what in these 
days would be ‘‘the city-hall erowd.’’ Manila prospered as 
an Oriental mart. Money was in liberal circulation, sumptuous 
edifices rose on every hand. 

Don Francisco recognized that great truth that there are 
fides in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, lead on 
to fortune. He was highly sclf-confident, a kind of secular 
Jesuit, all things to all men, giving the impression of aiding 
everyone with whom he came in contact. A polished courtier, 
too, and master of the dance, despite his towering height, he 
Was as popular with the fair sex as with the strong. De Vargas 
assigned him as a residenee an unoccupied palace near the river 
bank, back of the Maestranza,\but still convenient to the Plaza 
de Armas. 

This house had been vacant since the governorship of Sal- 
eedo, and Don Francisco found in| it an immense treasure chest 
which had once pertained to the galleon Santisima Trinidad, 
and the old caretaker alluded to it as the Caja de la Santisima 
Trinidad, the Strongbox of the Holy Trinity. It was a huge 
wrought-iron coffer, the pride of some contemporary smith, 
fitted with a cumbrous lock, ponderous lid and hasps, and coy- 
ered with curious seroll-work. ‘Inside it had a double chest, 
with sécret spaces between; in short it was a forerunner of the 
modern safe. Don Francisco resolved to cram it with hoard- 
ings to take to Spain with him and enjoy at leisure. 

Gleanings from the Chinese, perquisites from the galleon 
commerce, the Parian, and Cavite, soon began to fill the chest, 
and more was added from the ‘‘Mexican grease’? that came 
from high and low alike, even clergymen and captains, for fav- 
ors in the distribution of the coveted boletas calling for galleon 
freight space. 

Even if Don Francisco was entirely upright in exercising 

_ this delicate prerogative, Manila would have it no other way 
than that he would probably discriminate—hence the liberal 
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‘‘oifts.’’ The royal governor and members of the audiencia 
had as their share in the annual cargo fifty boletas each, the 
various clerical orders as many more, and lesser fry lesser 
numbers, down to the lowest officials, with only two or three 
each. Wives, even of the mighty, were not averse to engaging 
in the lucrative trade, and they did not neglect to cultivate Don 
Francisco’s good will. 

Bolivar’s lady, for instance, found opportunity for an in- 
timate conversation with Don Francisco at one of the state 
balls, and hinted repeatedly of the untold possibilities of her 
good nature, should Don Francisco proye as generous as he 
was popular. At last she frankly confessed she was in great 
need of five hundred Mexican, pesos with which to purchase 
a jewel on which’ she had set her heart. She daringly chal- 
lenged Don Francisco to meet her with the money at the home 
of a mutual friend), He did so, and the lady’s unfailing kind- 
ness thereafter proved to be worth the price. But the green- 
eyed monster arose and spoiled it all. The lady became so 
jealous and enamored of the tio alto that she wanted all his 
attentions for herself, and in a sudden rage was indisereet 
enough to circulate a calumny involving Dona Isabela, the wife 
of the governor. This, Don Francisco thought, was going entire- 
ly too far; he resolved to get back his five hundred pesos and 
restore it to his strongbox. 

Don Francisco accordingly approached the husband of the 
gracious debtor, a junior officer ranking only three boletas, for 
a loan of a thousand pesos for a few days, for which he would 
give his pagaré or note of hand. Seeing possibilities in this 
arrangement, the husband readily made the loan. Only a few 
days later the tio alto drove to the offieer’s residence on calle 
Cabildo at an hour when he knew both husband and wife would 
be at home. 

He was received with pleasure and trepidation. Placing a 
bag of money on the table, he said: 
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“Ton Pedro,’’ addressing the expectant junior officer, ‘‘I 
have already given your good wife five hundred pesos of the 
loan you made me. Here is the balance. Please count it, and 
let me have my pagaré!’’ 

Don Pedro turned inquiringly to his wife, who nodded in 
corroboration of Don Francisco’s words, her face scarlet with 
guilt; and yet she saw instinctively that the cavalier’s words 
had not really betrayed her—they left her a way out by not 
stating when the five hundred pesos had been paid her. Don 
Pedro counted the five hundred Don Francisco had brought 
with him, returned the.pagaré and escorted his distinguished 
patron to his coach;\Don Francisco bowed the necessary amen- 
ities and drove away, leaving the bewildered couple to explain 
their financial transactions as best they might, and put the five 
hundred pesos back into the ““Strongbox of the Holy Trinity.’’ 

The city was gheatly perturbed at the time by a deadly 
quarrel between de Guzman,-a friar, and a rich Spaniard, one 
Manuel Orfatan, Don Manuel vowed he would slay de Guzman 
publicly, on sight. The division of the estates of several other 
wealthy folk whose cases were tangled in the elash of authori- 
ties gave Don Francisco new opportunities. He fished in the 
troubled waters, and made large fees by aiding contending 
parties in turn—no doubt chuckling over the chance to do it 
and the way men made fools of themselves. 

The ‘“Strongbox of the Holy Trinity’’ filled up rapidly. 

After the banishment to Lingayen of the lunatie Bishop 
Pardo, Don Francisco saw that Governor de Vargas himself 
would soon be hopelessly enmeshed in the incessant brawling, 
and that it was now time to think of getting away. The strong- 
box would be too unwieldy to take away safely, it would be- 
come an object of suspicion and perhaps real danger; so Don 
Francisco turned much of his questionable gains into more con- 
venient forms, diamonds, pearls, jeweled vases, and rings, and 
drafts on Mexico City and Madrid. 
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Considerable wealth still remained in the strongbox, how- 
ever, so Don Francisco sent it for safekeeping to his friend the 
eastellan of Cavite, intending, in case it were possible, to take it 
with him on the galleon. He then made all arrangements to 
sail on the next galleon for Acapulco, the Santo Nino or Holy 
Child, and preparations aboard were rushed by his private or- 
ders. He alone had learned that a new governor and judicial 
investigator were on their way to Manila to make a thorough 
probe of publie affairs for the king and the council of the In- 
dies. Further delay, he reasoned, would be tempting fortune, 
de Vargas must bear the brunt alone. 

At last, when the galleon\Santa Rosa was sighted coming 
up the wide bay with Governor Cruzdlagui on board, all was 
ready on the departing galleon Santo Nifto. Don Francisco 
went immediately aboard, the anchors were weighed, sails set, 
and the ship got underway; the salvos from the cannons of Fort 
San Felipe served for the welcome and farewell of the incom- 
ing and outgoing galleons, and the genial tio alto made his escape 
in the nick of time, abandoning de Vargas and Dona Isabela to 
their long and humiliating residencia. More than one chron- 
icler is unable to refrain from censure of Bishop Pardo for his 
want of Christian charity toward his opponents, and among them 
is the noble and scholarly Fray Juan de la Concepcion. The 
chapter of Bishop Pardo’s reprisals is the blackest, perhaps, 
in all the long story of the Spanish Philippines. 

The strongbox, Don Francisco being unable to take it with 
him, still remained in the charge of Atienza at Fort San Felipe; 
but that sagacious officer was anxious to get rid of it, as it 
might prove to be incriminating to his former patron as well 
as himself. Not knowing the contents, he inserted the huge 
key in the lock and lifted the lid. One look was enough. Cry- 
ing out in terror, he banged the lid shut quickly and backed 
away from the sinister coffer; but later he approached cautious- 
ly and locked it again. This done, he was more than ever de- 
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termined to get rid of the strongbox without further delay. 
He called four brawny Guachinangos and had them load the 
strongbox in a banca and take it to the commander of Fort 
San Antonio de Abad, an old and trusted friend of his—exact- 
ing no receipt and sending along the key for good measure. 

Preoccupied with his many duties connected with the busi- 
ness of the port, the castellan, the strongbox once disposed of, 
forgot all about it. The Guachinangos duly delivered it as 
directed. 

The commander of Fort San Antonio de Abad (erected 
between Malate and Pasay to protect the powder magazine es- 
tablished there) was Captain Don Alonzo Sanchez. Although 
near the city, the fort was isolated. It stood on a sandy spit 
almost entirely eneireled by the bay on the west and a meander- 
ing saline stream on the other three sides. Veritable forests 
of the gigantic grass known in the) vernacular as talahib grew 
all around it, the breeding place and shelter of myriad mosqui- 
toes. It was no handsome example of the art of the military 
engineer, being then more than a century old; but it did not 
show the batterings of the British artillery in 1762, nor that of 
the Americans in 1898, as it does today. And now, of course, 
the terrain is all filled and improved around it, and the mo- 
torist whizzing by finds it hard to imagine that is was ever 
at all remote cither from Manila or the encroaching suburb of 
Pasay. 

Captain Sanchez was corpulent. His wife was even more 
so, and disrespectfully referred to as a jamona or female ham. 
In addition to the little garrison of somnolent underpaid 
Guachinangos, Mexican soldiers, at the fort, Captain Sanchez 
had a host of dependents attached to his domestic household; it 
was customary for Spaniards of his rank and office to be sur- 
rounded by a host of poor relations and hangers-on who helped 
them get rid of their substance, and this substance, on a stipula- 
ted salary of fifteen pesos a month, Captain Sanchez had no 
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little difficulty is supplying. The Spanish conception of the 
family, spreading out to inelude remote cousins, uncles and 
aunts, has often been condemned by more individualistic peoples, 
but we must not fail to note that real service and loyalty were 
often rendered by the dependents. Almshouses, insurance com- 
panies and the like have developed in our day, but these con- 
veniences did not pertain to the year 1685, 

Numerous bands of robbers roamed in the vicinity of the 
fort. It had been their secure rendezvous for many years, and 
Captain Sanchez had orders from the maestre de campo to keep 
an eye on them. Martin Lopez was the leader of the boldest 
band, and Lazaro Murcia, possessed of a blunderbuss and a 
hardened conscience, was associated with him. Owing to the 
frequent depredations of their gang of cutthroats, the friars on 
the nearby estates had complained to the local magistrate, who 
placed a price on the heads of the two leaders and sent the 
pasquin to Captain Sanchez to be posted in a conspicuous place. 
Fifty pesos was offered for the apprehension of Lazaro Mur- 
cia, and forty for the apprehension of Martin Lopez. 

When Lopez learned of this cheapening of his fame as a 
leader of a band of thieves, his rage exceeded his discretion; he 
swore he would kidnap the magistrate and take personal ven- 
geance on him unless the reward was made commensurate with 
his rank, and he was incensed at Captain Sanchez for posting 
the pasquin ridiculing him by invidious comparison with Murcia, 
He accordingly laid a plan to loot the fort, believing that the 
reward money must have been sent there, and he promised his 
band that the money would, when secured, be distributed pro 
rata, 

He was, of course, aware that by far the majority of the 
Guachinangos were away from the fort during the day, forag- 
ing to eke out their scanty rations; he was certain that by a 
little careful managing the fort could be looted in broad day- 
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light with impunity. He chose the siesta hour, when all honest 
folk should be in the land of dreams. 

A narrow drawbridge over the moat connected the fort with 
the footpath worn by the market women of Pasay in bringing 
vegetables, rice, and bamboo tubes of carabao milk to the fort 
of mornings. It was easy for Lopez and his men to rush the 
drawbridge, bowl over the dozing sentinel, seize his matchlock 
and enter the fort. Stragglers of the band also splashed their 
way across the moat, the tide being low, and Lopez’s plans un- 
folded smoothly. Led by Lopez and Murcia, the thieves plunged 
pell-mell into Captain Sanchez’s chambers, in the casemates 
overlooking the bay, and. set\upon the recumbent forms of the 
captain’s retainers, who were\ vainly trying to fathom what it 
was all about. — 

Captain Sanchez himself appeared, half-dressed, but sword 
in hand, but was beaten senseless before he could bring the blade 
into play. Here, however, the stout capitana interfered. Seiz-~ 
ing hold of a huge pot of boiling water, she flung it impartial- 
ly over the half-naked theives, and upon them leaped the un- 
armed but valiant servants of the captain. They fought des- 
perately, but, without weapons and with their master already 
out of the fight, they were overcome and trussed up one by one— 
the capitana along with them. 

Lopez had given one eye to his profession years before, 
Now, half-blinded in his good eye and partially scalded, he 
whimpered out maledictions and threats; but old Murcia lost 
no time in idle rage, he knew the foraging party would soon re- 
turn and had no relish for a hatful of slugs peppered into his 
Person, so he began to elicit information as to where money 
and valuables might be found. 

No information was forthcoming from the loyal servants 
and retainers, who bore the torture with stoie courage; but the 
sergeant was backed behind the door with one of his own pikes 
and asked where the reward money was hidden. He quailed, 
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what with the pike at his gullet and the avenging eye of the 
capitana on him; the best he could do, while protesting his ig- 
norance of the whereabouts of the money, was to keep his glance 
directed meaningly to the door of a closed room. Murcia took 
the hint; with a final jab of the pike, he and his men burst 
into the room and were confronted by the ‘‘Strongbox of the 
Holy Trinity.”’ In this they fondly expected to find the re- 
ward money. The key, fortheoming from the capitana under 
torture, creaked as it turned in the rusty lock. 

With a mighty heave, old Murcia lifted the lid, and with 
even a mightier change of countenance he banged the lid quickly 
shut again, leaping backward just as the eastellan of Fort San 
Felipe had done, With eries\of frantic fear, he led his band a 
retreat. But he halted a fatal instant, to lead away the blinded 
Lopez, and in that instant\the mayordomo unloosed his bonds 
and picked up his ‘matehlock. He discharged the piece point 
‘blank at the flecing ‘outlaws, killing both outright. Leaderless 
now, the other thieves leaped through the gateway, only to con- 
front the foraging party; and the resoureeful Guachinangos, 
freeing themselves of their burdens of chickens and firewood, 
raised their weapons, slammed them into the iron erutches pro- 
vided for better aiming, and let blaze with heavy loads, 

A few of the thieves escaped in the tangle of talahib and 
reeds, but their defeat was complete. The fort could collect 
the rewards, and the ‘‘Strongbox of the Holy Trinity’’ was still 
intact. 

Don Alonzo was quickly brought round, and his portly 
wife’s first words to him we:e that the Holy Trinity had come to 
their relief, but he, his eyes dancing with the rumor of her In- 
dicrous but timely rally from the kitchen, declared that hot 
water was much better than prayer in an emergency. Repri- 
mandiny his loitering foragers and somnolent guards, he took 
a long drink of Valdepefias and felt much better. But the 
episode of the strongbox intrigued him, 
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“Tet us have a look inside, now that the box is open,’’ he 
said to his wife, and late that night they did so. 

“Tf it holds anything of value,’’ said the capitana, ‘‘it is 
somebody’s loot, and we may as well have our share of it.”’ 

Don Alonzo agreed. 

With the mayordomo and the cook standing by with pikes 
uplifted, Don Alonzo lifted the lid of the strongbox; but instead 
of letting it fall shut again he threw it wide open, while the ma- 
yordomo and the cook lunged with their weapons. The mystery 
was cleared up. Mice and lizards had used the box for a nest- 
ing place, and some house snaltes had gone in to feast on them 
and grown too fat to get\out) While these snakes are sluggish 
and practically harmless, they strongly resemble in shape and 
eolor a deadly vatiety of cobra common in the Philippines. 

A few well direeted thrusts ‘of the pikes disposed of the 
hissing reptiles, whieli had guarded the ill-gotten treasure at 
Cavite and against the thieves of the afternoon. Beneath the 
wriggling snakes lay shoes of silver, black with age, and bars of 
unalloyed gold painted with red lacquer to resemble sealing 
wax. ‘These remnants of the loot garnered by the tio alto, who 
must haye wept at leaving them behind, were joyfully appro- 
priated by the corpulent captain Don Alonzo and his buxom 
capitana: there was no necessity to mention their find, they 
reasoned, as it would only be confiscated by the crown. No 
receipt had been demanded, none given, the treasure was looked 
upon as a real gift from the Holy Trinity, For many years 
after, in Don Alonzo’s household, there was no lack of roast 
‘shoat, the Islands’ favorite dish, chocolate so thick as almost to 
Yequire cutting, and mellow wines that maketh glad the heart 
of man. In short, the treasure provided all the things longed 
for by the castellan of a lonely fortress, besieged with many 
‘relatives to provide for on a salary of fifteen pesos a month. 
Tn all the new luxuries and comforts, the wondering re- 
tainers shared eagerly without Imowing how they were bought; 
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for, after judiciously secreting the treasure, Don Alonzo and the 
capitana personally took the ‘‘Strongbox of the Holy Trinity’’ 
out into the middle of the bay and sank it. Though they were 
often enough merry in their eups thereafter, their tongues were 
never loosened enough to divulge to others what was so happy 
a confidence between themselves alone. They kept it to the 
end, and told it only to him who shrived them for the other 
world. 


XV 
AN INCIDENT OF THE INQUISITION 


N nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Saneti. Amen. 

In the Year of Our Lord one thousand six hundred and 

sixty-eight before me, Fray Joseph Paternina, Grand 
Inquisitor and Commissary of the Holy Office, appeared this day 
Sebastian, surnamed Rayodoria, who having sworn by the sal- 
vation of his soul and with his hand on the Four Holy Evan- 
gelists to state nothing but\the truth hereby sayeth—’’ The 
foregoing, in old Latin, appears on a document relating very 
clearly indeed the story—too much glossed over in what is being 
written these days as history—ot the part played by the In- 
quisition in the drama of the unfortunate governor general, 
Don Diego de Salcedo. 

The Spanish Inquisition was established in the Philippines 
as early as 1583, but at no time did it function as it did either 
in Spain or Mexico, The commissary was a friar of the reg- 
ular orders; following custom, he was often unknown in his 
official character except to a few; but his word was law in all 
that related to doctrine and religion. Originally founded by 
St. Dominic, the Inquisition’s chief purpose was to extirpate 
heresy; but it often lent itself to other purposes, demonstrating 
that however holy its office might be, it would occasionally, at 
least, partake of the frailties of the very human individuals re- 
quired for the execution of its functions. Instruments of tor- 
ture not only existed in Santo Domingo convent, but in Fort 
Santiago and the Audiencia as well. And during the good 
old times they were used, but few of their subjects cared to 
publish what they had experienced. The Inquisition did not 
conduct in Manila, or elsewhere in the Philippines, any autos- 
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da-fé, for the obvious reason that the Chinese and Moros would 
only have been too willing to resort to the law of reprisal, with 
disastrous results for the Spaniards. 

- But the crown, the boot, the presa, and the rack have all 
been seen in Manila, where they functioned for the Inquisition; 
while the salt, the pebble and water as means to extract liberal 
confession were known long before the advent of the Spaniard 
and made use of long afterward. Painfully exact Latin docu- 
ments of the early period defined all crimes and prescribed the 
degrees of pain and torture necessary for confession under 
duress. A member of a gang oi robbers committed latrocinium; 
he who won the affections of ‘another’s wife, adulterium; he who 
used a false name, larvatus; he who committed forgery, fal- 
sortum; he who robbed a church, sacrilegium; he who abused a 
money trust, baratiaria;\he who cheated in business, stellionatus; 
he who conjured, sorcellaria; and so on down the grim list, to 
paricide, uxoricide, lieresy, and treason, 

A woman of tender years and innocent pulchritude Royer 
a part quite unwillingly in Saleedo’s downfall. 

Don Diego de Salcedo, master of camp, arrived in the 
Philippines as royal governor for Philip IV in 1663. Born in 
Brussels of a Spanish father and Flemish mother, both of the 
nobility, Saleedo bore the name of a just and impartial governor 
and eavalier, Of commanding stature and well proportioned, 
with gray eyes, fair skin, jet mustachios and gray abundant 
hair, he was the ideal figure of a ruler. The galleon on which 
he came was delayed in sailing from Mexico on account of Dutch 
and British corsairs, The season grew late and when the gal- 
leon finally reached the Philippines it was foreed to make port 
at Pansipit, Cagayan, whence Saleedo went overland to Manila. 
The city prepared a pompous reception, with ornate triumphal 
arches, bands of musie, public parading, and addresses of un- 
bounded laudation, Manila always did so for its newly arrived 
governors; it does so still; but in Spanish times, at the close 
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of their terms they either became prisoners on account of their 
rigid residencia or lost through fines whatever competence or 
wealth they had accumulated. 

With Salcedo came some score of captains, veterans of the 
campaigns in Flanders, to whom he gave the places vacated by 
the retiring officials. A pretty niece of Archbishop Poblete 
seems also to have been a passenger on the galleon—a piece of 
inflammable baggage on a ship destined to be so long at sea. 
The gallant governor was soon a victim to her beauty, and she 
is said to have returned his admiration, Archbishop Poblete 
took umbrage at Saleedo’s conduct, and his irritation soon grew 
into hatred or a feeling near akin to it. The bishop’s nephew, 
José Millan de Roblete, was bishop likewise of Nueva Segovia. 
Of course, therefore, the clergy took up the petty incident; 
they only needed ‘trifles upon which to hang resentment. 
Though Salcedo came\with a reputation for honesty, justice, and 
integrity, reports were soon reaching Spain that the soldier had 
turned the merchant. This we can safely put down as mere 
bitterness toward him. He had reallotted space in the annual 
galleon: the greater portion had been engrossed by the clergy 
themselves. We may believe the slanders just that, slanders— 
complaints of the out’s against the in’s. 

Trouble also arose in connection with the two oidores who 
came out with Salcedo on the galleon. They disembarked in 
Cagayan and the youngest, Mansilla, was more able to make 
a quick trip overland to Manila than his senior in rank, Oidor 
Franciseo Colomo. So before Colomo came, Mansilla had been 
officially received and had taken his seat in the Audiencia (the 
supreme court), and Colomo upon arrival was forced to take 
the seat of junior memeber. This situation caused endless con- 
troversy and in the end almost cost the sticklers for precedent 
their lives. However, they were saved by the storm that soon 
loosed itself over the incident of Salcedo’s reallotment of the 
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galleon space and spent its fury on the head of the well-meaning 
governor. 

Like so many royal governors, Saleedo began with a high 
resolve to conduct a just and impartial government for his 
King; but as time went on the petty annoyances from the clergy 
seem to have changed his otherwise admirable nature. It is 
a strange thing that the clergy dwelling within the walls of 
the city seemed always moved by meddlesome propensities, and 
yet their brethren who labored all through the Islands exhibited 
the true Christian spirit. In Manila, Saleedo formed the habit 
of prowling about incognito, to observe just what was going 
on, detect abuses and hear what the people themselves had to 
say of his administration. Stories regarding his justice are 
related, somewhat reluctantly by the historian monks, who 
never ascribed the motive of justice to what Saleedo did. 

In the rough garb of a'mariner he was once walking along 
Bagumbayan and at a point about were the new Legislative 
Building stands he approached a Spaniard taking his ease and 
smoking on a bench near Bagumbayan church. When Saleedo 
asked which of two paths led to Pandacan, the Spaniard de- 
manded between puffs that he uncover before addressing him. 
Distinctions of rank were sharp in those days. 

The governor took off his rough cap. 

“To the right.’’ said the man. 

“Pardon me, but what rank do you hold?’’ Salcedo ven- 
tured. 

“Guess!’? was the vainglorious rejoinder. Then began 
a Jacob’s ladder in guessing ranks. 

“ AHerez,’’ said Salcedo. ‘‘Higher,’’ said the stranger. 

“Captain.’” 

“Higher!” 

““Comandante ?”’ 

‘Yes, comandante; and Caballero del Orden de Santiago, 
bestowed upon me by the Duke of Olivares himself.”’ 
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they should be refused admission and never permitted to return. 
He was of course unsuccessful, but the affair rankled; it was 
taken by the monks in conjunction with their reduced privileges 
in the galleon commerce; they bided their time without much 
thought of reforms in their convents; against Salcedo they kept 
up their campaign of petty ealumnies. 

There was one man upon whom they might particularly 
depend. He had hated Salcedo cordially almost from the day 
of the latter’s arrival in Manila. His name was Sebastian Ra- 
yodoria, who had been made a general of the galleys some years 
before by Governor General Manrique de Lara. He had done 
de Lara a service by marrying’a cast-off woman of his passing 
devotion: the rank of general of the galleys had been his re- 
ward. He had risen, too; at the time of Saleedo’s arrival in 
Manila he was alealde of Tondo}; but he either fancied or act- 
ually received a personal slight from the new governor and 
became his deadly enemy. Gossip had no doubt made the man 
extremely sensitive, while he seems besides to have been nat- 
urally of a mean and avaricious disposition. A royal decree 
which later sentenced him declared he had used ‘‘diabolie art 
and cunning words’’ to wreak petty vengeance on a royal gov- 
ernor. He drew within his net the old master of camp, Don 
Agustin Cepeda, and others also—unworthy men whose false 
testimony was taken before the commissary of the Inquisition. 

Archbishop Poblete was elderly, but obstinate about the 
rights and dignities of his high office in his relations with see- 
ular officials, while he was but a puppet of the friars. 

The king had ordered a racién to be given to Father Die- 
go de Cartegena, an expelled Jesuit who had been sent to the 
colony. Archbishop Poblete had the disposition of such of- 
fices, so the order was referred to him, By advice of the friars 
he refused to obey the order, an attitude on his part which 
provoked a long wrangle before matters were finally straight- 
ened out in a manner somewhat satisfactory to the royal decree. 
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Archbishop Poblete went so far as to write to the King complain- 
ing against Saleedo, who in reprisal refused to pay the capitul- 
aries from the royal funds, alleging with apparent reason that 
those who drew a salary from the king ought at least render 
him service as well as loyalty. 

Thus, and quite as usual, the merry war between church 
and state went on. The office of dean became vacant. It was 
partly in the power of the governor to fill this office, and the 
archbishop especially desired it for a favorite of his nephew, 
Fray José de Millan, The archbishop, by appointment, arrived, 
at the palace for consultation with the governor, He was kept 
waiting fifteen minutes;\ chairs had been removed from the 
anteroom, ‘‘with. malice aforethought,’’ declares the chronicler; 
Archbishop Poblete stood impatiently, until a page stepped out 
and said Saleedo would \reeeive him. He swept into the pres- 
ence of the governor,\ but was somewhat coldly received and 
it appeared he should\have no favors. He said however he had 
come to make peace, later mentioning names of two of his 
claimants for the deanship, whom Salcedo would not consider. 
Instead, he reproached the prelate with fomenting trouble 
among the clergy, and with writing complainingly to the king. 
When with equal heat the prelate denied the charges, a side- 
door opened and the fiscal of the king, one Corbera, stepped 
into the room and said simply that the charges were true, 
naming at the same time Oidor Juan Manuel as witness, 

Speechless but consumed with wrath, Archbishop Poblete 
left the governor’s palace hurriedly and retired to his own. 

It is recorded that as a consequence of the event he ‘‘took 
sick with a mortal sadness’’ and died December 7, 1667. The 
day following had long been set aside publicly as the day for 
swearing fealty to the new king, Charles II, old King Philip 
IV having passed away; and according to custom the order 
had been given to refrain from ringing bells until after the 
ceremony of swearing fealty to the new lord of Spain, when 
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the acclamation became general. Nevertheless, Archbishop Po- 
blete’s funeral was not delayed; as the cortege passed through 
the Santo Domingo gate all the bells rang without a hint of ob- 
jection from Saleedo. The body was embalmed, and after the 
ceremony of fealty it was buried with every due observance 
and respect, Saleedo himself being one of the pallbearers and 
garbed in mourning. 

But Rayodoria and the friars in Manila convents were 
treasuring up their own stories about Saleedo’s whole conduct. 

Fray Juan Maldonado, the commissary of the Inquisition, 
having died, the post was applied for by an ambitious and as- 
eetie monk named Joseph Paternina. He was not a Dominican, 
but after certain cunning machinations in Mexico he was duly 
appointed and came to the Philippines. He was at once placed 
en rapport with all\ the intrigues and controversies here, and 
the complaints against Salcedo, Sebastian Rayodoria and the 
friars left nothing ta be desired in piling up evidence against 
the governor; nor was it hard to persuade the new commissary 
that here was a ease of which the Holy Office should take of- 
ficial cognizance. Surely, for he had been informed that Salee- 
do was a heretic, having been born in Brussels; that he had eur- 
tailed the liberty of the regular orders, having reduced their 
cargo space in the annual galleons; that his actions were open 
to the suspicion that he was not a son of the church, he having 
refused to permit the bells to be tolled in memory of Archbishop 
Poblete, or the body to be embalmed. Paternina was solemnly 
assured that all these actions could be proved by the sworn 
testimony of General Sebastian Rayodoria, various priors of 
the friar convents in Manila, Don Juan Tirado, the commander 
of the garrison, Captain Nicolas Mufioz de Pamplona, and 
others besides. 

Grand Inquisitor Paternina resolved to take action. 

Governor Saleedo had heard rumors of the process Fray 
Joseph was preparing against him, but he felt confident none 
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would dare take such a step, as he was innocent of any wrong 
doing. However, he placed no great confidence in the palace 
guards, knowing them to be afraid of the friars. He therefore 
slept with his naked sword under his pillow and two or three 
loaded trabucos within convenient reach from his bed, in ease 
any assassin might gain entrance in the night. But his great- 
est trust was placed in an old Filipino woman whose family 
had reeeived favors at his hand. She attended him faithfully 
and slept across the door of his chamber, with orders to give 
the alarm if anything untoward occurred. 

On October 9, 1668, the grand inquisitor had finished the 
process. He summoned ‘the conspirators together to make the 
arrest, They were the arch traitor, Sebastian Rayodoria, Cap- 
tain Nicolas Mufioz de Pamplona, Sergeant-Major Juan Tira- 
do, Captain Visearra\and the senile old master of camp, Agus- 
tin de Cepeda, who, placed his nephew in command of the 
guards especially for\the occasion and ordered the halberdiers 
to make no move no matter what sounds they might hear in the 
palace. 

Fray Joseph Paternina, grand inquisitor and commissary 
of the Inquisition, was attired according to the garb deereed 
for the eneumbent of the Holy Office. There accompanied 
him four familiars in the tall cowls, with openings for eyes 
and nose, and the dark robes prescribed by the Inquisition cen- 
turies before, The officers were of course in military uniform; 
there were with them six privates, all privy to the plot. 

General Rayodoria tiptoed up the stairs and awoke the 
aged Filipino woman asleep at Salecdo’s bedroom door. He 
told her they were all posthaste from the factor, Verastegue, 
with the silver subsidy which had arrived unexpectedly on the 
galleon Buen Socorro. The faithful old servant had time nei- 
ther to believe nor doubt the lie. She was transfixed and 
speechless with fear, for beyond the stooping form of Rayo- 
doria whispering:to her a needness tale, she observed the other 
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conspirators in their hideous garments, approaching with flam- 
ing torches. Holding out a crucifix, the commissary enjoined 
her to kiss the cross and make no effort to awaken the goy- 
ernor. Stricken with spiritual and physical terror, she could 
but obey, for she could neither move nor speak. They pushed 
past her, opening the door. The governor was sound asleep 
in the state bed. The rich hangings partly concealed him, but 
the conspirators could see the arms ready for defense and close 
at hand. 

A night light was burning on a table nearby; it feebly 
illumined the room. 

The conspirators acted quickly if not boldly. They cross- 
ed the room, seized the arms and pulled the curtains of the bed 
down upon the unhappy Salcedo, smothering him in their folds. 
Unable to resist, he.was secured| at once with heavy manacles 
and chains and informed that he was a prisoner of the Inqui- 
sition. As they snapped the grillos round his wrists, he asked 
if they had no pity for their crime. Some one answered dis- 
respectfully, and was rebuked by Rayodoria, who perhaps be- 
gan to feel some compunetion for his vile conduct. But the 
arrest proceeded. They placed the governor in a hammock 
and carried him from the palace by the secret stairway lead; 
ing to the postern gate. Salcedo was of course but half clad. 
After the one question he maintained silence whilst they took 
him to the Franciscan convent and guarded him elosely through- 
out the remainder of the night. 

Next morning, for greater safety, they took him to the 
residence of Don Diego de Palencia; but as this too appeared 
to be unsafe, they removed him finally to the dungeons below 
the San Agustin convent. 

Salcedo had at once observed that no amount of expostula- 
tion would have any effect on them: he knew the breed, but 
he still hoped that public opinion would make itself heard: he 
was to learn from the most bitter experience what so many 
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others have learned since, faint is the shadow and less the 
substance of public opinion in Manila. Is it not strange, not 
a hand was lifted in behalf of a just and exalted official, the 
victim of an intrigue nursed at the noisome bosom of an ob- 
solete practice? The reply is that it was in the Philippines. 

The alcaldes reported the incident to the oidores: the 
wrangle between Mansilla and Coloma began to flame afresh; 
but it gave no relief to Saleedo and does not concern us here. 
The process taken in secret was not disclosed to him, as it was 
to be sent with him to Mexico and the officials of the Inquisi- 
tion there. 

The cell in which he was immured in the San Agustin 
dungeons is constructed of hard\granite. It is provided with 
heavy chains, leg. manacles, attached to huge staples in the 
walls. The door is\ fitted with cumbrous locks and bolts; the 
whole appears the samie today as when its illustrious occupant 
was imprisoned there\by the Inquisition, 250 years ago. It is 
not usually believed that Saleedo was subjected to torture, but 
of this we cannot be sure. Fray Joseph’s vile behavior was 
not limited to the arrest. He professed fear that the prisoner 
might escape, and had, him loaded with more chains a few 
days prior to Christmas. Salecdo remained valiant, helpless 
and suffering as he was. He exhibited the dignity of a Chris- 
tian cavalier during his entire imprisonment. His own confessor 
was permitted to visit him; he spurned impatiently the service 
of any of the regular clergy; that is, the friars. He was their 
unhappy victim. We can imagine his feelings, a high and 
trusted official of the king thrown down from his exalted post 
by the seeert machinations of cunning enemies; bereft of aid, 
and even necessities; bitterest draught of all, abandoned by 
those to whom he had shown favors, men deeper in his per- 
sonal debt than the most loyal gratitude might repay. 

Salcedo was first put off for Mexico in a patache built by 
him in happier times and baptized with his name, Diego; but 
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this ran aground and had to put back to Cavite for repairs. 
Salcedo was ill. He was taken from the patache and imprisoned 
at Guadalupe, a sort of stronghold and sanctuary of the Augus- 
tinians on a height on the right bank of the Pasig a few 
miles above Manila, often used as a place of convalescence. 
From Guadalupe, Saleedo was removed to los Bafios, that he 
might take the waters there, and when he had somewhat re- 
covered he was placed aboard the galleon San Telmo, now 
ready to sail for Acapulco with a familiar of the Holy Office 
aboard with the charges, 

The long voyage was monotonous. It was too tedious for 
Salcedo’s pride to bear. With indignities and calumnies, his 
noble spirit had. been wounded to death: in mid ocean he died, 
giving up the ghost bravely) as became a gentleman and a 
Christian, His body was committed to the deep without bene- 
fit of clergy—as that, of a prisoner and suspect of that dreadful 
institution—the Spanish Inquisition. 

But in due time the ease was presented, not to the Inquisi- 
tion, but to the supreme eourt of Mexico. In no uncertain terms 
that tribunal denounced the whole procedure and demanded 
that the commissary, Fray Joseph Paternina, and the witnesses 
who had made such statements be arrested and sent to Mexico 
for punishment. And so there was perturbation in Manila. 'Ti- 
rado fled. Rayodoria died and his property was confiscated by 
the State. Nicolas Munoz de Pamplona was degraded, to serve 
as a common soldier for ten years, in Cebu. Paternina’s own 
imprisonment was of course hushed up by the clergy, who de- 
sired no publicity to air the unjust proceedings to the public; 
but he, the grand inquisitor and commissary of the Inquisition, 
was nevertheless sent the same year to Mexico as a state pri- 
soner—and on the very same galleon, the San T'elmo, on which 
his unhappy victim had sailed a prisoner on the previous 
voyage. 
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There occurred, too, a coincidence as strange as any in 
fiction. 

With Fray Joseph aboard, the San Telmo left Cavite for 
the long traverse. Passing through San Bernardino Straits 
and sweeping up into the region of storms between the 30th 
and 40th parallels, it reached at last that track across the 
Pacifie known to the superstitious mariners of the time as the 
‘‘oraveyard of Dona Maria de la Jara’’ because of the grim 
record of lives lost in making the long crossing. The San Telmo 
took almost precisely the same course she had on the previous 
voyage; and the galleon’s captain, a bluff Viscaino, was eare- 
ful to announce to the passengers and the thin-lipped prisoner, 
Fray Joseph, that the next day at four o’clock they would pass 
the spot where the unfortunate royal governor, Don Diego de 
Salcedo, had been buried. 

The next morning the commissary was found dead in his 
berth: for him a trial-and punishment in Mexico were unneces- 
sary. History does not say that death was natural; it does not 
state the contrary; all we know is that Fray Joseph rendered 
up the ghost on the same spot as his victim did. At four o’clock 
that afternoon he was buried at sea. 

The galleon San Telmo kept on its appointed way to Aca- 
pulco. Upon its arrival there a narrative of the occurrence was 
drawn up and forwarded to the royal Audiencia sitting in the 
city of Mexico, bringing the drama to a close. Somewhere in 
the great Pacific deep lie the encrusted bones of Salcedo and 
Fray Joseph, looking, to quote from the old burial service by 
which the inquisitor was committed to eternity, ‘‘for the gen- 
eral resurrection on the last day, and the life in the world to 
eome.”’ 

The wild surges of the ocean roar their requiem. - 
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pines a Spanish pilot named Geronimo Galvéz, attached 

to the royal galleon in his professional capacity, He 
was a native of Carthagena and had been bred to follow the 
sea. He had risen rapidly to the grade of pilot, a much more 
important post in that epoch\than it is nowadays. From his 
Cathagenian forbears he had inherited a lust for adventure; 
first familiarizing. himself, with the Mediterranean, Mare Nos- 
trum, as with an inland lake, he\ had later twice made the voy- 
age to the Americas. He was a capable pilot, and bore a bet- 
ter reputation on the sea than he did with the Holy Office. 
In the Carthagena of those days the Inquisition was ever on 
the alert to suppress heresy in men of Moorish origin; the pol- 
iey of extirpation of apostasy had been carried on for two cen- 
turies, But faiths of any character are hard to change; as 
the Crescent had flown over the Moriseco coast for eight hun- 
dred years, very naturally traces of the creed lingered among 
the inhabitants. 

At the period of our story suspicion fell heavily upon a 
family of three dwelling in Cathagena, father, mother, and 
daughter. Perhaps the fact that the father was a man of 
wealth served to fan suspicion into flame. At all events, the 
three were hailed before the commissary of the Inquisition. 
The father died on the rack, the mother from grief, leaving 
their daughter, just verging upon womanhood, to the tender 
mercies of the familiars. Her name was Solina. Given her 
choice between fire and faith, the young Morisea did not hes- 
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itate a moment: she much preferred to be a Christian and 
alive than a Moslem and burned. 

Her story attracted much attention, and Galvéz, upon see- 
ing her, fell madly in love with her, though he was much her 
senior. She, having no one to turn to, and seeing that his love 
was honest soon returned it; and they were married in the Do- 
minican church. Very naturally, Carthagena held only bitter 
memories for her; she soon induced Geronimo to emigrate to the 
New World, where his profession was much better paid, and 
where they might carve out a career for themselves far from 
the bigotry of the Inquisition. 

Galvéz and the handsome Solina accordingly crossed the 
Atlantie and lived for a year in Vera Cruz when, receiving 
an attractive offer, they crossed the mountains of Acapulco, 
the Mexican port ‘of the Manila’ galleons, and took up their 
residence there. Childless, they were comforted by an abiding 
Jove for each other, which grew in fervor as time passed. Don 
Geronimo, though browned by the suns of forty years and the 
tempests of two oceans, was not unprepossessing; and the Mo- 
risea retained her beauty because she was happy. The harbor 
shore was steep, the anchorage close in; the galleons were warp- 
ed by great hawsers to trees growing alone the shore, trees 
round which guards were maintained for centuries. Geronimo 
and Salina lived in a little stone house overlooking the an- 
chorage. The cove is surrounded by mountains, and the fort 
was built on a small island at its mouth. It was garrisoned 
by two hundred men and mounted forty cannons, 

The town was small, but contained two large monasteries, 
one dedicated to San Hipolito; a hospital, stores, churches, and 
a picturesque population. The king’s highway wound over the 
hills to Cuernavaca, thence to Mexico City. This trail was 
filled twice each year with strings of mules with jangling bells 
laden with packs of merchandise for the galleon, or from it, 
and passengers destined for the Philippines—friars, mer- 
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chants, travelers, soldiers, gallants and ladies in gay rebosos 
bound for Acapulco. For though the cargoes of both the Ma- 
nila and Callao galleons, inward, were limited by royal decree 
to half a million pesos each, this was an elastic yardstick which 
could often be stretched to three millions: money was to be 
made in the trade. 

When the galleons were loading or discharging, Acapuleo 
resembled a great fair. There were traders of every stripe; 
Soldiers broken and unbroken, and travelers of all callings en- 
route to Peru, Chili, Panama, or the Orient. Fights, riots, and 
gambling suddenly became the\norm of society, galvanizing the 
aguaciles and the sleepy garrison into activity; but when the 
galleons sailed, the town became deserted once more and affairs 
subsided into the somnolent ease of the tropics until new naos 
arrived to reenliven. life once more, Such was the place where 
the honest Geronima ‘brought his lovely Solina to live, sur- 
rounded with comforts and a retinue of servants, since the 
pay and perquisites of a pilot were ample enough for the en- 
joyment of luxuries. There were two Manila galleons, which 
sailed alternately, not later than the first of April and return- 
ing not later than January or February, Latitude they could 
reckon, longitude was a guess; but on the California coast the 
Jesuits at first) and then the Franciscans, kept beacons burn- 
ing at the period for the arrival home of the galleons, and de- 
vised signals to warn them if the Dutch or British were in 
waiting. If these heretic freebooters were about, the galleons 
laid to until the coast was clear. Geronimo was the pilot of the 
galleon Santa Rosa de Lima. 

So passed three happy years in Acapulco, Geronimo and 
Solina basking in their love, security, and prosperity, far from 
the dreaded Inquisition. Dofia Solina, of course, attended 
strictly to all the duties of the church laid upon pious Catho- 
lies; she was a general favorite with the good monks of San 
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Hipolito, as she gave liberally to charity and good works, Alas 
for ephemeral idyls. 

In 1692 a young spark from Spain named Don Sebastian 
de la Plana emigrated to the New World in search of his for- 
tune. In the course of time he rode down the rocky trail into 
Acapuleo, there to await the Manila galleon. There was news 
in Mexieo that the royal governor of the Philippines, Cruzat 
y Gongora, had need of young scions of the nobility, and Don 
Sebastian hoped to take service under him. First of the pros- 
pective passengers to the Orient to arrive in Acapulco that 
season, he made his temporary home in one of the spacious 
posadas of the port, where time hung heavy on his hands. How- 
ever, he was not.long in diseoyering that the home of the pilot 
Geronimo held a‘special attraction for him in the person of 
its lovely mistress, Dota Solina; and to her he soon made ad- 
vances in the fashion, prevalent at the time in the decadent 
courts of Europe. But he was no longer in Europe, and Aca- 
puleo was no prinee’s court. _ Solina spurned his proposals with 
indignation and reported them to her confessor, who warned 
the young gallant not to repeat the insults he had so gross- 
ly offered a virtuous woman. 

The rebuff only served to inflame the more Sebastian’s 
guilty passion, he resolved to possess himself of Solina by any 
means he could devise, and at last accomplished his desire by 
stratagem. 

Whilst she was strolling along the shore, taking the eve- 
ning air and giving rein to her wifely longings for the return 
of her spouse, Solina was seized by raffians in Sebastian’s em- 
ploy, her servants overpowered, and, gagged with her pretty 
rebozo to make her frantic outeries vain, she was placed aboard 
a boat which silently passed under the shadows of Fort San 
Diego and sailed out of the cove. After the frightful experiences 
of her involuntary rendezvous, she returned to her ravished 
home and made an immediate confession to the kindly 
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priest who had been unable to save her. She then set the 
house to rights, wrote a full account to her beloved Geronimo 
in a pitiful farewell letter, and died within a few days. Per- 
haps it was from grief, possibly from poison. The day after 
her funeral the galleon arrived, and in the midst of the con- 
fusion and excitement incident to this great event, Don Sebas- 
tian returned to Acapuleo mingled with the crowd, and later 
sailed on the Nuestra Seriora de Cobadonga for the distant Phil- 
ippines, 

Geronimo had of course returned to port on the Santa 
Rosa, 

The blow to him was terrible; for days he was fairly crazed 
by grief. The farewell letter, which he read over and over 
again, described Sebastian and recorded his destination, It con- 
tained no plea for vengearice, but none was needed; Geronimo 
swore upon the crucifix to ‘make vengeance his sole mission in 
life. He regarded the misereant as a murderer, the fellow had 
as surely murdered Solina as if he had used a dagger on her. 
Geronimo raised a beautiful monument to her memory, adding 
the inscription in Latin. 

“T will repay....? 

Nor would he complete the holy text, though Solina’s con- 
fessor feebly remonstrated. But even the good friar had a nat- 
ural sympathy for the man, respected alike at the monasteries 
and by the citizens of all Aeapuleo. 

“You will not close the text, Geronimo?”’ 

For answer to the saintly request Geronimo half turned 
away, loosened his doublet and drew forth the sad memento of 
his happier days, a miniature of Solina painted when she was 
at the height of her beauty. This he had with him always, on 
its gold chain under his coarse doublet. Now he had it at So- 
lina’s grave, The priest still attended him, silent, though the 
question of Christian discipline was still unanswered. Geronimo 
took the precious token from its chamois covering and bathed 
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it with a brave man’s tears. The priest turned away, and 
darkness found Geronimo alone with his thoughts. Of these 
he was not afarid. Fondly replacing the miniature and fasten- 
ing his doublet over it, he walked home under the stars. 

The Cabadonga, taking the straight route back to the Philip- 
pines via Guam and Rota, had not sighted the homing Santa 
Rosa which sailed the northern traverse and coasted along 
Lower California. But before the Cabadonga sailed the pass- 
engers had heard in a casual way of the death of the victim of 
some wiknown gallant, and Don Sebastian was wise and fearful 
enough to keep silence.\ In due course, too, Geronimo again 
piloted the Santa Rosa to Manila, carrying with him a letter 
addressed to the governor from the castellan of Acapulco, He 
lost no time in presenting this letter, which recounted the cir- 
cumstances of Solina’s\ ravishment, but the most diligent search 
failed to discover her murderer. The reason was that Sebas- 
tian had changed his name to plain Ildefonso Segovia; he had 
also grown a beard and had his features altered and scarred 
by a surgeon. Remorse told him that his crime would find 
him out unless he took every precaution, therefore he had never 
presented himself for any position in the Islands. 

" Disappointed and compelled to sail with his ship, Gero- 
nimo’s allegiance to his oath on the erucifix became the stronger; 
he retained spies, whom he rewarded liberally, to be on the watch 
in his absence. He did not confine his vigilance to Manila 
alone, but extended it to every port along the route—to China 
and Japan, Guam and Formosa, to Goa, the Moluccas, and the 
whole East Indies. Back in Mexico he took up the hunt him- 
self, making the long trek to Vera Cruz on a false rumor that 
Sebastian had returned and was on his way back to Spain. 
But though he had agents everywhere, ke kept his own counsel 
so strictly that even they knew little beyond the fact that he 
was anxious to find a man supposed to be in the Orient, probab- 
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ly in Manila. For all they knew, Geronimo had news from 
the man’s home that fortune and title awaited him. 

‘*You have not found this Sebastian de la Plana?’’ he 
would ask as he met his men in obscure posadas and paid them 
their doubloons according to agreement—always meeting them 
singly, that none should know what the others were about. 

‘«Sire, I fear the search is vain.’’ This would often be the 
answer. Whereupon Geronimo would encourage the man with 
more gold and bid him search again. Except to himself, and 
then only in the darkest hours, he would not admit the possi- 
bility of failure. He had never made Solina a promise he had 
not kept. 

And at last persistence\triamphed. Sebastian de la Planza, 
alias Ildefonso Segovia, had gone to Macao and entered the 
service of the Portuguese, and there Geronimo’s long arm had 
reached him. It was a canny spy’s work; he had long been con- 
vineed that Don Ildefonso was in reality Don Sebastian, but 
he had to live in the same posada, cultivate boon companion- 
ship and get the culprit heavily in his eups and off-guard he- 
fore the truth came out. Once it did, however, then it was 
fairly easy to induce Sebastian to return to Manila, by con- 
vincing him that his crime was old and had long been forgotten. 

Spy and fugitive returned to Manila together, and the sag- 
acious spy, in order to keep his man on Spanish soil, furnished 
Sebastian with funds with which to make pretentions for the 
hand of the daughter of a rich merehant. The lady was of 
secondary importance in the plans, but the dower that she 
would bring to the union was irresistible: Sebastian courted 
with his accustomed ardor. Matters were at this stage when 
the Santa Rosa again made port and the spy was able to prove 
himself a man worthy of his wages. He went at once to Gero- 
nimo, informed him of the success of his quest, and Sebastian’s 
return to Manila. Whereupon Geronimo hurriedly wound up 
all business affairs, made his will, and connived with the spy 
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to get Sebastian aboard the galleon at her Cavite anchorage, 
on the pretext of taking off contraband goods and making a 
rogue’s profit on the deal. All was easily arranged between 
the spy and Sebastian over the wine pots of the disreputable 
calle Fonda, where the furtive misgivings of Sebastian were 
quickly laid by the desire for gain. 

The galleon was under the care of native watchmen against 
the time of refitting for the return to Acapulco, and the pilot 
was the only responsible person on board. To him it seemed that 
the spectre of vengeance he had so diligently followed over land 
and sea, turned to him now, to, announce the hour of striking. 
Tt was broad day, and he bent his gaze toward Manila and 
waited. Presently he deseried a rowboat, which drew nearer 
until he could count its occupants, two; and he knew the hour 
of revenge was near. 

At last the boat drew alongside and its occupants climbed 
up the swaying ladder, | As Sebastian climbed, he was suddenly 
seized by the pilot and hurled inboard with almost superhuman 
strength. Staggering to his knees, he was confronted by the 
terrifying Geronimo; before he could comprehend the situation, 
Geronimo had the spy bind their left hands together in the man- 
ner of the Spanish duel to the death. This done, he ordered 
Sebastian to draw his dagger and defend himself. The wretch- 
ed Sebastian had still not recognized his assailant, whom, in- 
deed, he had but barely glimpsed in Acapuleo, Thinking he 
Tad to deal with a madman, he drew his dagger as requested 
and fought for his life. 

The waist or lower deck of the galleon was deserted, the 
hour being the siesta, but the watchmen gathered on the poop 
and watched the duel with typical stoicism. Geronimo threw 
himself upon Sebastian and succeeded in inflicting several 
wounds, none of which was fatal, and at the next thrust a buckle 
broke the blade in two. Sebastian defended himself without 
avail, they fell together to the deck and Geronimo continued 
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lunging at Sebastian’s face with the broken blade until their 
bonds were severed in the fierce struggle and Sebastian ran 
to the nearest rigging and began climbing for his life. But 
Geronimo followed, the broken dagger grasped in his teeth. 
Sebastian climbed higher and would have thrown himself into 
the bay but for his fear of the sharks—a fear quite as well 
grounded as his fear of Geronimo. Finally, in swinging over 
to a shroud to evade his pursuer, he slipped, and, with a loud 
ery of terror, fell to the deck below, striking a sharp projection 
as he did and breaking his spinal cord. 


The only witnesses.to the\death struggle were the watch- 
men and the spy, and during it all not a word had been spoken. 


Geronimo now quickly but quietly descended from the 
rigging, gathered ‘up Sebastian and tossed him into the boat, 
following himself and\bidding the spy take the oars. Thus they 
rowed back to Manila, arriving after eurfew, but they entered 
the city by the Puerto Postigo without challenge from the 
guard, who supposed the man Geronimo and the spy were earry- 
ing was being taken to hospital. Once inside, they hailed a econ- 
veyance and took the unconscious Sebastian to the spy’s resid- 
ence on calle Rada back of the royal foundry (now the Cuartel 
de Hspafia). The buildings here are low and ugly, ill lighted 
and thickly populated; nowadays the tenants are too poor to 
quarrel with their surroundings, but in that age they were 
too criminal as well. The houses are dark as the pit inside, 
so jealous were the old architects of admitting sunlight, and 
all possess only the narrow windows fronting on the staircase 
from above the landings; these are the only means of light by 
day and ventilation by night. It was to such a house that 
Sebastian was taken, and aroused by his tormentors from his 
faint by copious draughts of water. When he was at last con- 
scious, he was made to understand his critical situation. In 
this easy quarter of the town appeals for help were likely to 
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be ignored, none of the tenants ever cared to have the police 
or aguaciles prowling about or poking official noses into things. 

The spy propped Sebastian up on a pallet, and Geronimo 
showed him Solina’s miniature and asked him if he recognized 
the face. A dull flush came over his features as, with stifled 
groans, he answered in the affirmative; and then his requests 
for a priest, for water, and medical aid were sternly denied. 
He was told curtly that he was brought there for one purpose, 
death, and Geronimo repeated the story of his erime and his 
own long search for vengeance. 

As the awful memory\ unfolded, Geronimo fastened the 
open locket to a chair facing his victim; turn his eyes where 
he would, they would return hauntingly to the innocent picture. 
Tt seemed to glow. at night, and when night passed painfully 
away it was the first thing visible, Sebastian’s thoughts may 
be imagined; as a Spaniard, perhaps he suffered most from 
being denied the benefit of clergy. | With half his body already 
dead from the fall on the ship, he waited for the end under 
the remorseless vigilance of the spy who, voiceless and grim, 
watched the sands of life run low. No word was spoken be- 
yond the first vain requests; the march of death was inexorable, 
From time to time Geronimo appeared, seeing that the picture 
was in place, then taking his leave. Sebastion died the third 
day, and no outery was raised. The spy notificd the Herman- 
dad de la Misericordia that at a certain number on calle Rada 
the man erstwhile known in Manila as Ildefonso Segovia had 
died, apparently without funds, and they came in their cowls 
and gave the body perfunctory burial. 

The lady for whose hand Sebastian had sued was consoled 
by another. The spy and all others who had been faithful to 
Geronimo were liberally rewarded, and the Santa Rosa, Gero- 
nimo her pilot as usual, sailed on the long traverse for Aca- 
pulco once more. Arrived there, Geronimo relinquished his 
berth, quit the life of the sea and visited the most celebrated 
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shrines of Mexico in the guise of a penitent—always coming 
back to Acapulco to brood in the little stone house by the shore 
that sheltered all the happy memories of his life. 

True, he had made his will m Manila, and in it he had 
stipulated that the words ‘‘saith the Lord’’ be added to So- 
lina’s epitaph, but through some oversight this was never done; 
or perhaps the father confessor remembered the laconie inter- 
view by the graveside and judged it would be sacrilege to com- 
plete the scroll. Geronimo often visited the little grave, and 
one gray morning they found him dead there. The pious 
monks of San Hipolito\ gave him Christian burial, placing the 
beloved miniature under his folded hands. If the visitor cares 
to look close among the oldest tombs in the Campo Santo on 
the hillside in the ‘sleepy long-forgotten port of Acapulco, he 
will find a granite, stone on which the epitaph reads— 

Here lies Dojia Solina de Cartagena 
the noble and comely wife 
of 
Don Geronimo Galvéz, Royal Pilot 
Pray not for her soul for she 
blossomed again in Paradise 
the eleventh day of January 
1693, in the twenty-first year 
of her age. 
Vengeance is Mine: I Will Repay..... 

They buried Geronimo beside her. Dust has claimed them 
both long, long ago. Dead too is the Inquisition and its intoler- 
ances, but the lusts of a de Plana and the intolerance of a Tor- 
quemada persist as of yore, taking but new forms according to 
the times. 


XVII 
A QUESTION OF THEOLOGY 


N the year 1693 a trading goleta of the flag of Spain 
I picked up a shipwrecked boat near the town of Bina- 
ngonan de Lampon. In the boat was the decaying 
body of a man, and two Spaniards barely fit to be termed alive. 
They were reduced to the last extremity, and proved to be the 
only survivors of the crew of the Santo Cristo de Burgos, which, 
having sailed from Cavite some months before, had foundered 
at sea near the Marianas Islands. One of the unfortunates 
had lost his reason: he beeame an object of charity at the San 
Juan de Dios Hospital in the walled city of Manila, Here he 
so constantly raved about eating human flesh that suspicion 
finally fell upon his, companion, who was arrested and put to 
the confession. \ 

He was a common sailor, his name was Juan Valencia. He 
stated to the authorities that after the galleon had foundered, 
he and five companions put off in a boat. Though it was poor- 
ly provisioned, they decided to put back to the Philippines; and 
placing their trust in God and the Virgin of Antipolo, they used 
both oars and sail. After three weeks their scanty provisions 
gave out; but their small stock of fresh water was added to by 
passing squalls; they caught the rain by means of an old sail. 

The dead calms were the most difficult to withstand. Their 
tiny craft tossed upon sickening swells between sea and sky, 
But these swells occasionally supplied them with a few flying 
fish, and once a huge sea turtle. 

Day after day they voyaged over the illimitable ocean, look- 
ing in vain for a landfall. Literally starving, at last two of 
their number slipped quietly overboard, in despair of ever seeing 
land again, The remaining four ate their jackboots and belts 
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to still the gnawings of hunger and stay the hand of death. 
Finally it was decided to draw lots: one might die that the 
others might live. Choice fell upon the youngest of all. After 
he had eonfessed and made his orisons, he bravely submitted 
to the knife and his body was divided by lot among the other 
three. In spite of this heroic sacrifice, one of the three, who 
could not partake of such gruesome food, died of starvation. A 
few days later the two remaining of the six who had put off 
from the foundered galleon were picked up by the goleta and 
brought to Manila. 
Such was the sailor’s story. 


The authorities; however, were not convinced that Valencia 
was not a self-confessed criminal. They believed he should be 
punished for cannibalism, although his statement was no more 
unlikely than many a truthful aecount of those days, of men 
who went down to\the| sea in ships. The ecclesiastics also 
claimed that he was guilty of destroying a human soul, if not 
actually partaking of it. He was therefore kept a prisoner 
until his fate should be decided. 

Governor Gongora was glad to refer this knotty problem 
to the clergy, who claimed jurisdiction because of the destruction 
of a soul. 

The unhappy mariner was brought before them. “He made 
a favorable impression by his manly attitude and Catholic de- 
meanor, even more than by the distressing circumstances in 
which he found himself. But the argument of the sympathetic 
though learned theologians rested on the fact that the eating of 
a human body meant inevitably the destruction of a human soul. 
Valencia repeated that he had only eaten the flesh to preserve 
his life, and that the victim was resigned by lot. Asked what 
portion of the body he had eaten, he replied that the feet had 
fallen to his share. The question then arose, in what part of 
the body did the soul dwell? 
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This was argued pro and con by the assembled divines. 
The majority maintained that the soul oceupied the whole body, 
but the prior of the Franciscans wisely observed that if a good 
man suffered the loss of an arm, it might go to paradise; and 

_ if later he was so unfortunate as to die in mortal sin, the rest 
of his body might go to hades—which was too absurd to be al- 
lowed.. 

Finally it was arranged that the Faculty should consider 
the theorem: Does the soul extend to the extremities; if not, 
just where does it terminate? 

The arguments in the case were so prolonged and technieal- 
ly involved that the thedlogians were much perplexed, and at 
last divided into. two camps. \They were in doubt as to 
whether they should hang, by their honest decision, a good 
Catholic, or eanonize’ a ‘reprobate and a cannibal. The pros 
and cons, the ayes and nays, kept the monasteries in constant 
tumult. Pronouncements buried im dusty tomes, precedents at 
great length and wordy wranslings of medieval thought, pro- 
mised to draw the matter out indefinitely, Meantime the mar- 
iner preserved a righteous demeanor and awaited the outcome 
with placid content. He did not, however, neglect the good 
food provided him by the monastery cook, who determined that 
as far as lay in his humble power the prisoner should have no 
second pretext to commit cannibalism. 

At length the weighty decision was handed down, by a 
picked jury of the most learned. They agreed in the verdict 
that the soul of man extends only to the knees: man is required 
to kneel in prayer; ergo, that portion of the body that extends 
below the knees is a soulless appendage. The indictment against 
Valencia was accordingly striken out. He was allowed to go 
free, but as long as he remained in Manila he was the object of 
curiosity as a Christian fortunate enough to have warded away 
starvation at sea with the part of the body which had nothing 
to do with the soul. 


XVIII 
AN OCEAN MYSTERY OF LONG AGO 


HE galleon Nuestra Seftora de Guia sailed from the 
2 Philippines for Mexico in June, 1712. She had long 

been swinging at her anchors in Cavite, awaiting her 
cargo of Oriental merchandise destined for transhipment to 
Spain. She expected to return to Manila with the usual cargo 
of silver pesos that made up the budget for the King’s goyern- 
ment in the Philippines, The\outward voyage to Acapulco, the 
port of discharge and lading in Mexico, was always long, 
tedious and dangerous, sometimes taking a full six months; but 
the return trip via Guam was\ more speedy. Following the 
customary precautions, the rigging of the Nuestra Senora de 
Guia was hanging full of bright red clay water jars, brim full 
before the ship put out to sea. On account of water, the carly 
part of the voyages, before the higher latitudes were reached, 
was a source of extreme anxiety to all on board; so dependent 
it was upon a whimsical providence. 

Under the vertical sun of Manila Bay, the paint and scroll 
work and the tar of the rigging blistered and burned; the master- 
general fumed at the delay in sending him his orders, that he 
might hoist all sail and seek with all possible speed the breezier 
spaces of the high seas beyond Mariveles. 

Weeks before the sailing, the promenades and little hostel- 
ries of Manila and Cavite were crowded with boisterous pas- 
sengers, many of them returning to Spain to retire and live a 
life of ease and comfort upon the wealth they had been able to 
accumulate in the Philippines. The officials and ecclesiastics, 
however, kept to the seclusion and shade of their convents till 
the last possible moment—knowing that the old nao would per- 
force await their pleasure. When they were at last ready, a 
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numerous retinue of legos and servants carried aboard their 
leathern trunks and personal provisions; but even then the gal- 
leon might linger for a favorable saint’s day or an omen of 
good fortune. 

The cargoes of these old galleons were confined to those . 
goods upon which a profit of 300 to 400 per cent might be made: 
they were silks, cottons, porcelains, lacquer, pepper, gamboge and 
spices, and sometimes gold dust from the placer washings of 
Paracale and the Ilocos region. One galleon carried 200 carved 
walking sticks and 50,000 pairs of silk stockings. The cargo 
space on the galleons accommodated 1,500 boletas, packages 
measuring 18 cubie. feet each; and from these came the gain 
upon which officials, the monks, the confraternities and 
merchants lived—if not in affluence, at least with continual 
wranglings and avaricious disputes. 

The traverse northward, into the region of cold and storms, 
resulted in a terrible mortality among the passengers as well 
as the crews, inured as they all were, either by long residence 
or nativity, to the tropical climate of the Philippines, Medical 
science being in its infancy, no one realized that pneumonia was 
the cause of so many untimely deaths. Burials at sea were the 
regular ceremonies of the yoyages for centuries; the route of the 
galleons came to be known as the graveyard of Dofa Maria de la 
Jara, although this lady was not known, or at least is not men- 
tioned, by the friar historians of the period. 

When water became scarce, as it often did before the rainy 
latitudes were reached, rice and garbanzos were cooked in the 
steam of salt water to sustain life aboardship until the storms 
brought relief. Reaching latitudes of 30 to 40 degress north, 
the naos encountered rains that never failed. Fresh supplies 
of water were obtained by spreading large mats in the rigging 
and using bamboo tubes to run the rain into the jars and 
easks and wooden tanks. 
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The clothing of passengers and crews was often rotted by 
the constant rains and moist sunless weather. From such cir- 
cumstances, many deaths resulted: the erew alone often numbered 
from 300 to 400 men; the quarters for passengers were always 
overerowded. 

Galleons constructed in the Philippines were built of thick 
heavy timbers, molaye, yacal and kindred woods, and the dead- 
weight made them unwieldy and sluggish. These rarely made 
Manila direct, on returning from Mexico, but landed their ear- 
goes in Palapag, Lampon or Sorsogon. Not infrequently they 
piled up on the rocky and treacherous coasts of Mindoro and Ca- 
gayan. But a galleon that \cost 50,000 pesos in Peru or Mexi- 
co, could be built in the Philippines for 8,000 pesos. The 
Mexican craft were the better sailers, the Philippine eraft of- 
fered better defense from\ Dutch and English enemies, their 
timbers splintering far less from the artillery fire, 

In the period of\fifteen years, eleven galleons were lost be- 
cause of faulty seamanship; but the pious friars declare the 
real cause of disaster was that construction continued on Sun- 
days and holy days and the laborers were often cheated of their 
pay. These numerous digressions illustrating the many quaint 
notions of the period are indulged in before getting to our story 
proper because of the perspective they offer for the picture of 
the times, the manners and customs of the people. 

One galleon that arrived off the Philippines after a stormy 
voyage from Acapuleo had to make port in Borongan, Samar. 
She landed her passengers and was held by two stout cables 
while her cargo of 100,000 Mexican pesos was being transferred 
to another vessel. The crew was still aboard, but in spite of 
that the cables parted and the ship drifted with the tide, 
grounding on the jagged coral reef at the mouth of the cove 
and breaking up—a total wreck, the silver going to the bottom 
with her. Native divers were able to recover the silver, but 
they gave up little of it to the Crown because they claimed it 
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as their pay for building the galleon, which had been construct- 
ed in that very harbor. There were fulminations and threats 
enough, but the natives kept the treasure nevertheless. 

The arrival of a galleon at Manila was made a public holi- 
day. The general of the ship was escorted in a procession 
through the principal streets, the balconies of all the houses be- 
ing gay with red and yellow hangings, the colors of Castile, 
Bells rang, te deums were chanted in all the churches, par- 
ticularly at the Cathedral. Everyone rejoiced, for this single 
ship a year was all the link they had with the busy world be- 
yond the infinite horizons. 

When the Nuestra Senora de Guia sailed from Cavite, she 
had, of course, her full complement of high ranking officers, 
from the general and the treasurer to the chaplain, Fray An- 
selmo, and the captain‘of marines... But she was helpless against 
an enemy, as the galléons usually were. Her guns were not 
mounted, They were \deep in the hold, for ballast. The gal- 
leons sailing in this helpless manner, when enemy was sighted 
the confusion and haste aboard were remarkable; but, incited 
to folly by avarice, and desperate from being limited by royal 
decree to one ship a year, of specified cargo capacity, on each 
voyage the same practice was repeated and numerous galleons 
were taken beeause they carried their cannons as ballast and 
not for use. 

Once clear of Manila Bay, the Nuestra Senora de Guia 
picked up the vendayels, or monsoon winds. Sailing up the 
western coast of Luzon, she rounded the rocky headland of 
Bojeador, sheeted home all her great sails and bowled on the 
long voyage to Acapulco. 

All that was to be seen on the vast expanse of the deep 
were schools of flying fish and lumbering up-ending dolphins. 
The lonely isle of Pajaros was passed, with its teeming bird 
life, and then once more they faced the blue and shimmering 
ocean, until they neared Lower California. By their rude ins- 
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truments they could reckon latitude accurately enough for 
their purposes, but how to reckon longitude was still unknown; 
they only knew they were nearing California by the kelp float- 
ing on the waves. They then turned southward, for the pro- 
tecting fortress of San Diego, in Acapuleo cove. They fortu- 
nately did not run afoul of any English privateers, those hawks 
of the sea who were wont to lie in wait for the cumbersome 
galleons in the vicinity of the home port. 

Eyen so early in history, the Jesuits were faithful in their 
service to mariners. At their convents on the California coast, 
if they had word of or had sighted privateers, they kept great. 
fires burning on the peak of some headland, as a warning to 
the galleon to heave-to until the danger of capture had passed. 

Life on the Nuestra Sefiora de Guia was tedious in extreme, 
The vietuals were\boiled salt provisions mixed liberally with 
garbanzos and judias. Among the wearied passengers those 
lucky enough to have garnered a competence in the Philippines 
yarned away the hours; and aside from this monotonous dron- 
ing there were the matins and masses of Fray Anselmo. 

Then occurred an incident to enliven everyone. Some 
three weeks after leaving Manila, after Sunday mass had been 
celebrated the lookout called down that he saw a boat in the 
distance. Instantly everything was excitement; passengers and 
crew erowded the rail, the tall poop, and even the rigging, to 
eatch sight of the boat. But it was_some time before many 
could make it out, on the swells. Slowly the wind drove the 
Nuestra Seitora de Guia onward, until she came abreast of the 
tiny craft, when her huge sails were closehauled and her un- 
wieldy hulk came to a stop, curtsying to the great seas. 

With many gesticulations and orders emphasized by the 
oaths familiar to mariners of those days, the shallop was 
launched and rowed toward the strange craft. No moyement 
eame from it or its oceupants; no eager hale came over the 
waves, no signal went aloft. The transition from the deck of a 
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great ship in mid ocean to a row boat hovering at the water 
line must be experienced to be appreciated. Surges strong 
enough to lift the largest liner alternately rise and melt away 
in the illimitable distance. The utter desolation of sea and 
sky arouses an unpleasant subeonsciousness that is hard to 
define. It is fear, of course, fear of the unknown; it resembles 
the trepidation of the soul slipping unwillingly into the realm 
of another world, conceived as a world of loneliness and un- 
bounded solitude. 

In such moments man recognizes the nearness of his Creator, 

Under the urge of spoon-bladed oars the shallop made its 
approach to the craft the lookout had sighted. A close view of 
the curiously carved stem showed it to be of some outlandish 
workmanship unknown to the Spaniards. A carved bamboo 
frame was covered With costly shawls, but the most wonderful 
detail of all was the sole occupant of the dainty vessel. Lying 
on a heap of Oriental eushions, exquisitely wrought, was a girl, 
searcely a woman yet. She was lifeless, still, most beautiful in 
death; the attitude of the body, the perfect composure of the 
features, indicated that death must have come while the girl 
slept, with no dreadful premonitions or excruciating pain. Her 
cloak was rich and beautiful, of the most costly material. 
Around the delicate young throat was a necklace of the rarest 
gems, diamonds the envy of Goleonda. The facets caught every 
sparkle of light and dazzled the mariners’ vision as they drew 
alongside the wave-borne mausoleum. 

There was no name, no clue whatever to the identity 
of the little body sailing thus alone into the portals of eternity. 

The Spanish mariners were awed. How in the name of 
all that was miraculous had this thing occurred? Had a ship 
gone down, or been destroyed by fire? Had vengeance cast 
this girl adrift, or had she taken this desperate means to escape 
some perils, or a fate loathsome to a lovelorn heart? Whether 
she had expired from grief or loneliness or terror had to be 
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conjectured; there was absolutely nothing upon which to base 
a definite assumption, save that her eyes had closed in peace, 
the soul, at least, had been unafraid when the last moment came. 
Provisions, delicate viands and water were in the eraft, which 
could not have been launched many days before, as the victuals 
were still fresh. 

Questions therefore remained unanswered. In that part of 
the Pacific ships were few, there were no regular lanes of traf- 
fic as there are today. The ocean was a lonely waste, infre- 
quently traversed, Who the girl was, none could surmise; 
where she came from, none knew; it was only another of the 
mysteries of the ocean} clear enough if the facts were known 
but utterly baffling in the lack of them. The sailors saw an 
actual fact; they believed, and they could only wonder as to the 
rest—what might have\been. 

The lovely body with its rich habiliments was put upon the 
galleon and laid out on the deck. The dainty erucifix and jewel- 
ed rosary clasped in’ a small white hand were proof enough to 
Fray Anselmo, the chronicler of the tale, that the girl had been 
a Christian. Christian rites were given. The few women aboard 
gathered around the frail little form on the great galleon’s 
crowded deck; and they wept at such a tragedy, come to one so 
young and more than passing fair, Stronger hearts were touch- 
ed as well: the body was committed to the deep with every 
solemn eeremony for such oceasions: from the hard-bitten crew 
many aves were intoned for rest for the soul of one of God’s 
unfortunates. 

And then the Nuestra Sevora de Guia spread her great 
sails to the breeze once more and lumbered on her way to the 
distant coast of California; and against the sides of her laden 
hulk the ocean beat the rhythm of the song that has eradled 
the infancy of the world. The long tropic day flamed into sun- 
set; the estrella vespertina, the evening star, gleamed softly in 
the western heavens; and when twilight sped quickly by, a gen- 
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tle moon looked kindly down upon an empty row-boat tossing 
on the dark surface of the turgid sea; and in the gloomier 
depths below a spirit rested, to awake no more until the day of 
judgment. One hopes that the tenderest and most pleading of 
Gabriel’s notes will call such young loveliness from its briny 
sepulchre. 

In due course, a few months later the Nuestra Sefora de 
Guia raised the twin peaks of Acapulco harbor, then a busy 
mart, but now a crumbling and deserted town. The general 
of the nao and Fray Anselmo reported the incident to the caste- 
Man of Fort San Diego, who carefully noted it in his books. 
The gray monastery ‘hummed with conjectures, all futile. On 
muleback the passengers departed from Acapulco for Chilpan- 
zingo and Mexico, their long journey to Spain hardly more than 
well begun. The mariners wasted their pay about the gaming 
tables of the town, and \some/on more delectable pleasures. 
When they were penniless and another galleon was about to 
put out for Manila, they signed on for the return trip. At his 
own leisure, Fray Anselmo made his chronicle of a mystery 
never revealed, a tragic secret of the mid-Pacifie waters. 


XIX 
BUSTAMANTE: A MARTYRED GOVERNOR 


ROM 1717 to 1719, Don Fernando Manuel de Busta- 

F mante, Mariscal de Campo, was the royal governor of 

the Philippines. A stern soldier of the old school, an 

officer of the incomparable Spanish infantry, he was more ac- 

customed to obtaining results than to resting upon his laurels. 

Expecting a military obedience to his orders, he bore a name 

for strictness which was undeserved. His commission was 

straight from the king, who, no matter what his convictions 

might be, allowed no interference with his prerogatives of goy- 
ernment, 

But in the Philippines things were different. 

The Spanish colonization of these Islands had its motive 
not in gain nor trade, but im the sole desire to extend the 
Catholie faith; in other words, the Islands were not a colony, 
but simply a Christian mission. And during the conversion 
period, the natives could not have asked a better form of goy- 
ernment than that supplied them by the self-sacrificing friars. 
However, as time passed, the necessity for this type of govern- 
ment ceased; the friars did not respond nor much adapt them- 
selves to progress, and as a result of this intransigence they 
lost the Philippines. Students of history often overlook this 
basie fact in their desire to paint the past with a brush of 
general condemnation. To say that the friars were wholly good 
or wholly bad is to beg the question, They had both virtues 
and vices; and it was one of their more vicious moods, express- 
ed in public action, that made our tragie story. 

Few statesman of the Cortez type came to the Islands. As 
a consequence, the government was highly paternal. It is not 
very generally known that in 1619, exactly a century prior to 
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the events here related, in the reign of Philip III, it was pro- 
posed to abandon the Philippines as a needless expense to the 
crown; and the royal order to do so was already signed. But 
Fray Morales, emissary of the friars, threw himself at the feet 
of the king and begged him not to abandon a quarter of a mil- 
lion souls converted to Christ. Philip magnanimously yielded; 
the fatal order was revoked. 

By the year 1700, four-fifths of the native inhabitants had 
been brought under the bells, a proportion that remains cons- 
tant; but the clergy were the real rulers of the people. The 
officials, sometimes venal, who\came in the train of the goy- 
ernors, had little to\do with government, which was perhaps 
well. Had they even desired to organize a strictly secular goy- 
ernment, and had ‘they had \the ability to do so, it would have 
been difficult without the expulsion of the friars, which was 
not desirable. \ 

With no means at his disposal, Bustamante took up his dut- 
ies, His probity was unquestioned, and his valor had been tried 
and found true on the battlefields of Europe. Hence it was 
to be a struggle, as the natives say, between the stone and the 
pot, between probity and privilege. The friars were resolved 
to yield none of their ancient privileges, and the governor was 
equally determined they should attend to the salvaging of souls 
and leave the salvaging of the king’s prestige to him. One was 
as stiff as the other was strong. 

Discovering grave irregularities in the management of the 
royal funds, the hacienda real, Bustamante decided to intro- 
duce reforms. He visited the treasury, and its empty vaults 
bore mute witness to the systematic despoiling of the revenue 
under the pretext of loans, Now the galleon Santo Cristo was 
due to arrive at Cavite, with the annual subsidy and a rich 
eargo from Acapuleo, Learning that all this was consigned to 
third parties, that the debtors might escape payment, Busta- 
mante effected an embargo. As a consequence, the names of 
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the peculators became public. The cargo was also partly owned 
by the friar orders, as well as favored merchants and certain 
officials, including the oidores of the Audiencia, the supreme 
couneil and court; and all of these were indebted to the royal 
treasury for money they had borrowed under assumed names to 
put into the galleon trade, much of which had been reloaned at 
a gain of fifty per cent. 

In a single year, Bustamante’s vigorous policy ended 
trifling of this kind and added a large sum to the public funds. 
With this money he founded the presidio of Zamboanga, a 
stronghold against the Moros of Mindanao which had been 
abandoned many years earlier. Every ensuing year had seen 
pirate Moro fleets sweep\ the coasts with fire and sword, the 
only check being: the paper dleet of the Pintados, built and 
manned by the Visayans for their mutual protection. The Je- 
suits alone desired the reoccupation and fortification of Zam- 
boanga, in which they were valiantly opposed by the friars, 
jealous of the popularity the Jesuits enjoyed among the peo- 
ple. But Bustamante had the courage to go ahead. He re- 
tained the services of a competent military engineer, Don Juan 
Sicarra, who designed and built the presidio at Zamboanga and 
named it for the Virgin of Pilar. It mounted sixty cannons. 
Auxiliary to it, the forts of Labo and of Taytay were built on 
the coast of Palawan. They remain today, feats of medieval 
engineering in the midst of wild scenery, though the azure 
seas around them are no longer menaced by the war flects of 
the followers of Mohammed, 

Bustamante did not hesitate to investigate purloining from 
the treasury amounting the three-quarters of a million dollars, 
equivalent to the budget for three years. Commerce began to 
revive, but the governor’s fearlessness in arresting defaulters, 
no matter how high their rank, raised against him a host of 
enemies, as practically all Manila was involved. Tear per- 
yaded all circles, and it was decided at last that some dvastic 
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step should be taken to avoid fines and arrests and probable 
imprisonment. The friars, chagrined at being made to stand 
almost as participants in thieves’ bounty, concluded that Bus- 
tamante’s destruction was necessary. 

Other governors before him had lost in the unequal conflict. 
Only an opportunity was now awaited. 

At last the fiseal ordered the arrest of the oidor Torralba 
for estafa. Be, with Hernandez and others, was imprisoned 
in Fort Santiago (and, at a much later date, fined over a 
hundred thousand pesos by the king’s council). At this move 
the other magistrates fled Bustamante was foreed to release 
Torralbe, who, for immunity, was willing to give his colleagues 
away. Affairs became more and more involved as the probe 
continued. Archbishop Fray Geronimo de la Cuesta was kept 
busy excommunicating the royal officials. Things worked the 
other way around, too, One timid oidor, confronted by two 
burly monks to whom was given the interdict to read before 
the offender, had the monks arrested and clapped into irons, 
his excuse being that they were large men and seemed about 
to attack him. 

This joke amused the populace for a few days, but Busta- 
mante received an anonymous letter warning him of the fate 
meted out to Governor Saleedo—who was, by the way, a much 
less innocent man—as a result of Saleedo’s interference with 
the friars. Holding his commission from the king, Bustamante 
scorned all threats. Bishop Cuesta ignored his authority; the 
friars made insinuations and provoked or committed petty 
annoyances galling to his Castilian pride, but he was not turn- 
ed from his purpose. He kept on arresting the guilty, and it 
was only a matter of time until the hand of justice would fall 
upon the highest in the land. No precedent could be found for 
his methods; anger accompanied fear, since there is nothing so 
blinding as a common danger, magnified by a common guilt. 
Time has not changed human nature; ‘‘we see the same things 
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our fathers have seen,’’ and in the course of human events may 
expect to see them again. 

Plotting transpired, the news of it reaching Bustamante. 
The friars were preparing places of refuge in the churches and 
conventos for his most powerful enemies, where they might 
retire and claim the right of sanctuary. Then the governor 
issued a proclamation calling upon all males oyer fourteen years 
old to organize themselves into a Loyal Battalion for the de- 
fense of the king, his idea of making the age limit so low eyi- 
dently being that the younger element in the colony would be 
less involved with the friars ‘and so less under their influence. 
This force was armed with matchlock and pike; it had its corps 
of drummers and was commanded by officers who exhibited 
more zeal for the royal uniform than for the cassock. 

Tt is not diffictlt to imagine the stealthy shuffling of the 
monks through the dimly lighted streets and their hasty ar- 
rival at some sceret rendezvous; the lengthy confabulating with 
legal plunderers, unscrupulous officials, and still higher digni- 
taries. Nor is it difficult to surmise something of the astute 
and cunning plots talked over, for the downfall of the sovereign 
representative. 

Indeed, Bustamante learned that a secret cabal held forth 
nightly almost under the very windows of the palace, and, taking 
the bull by the horns, he had its members arrested. But the 
royal notary, Osejo, who had taken a principal part in the 
depletion of the treasury, sought sanctuary to escape punish- 
ment. 

Bustamante immediately ordered Osejo’s arrest, though 
knowing full well that the arrogant Cuesta would not honor 
the order, Osejo took refuge in the Cathedral, a few yards 
distant from the palace, with the permission of Bishop Cuesta, 
who had some lawyer draw up a document questioning the 
right of the governor to force entry into the Cathedral and ar- 
rest Osejo in defiance of the law of sanctuary. 
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The annual galleon was about to sail for Acapulco, and 
Bustamante was informed that it carried charges formulated 
against him by the friars and addressed to the Inquisition in 
Mexico. He resolyed that he would not permit this disregard 
of his authority, and sent a trusted captain, accompanied by a 
boatload of soldiers to interview the general of the galleon. 
The latter was an ardent well-paid partisan of the friars, and 
was a sworn enemy of Bustamante. He haughtily requested to 
known the meaning of the interview, and, after reading the 
governor’s letter, called up a force of marines who, taking the 
landsmen by surprise, threw ‘both officer and men into the 
bay. Then he tore the letter and ostentatiously scattered the 
pieces on the water. Immediately afterward he had the an- 
chors hoisted andthe sail sect, and squared away for Acapulco. 

Bustamante seht\ a galley in hot pursuit, but the galleon, 
taking full advantage \of\ the vendaveles, won her way to the 
high seas and made her escape. 

Fully persuaded ‘at last that a desperate plot was being 
hatched against him, the governor imprisoned all those whom he 
had reason to believe were concerned in it. The royal prisons 
were soon full; and the churches and convents were full too, with 
culprits seeking sanctuary. Osejo’s release was again de- 
manded, Bishop Cuesta again refusing. With matters fast drift- 
ing towards anarchy, Bishop Cuesta himself was arrested and 
sent under guard to Fort Santiago. The friars manifested their 
horror at what they deemed an outrage, and all the belfries of 
Intramuros tolled a solemn protest against the sacrilege. Things 
being at this pass, the Loyal Battalion was ordered to assemble 
at the firing of a cannon from the citadel, and to come fully 
armed to uphold the authority of the king. Soon the streets 
filled with half-terrified populace. (At that period the streets 
bore names different from those of today. What is now calle 
Real was then calle Parian, and Real was the strect later called 
Palacio, now General Luna. Anda was called Recojidas; Le- 
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gaspi, calle Bamba; Solano, calle Fonda; Magallanes, calle 
del Farol; ete.) 

Fearing that the governor, now fully warned, might take 
action against them, the friars organized a rabble under the 
leadership of Diego Salazar, a slave of Don Santiago Lucea, the 
senior oidor, Juan Gainza, and others of like kidney, all armed 
with lethal weapons, some of which were supplied from the con- 
ventos. In a city like the Manila of the 18th century, it was an 
easy thing to arm the discontented, daring any change of for- 
tune. The horde was soon swelled by the partisans of the 
merchants, the retainers of the friars, and guilty officialdom. 
The retention, as well as the division of the spoils, always at- 
tracts vultures. ‘The rabble was both blessed by the church (as 
represented in the friars) ‘and armed with its terrors; its mem- 
bers were assuredof rewards below and immunity on high, no 
matter what their ‘crime. 

A dreary Octobér\sky did not damp the ardor for revenge, 
nor dim the hate to which the mob had been lashed by the cleri- 
eal exhortations. Pouring out of the conventos and churches, 
and the gloomy houses of the Walled City, they marched tumul- 
tuously up the street to the governor’s palace headed by friars 
carrying holy banners, the relics of saints, and crucifixes which 
they raised aloft with shouts of ‘‘The Church, religion, and the 
King!’’ From every vantage point issued those who had sought 
sanctuary and those who now sought to pillage. The undis- 
ciplined mob advanced on the palace with brandished arms, and 
murder in its heart. 

Some of the halberdiers and arquebusiers had been sent 
away from the palace by the officer in command, in the service 
of the friars instead of the king; and those that remained 
lowered their weapons and permitted the mob to enter the court- 
yard at the first sight of the holy relics and crucifixes. 

A few faithful friends were with Bustamante in an upper 
chamber of the palace. One of them, de Chaves, suddenly 
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paused in the midst of a witty anecdote he was relating, and held 
up a warning hand, 

“Oye, caballeros! Heed, gentlemen! Here is something 
interesting!’? He quickly drew sword and approached the 
landing, 

As he did so, a man in the governor’s livery came leaping 
up the stairs crying the alarm. One look into the courtyard 
below by those standing with the governor was sufficient, for 
across the paving swarmed the awful mob, led by Salazar and 
the others;—a wall of savage faces and menacing weapons, some 
of the latter already dripping with the blood of a servant who 
lay, cleft to the neck,\beside the entrance. But fear was no part 
of the make-up of Bustamante. He and his friends armed 
themselves as well as they\ could, only to behold the palace 
guards mingling with the mob as spectators. De Chaves en- 
gaged the first man who\ approached; the governor soon took 
his place beside him on the wide stairway, a gun in hand. The 
pressure was greatest around de Chaves, who was soon thrust 
through with pikes, He reeled and all but fell lifeless, the 
gore that oozed from his mouth reddening his breast and 
beard; but with invincible spirit the dying knight pulled him- 
self together and eut stubbornly at his assailants. 

The shout that followed the fall of de Chaves was loud and 
triumphant, but through it thundered the wrathful roar of the 
old mariseal, who discharged his gun into the mob and drew his 
sword. It had served him in Flanders. It had ever defended 
the honor of his royal liege. Would it served him now, in the 
hour of personal danger? His friends had either been killed or 
desperately wounded around him, but he towered above them 
all like an avenger. The mob now set upon him, cheered on by 
the monks below, whose execrations against the doomed man 
mingled with their appeals to God to fortify the arms of His 
agents—the mob they had raised. Bustamante was a man long 
past his prime and should have been an easy prey, but it was 
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not so. In his last moments he displayed the vigor of youth. 
Twice he met the mob, and forced it back upon its dead. 

“Muerte el tirano!’’ yelled Salazar, ‘‘Kill the traitor!’ 

Suddenly catching up and flinging one of the rabble on the 
sword of the veteran mariseal, he himself dashed in to end the 
struggle. Bustamante could not disengage his sword in time to 
prevent the jabs of spears and pikes from mortally wounding 
him. He fell, and tumbled down the stairs among the rabble, 
Salazar stepping up and stabbing him twice as he lay on the 
flags below, A roar of exultant rage went up from friars and, 
as they thought, the echureh \had triumphed once more over 
her temporal foe. 

Bustamante’s son, the castellan of Fort Santiago, a gallant 
youth of the same stern timber as his father, heard the noise of 
the mob from the opposite side of the city. He turned and 
galloped his horse to, the\fort, ordering the artillery to fire and 
disperse the rebels. But only two cannons responded, and they 
were aimed so low as to allow the balls to bounce harmlessly 
along the esplanade; for the gunners were more afraid of the 
terrors of the church than of the orders of their officers, Spur- 
ring his mount, young Bustamante forced his way into the mob, 
either to rescue his aged father or share his fate. He was re- 
cognized, dragged from his horse and stabbed to death, the 
ferocious Gainza giving him the death-blow as he lay gasping 
on the ground. He was thrown into a filthy stable where life 
lingered only a few hours, the friars were so engrossed in the 
business of doing his father to death that they denied him the 
sacrament, The mob dragged the dying mariscal to a dungeon 
below the offices of the Audiencia, only a little distance from 
his palace, All aid was denied, the frenzy of hate even refusing 
him a drink of water as he lay dying; and he expired that same 
night, October 11, 1719, like the noble son who would have 
saved him except for the treachery of a trusted command. 
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But the mob was not yet satiated. It tore down the royal 
coat-of-arms and the standard of Spain and trampled them re- 
peatedly underfoot. The friars still erying them on, the mob 
imprisoned the officers of the garrison in the fort; then they 
swarmed into the citadel and liberated Bishop Cuesta, along 
with the guilty plunderers of the public funds, and bore them 
in triumph to their dwellings. Now Bishop Cuesta assumed the 
governorship of the Islands in the name of the king. 

The irony of the incident was enhanced by the solemn 
requiem chanted in all the churches of Intramuros for the mur- 
dered governor, closely followed with the Te Deum for the lib- 
eration of the bishop. ‘Both the leaders of the mob and the 
cowardly guards, were liberally, rewarded by the guilty they had 
rescued from just ‘punishment at the cost of many lives, To add 
to the grotesqueness of it all, Questa voted a pension of a thou- 
sand pesos to Bustamante’s widow and six small children! But 
they indignantly refused the blood money and sailed to Mexico, 
where they were cared for by relatives. It is said that God 
laughs at such events as these. If this is so, He must now have 
laughed very grimly, looking down on the puerile efforts of 
men in their struggle towards a higher and better existence, and 
upon this parody on justice. 

When the news tardily reached the Spanish court, the king 
ordered a thorough investigation and adequate punishment of 
the guilty. In 1721, Governor Torre-campo arrived, to place 
these mandates in effeet; but the guilty were of such high posi- 
tion, especially Bishop Cuesta, that the timid Torre-campo dared 
not act against them. He was also restrained by the fact that 
his confessor, the wily Fray Totanes, threatened to withhold 
absolution if he took up the eases at all. He therefore conducted 
only a farcical investigation of the solemn pillos, solemn rascals, 
as the indignant historian dubs them—himself, of course, a 
cleric—in which they all threw the blame on the dead man, 
their victim, unable to defend himself. 
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Much later, Salazar and Gainza were sent to Mexico. 
Friends of Bustamante living in Mexico asked the viceroy to 
imprison these men, and his eldest remaining son presented a 
circumstantial account of the double assassination, written by 
Salazar’s father-in-law and attested by many witnesses. After 
deliberating, the viceroy sent the prisoners back to Manila for 
trial, but the pusillanimous Torre-campo, still under the in- 
fluence of Totanes, set them at liberty. The king reiterated his 
order in 1724, but as so much time had now elapsed none of 
the guilty were ever brought to justice. 

Bishop Cuesta was transferred to the see of Mechoacan, a 
billet for penitents, where he soon died. The same week Torre- 
campo signed a\treaty with the Sultan of Sulu in which he 
agreed to pay forty, pesos for every Moro converted to Chris- 
tianity; for women} thirty; and for children, twenty. Ink was 
hardly dry on the treaty before the Moros had attacked and 
destroyed Cateel and the post in Busuanga, and captured a 
ship of the alcalde of Cebu, the Spanish captain of which was 
carved to death. Spanish prestige soon reached its lowest ebb; 
the century of the Moro was ushered in under the supine Torre- 
campo, 

The saying that history repeats itself is not exact. History 
doesn’t repeat, but human nature does. Mankind remains much 
as it was of old. Only a little reflection upon the past and at- 
tention to the present will show this in stronger relief on the 
world’s sereen. 3 ; 


XX 
LOVE AND REPRISAL IN OLD MANILA 


N the 18th century the Parian, or Chinese, quarter of 
Manila was situated where Mehan gardens now bloom 
so profusely under tall acacia trees. Like all parians, 

or quarters of the pariahs, it was to all intents and purposes a 
Chinese town where these Jews of the Orient worked in brass 
and silver, bought and sold the wares of the eastern seas and 
eonducted what was then the commerce of the colony; with the 
exception of the annual ‘galleon trade, whose cargoes they sup- 
plied. The astute Sangleys, as they were styled, with a natural 
aptitude for commerce and industry, were the mainstay of the 
Philippines. In spite of massacres, revolts, and decimations, 
they managed to cling to their calling. Of course there were 
more ways than one of separating them from their profits with- 
out stopping their toil. Consequently like the Jews they have 
ways that are dark and tortuous which they have evolved down 
_ through the centuries. To operate at all the Sangley had to be 
erafty, to succeed he had to be as cunning as the serpent; but 
to attain wealth he had to be in collusion with those in the 
seats of the mighty; which in Manila meant the clergy and 
officialdom, 

In the Parian and Alcayceria they dwelt under a military 
guard. Only on very special occasions were they allowed to 
dwell outside the stockade or in Intramuros, a privilege for 
which they generously paid. Among those who bribed their way 
to privilege was an elderly but very ugly Chinese named Cha 
Joco, whose acquaintance was extremely profitable to the sec. 
retary to the governor, Don Santiago Orendain, and accordingly 
he was given permission to live within the walls and occupied 
an entresuelo on calle de Farol. While many of the celestials 
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had received baptism and a Spanish godfather from whom they 
took a Christian name, it was merely a ruse with them to attain 
certain ends; they rarely abandoned the faith of their fore- 
fathers except nominally, 

So it was with old Cha Joco, 

In accordance with Chinese custom, he had purchased a 
pretty mestiza named Dolores, an orphan whose guardian was 
more in love with Mexican pesos than with humanity, just as 
he would have purchased any other piece of vendible property. 
She was installed in the entresuelo, ostensibly as Cha Joco’s 
wife, under the vigilant gudrd\of a toothless old termagant who 
was much in debt to her master. 

Not having been consulted as to this involuntary servitude, 
Dolores considered herself \as\an unfortunate prisoner, which 
in truth she was. She resolved to eseape her narrow prison and 
the embraces of Cha\Joco if any opportunity offered, The 
house had the usual iron grill overlooking the narrow street. 
Hanging from the upper bar was a cage of maya castas, those 
dainty songsters known to Spaniards as love-birds. They served 
to amuse the dark-eyed prisoner and at the same time to at- 
tract any chance passer-by; and aside from watching the birds 
Dolores’s pastime was to watch the animated procession of people 
who traversed the cobblestoned thoroughfares, 

Her piquant face and expressive beanty soon became known. 
Her first admirer was a young Spaniard named Corona, who 
often stopped below her window to watch the amusing play of 
the mayas and who was not frightened by the grimacing old 
crone, nor her threats, in the least. Although he melted before 
before the eyes of the charming Dolores, he never proceeded 
further than to keep her in animated: conversation, but had the 
acquaintance lasted longer it might have developed into some- 
thing more ardent than mere admiration, His dalliance under 
the window of Dolores, who was in truth a mere odalisk in the 
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power of a vindictive Chinese, was soon reported by the vigilant 
housekeeper. 

As in the West, so in the Hast are squalid quarters where 
from extreme poverty the cosmopolitan population ply robbery 
, and murder to keep their lives from flickering out entirely, 
which was true of old Manila. To this quarter Cha-Joco hied 
himself and for fifty Mexican pesos hired a bully and swash- 
bucker to fight Corona and if possible put an end to his further 
trespassing. One dark evening they met on the corner of calle 
Parian. The ruffian purposely jostled Corona, at once drawing 
his bilbao and furiously attacking. Corona bore a true toledo, 
but was not given time to wield it. 

After the one sayage, thrust Corona fell to the stones, 
gasped, closed his eyes, murmured a soft syllabled name, then 
with failing fingers traced a cross with his ebbing blood, turned 
on his side and died,\ \The body was found next morning and 
buried by the Hermandad, the authorities very naturally think- 
ing Corona had fallen in a duel and the unhappy gallant never 
knowing the true reason why he was murdered. The brother- 
hood of the Hermandad had flourished in Manila since 1591, 
due to the pious efforts of Padre Juan Fernandez who also built 
the Church of the Hermitage, the Ermita church, that is, Origi- 
nally founded by Queen Leonor, widow of John II of Portugal, 
by 1498 it had spread to all the Iberian colonies. Its members 
were sworn to deeds of merey, principal of which was the inter- 
ment of those fallen in frays or duels, the burial of suicides 
and of unfortunate strangers who chanced to perish within their 
gates. Rich and poor, intellectual and ignorant were equal 
members under the disguising cowl and mantle which covered 
their identity on their errands of mercy. 

Assured of the safe removal of one whom he considered 
to be his rival, Cha Joco returned to his home. Raging at the 
girl, the innocent cause of murder, he tied her up and adminis- 
tered to her a beating with rattans in true Chinese manner, 
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Chinese believe in direct action rather than parley and persua- 
sion where women are concerned. Centuries of eruelty have 
taught them refinements in the art of prolonging human agony 
and pain, refinements inconceivable to the Westerner, who has 
no such heritage to draw upon. Chinese, in short, are past 
masters in the art of punishment. Cowering upon the tiled 
floor, Dolores vainly tried to cover her face from the blows Cha 
Joco showered upon her. Dragging back her head, he drew 
from his pocket a silver peso sharpened to a razor edge. This 
he drew twice across her forehead, leaving two deep bleeding 
wounds as mark of his disapproval. When weeks later these 
wounds had healed, to hide\the undeserved sears Dolores was 
foreed to dress her hair low oyer them, instead of letting it hang 
in the usual luxuriant braids. 

The neighbors\vound about knew in a vague way of Cha 
Joco’s torturing of Dolores, but being wise in the ways of the 
Orient, where all refrain from meddling in affairs whieh do 
not immediately concern them, they made no report; and the 
more especially in view of the fact that the wealthy Cha Joco 
had powerful friends at the palace who would be more likely 
to punish them than him. 

A few weeks later Don Vasco Berenguer, a captain of in- 
fantry stationed in Cebu, was in the capital on business. Stroll- 
ing down calle de Farol, he too was struck by the young Bura- 
sian’s beauty: her dusky locks enmeshed him and her red lips 
held him as with a magnet. Captain Berenguer was browned 
from fifteen years of Philippine suns, and during this time he 
had learned many things not known to him in far-off Spain, 
He was of medium stature, of sanguine temperament, unmar- 
ried, and very contented with his command in Cebu. Women 
had besieged his heart in vain, but he now fell deeply in love 
with Dolores, the Chinese’ pretty prisoner, and his passion soon 
warmed into flame, as such passions are wont to do in the ardent 
tropics. .A few discreet inquiries showed him how the land lay, 
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just as a few chance meetings below the barred window turned 
his admiration into love, His quiet and chivalrous bearing 
drew quick response from Dolores, who returned his affection 
and desired above all things to escape from her prison in his 
company. 

As the custom of the times, they exchanged rings. This did 
not escape the Argus eye of the housekeeper, who reported it 
to Cha Joco. Again the eternal triangle. The jealous Cha 
Joco did not hesitate as to what he should do. Captain Beren- 
guer was attacked by the same villain who had murdered young 
Corona, but with much better fortune he cleverly spitted the 
fellow with his yeteran sword. \ His assailant fell almost on the 
very stones where Corona had fallen. Seeing his career of blood 
about to end and\desirous of making his peace with heaven, the 
dying rogue piteously begged for\a priest, that he might make 
his confession, 

Berenguer sheathed his sword and hastened to comply with 
a request seldom made in vain toa Spaniard. Going hurriedly 
along the street, he encountered a portly Dominican, to whom 
he doffed his helmet and related the circumstances, The rogue 
confessed to the Dominican; from his story Captain Berenguer 
was enlightened as to the murder of Corona, the attack upon 
himself and the general villainy of Cha Joco, 


Captain Berenguer had hardly returned to his quarters in 
Santa Lucia barracks when an old Indio demanded entrance, 
handed him a package and immediately hastened away. In 
the privacy of his room Berenguer opened the package, and tak- 
ing off its many wrappings found a human finger hacked off 
at the joint. It lay cold, white and stiff in his hand, the blood 
still coagulated where the knife had cut the member free. It 
was the finger of a girl, slender and tapering; on it the horri- 
fied captain saw the very ring he had given Dolores. In first 
flush of his anger he would have taken his sword and made an 
end of Cha Joeo. Then he thought of reporting the matter to 
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the provost guard, but feared that influence in high circles 
might prove fatal to himself. He therefore resolved to dissimu- 
late. His choler taught him cunning equal that of the Chinese; 
he determined to take personal vengeance on the cruel son of 
Han, But he first paid a visit to the iron-grilled window. Do- 
lores’s treacherous companion haying fled from her quarters in 
fear, Captain Berenguer was able to inform the girl of his plan 
and induce her to trust him to obtain Mer speedy release. 

The zacatin, or grass market, called so after its Mexican 
prototype, was situated in the Arroceros district. Here the 
grass cutters brought their bundles of fresh grass dripping from 
the paddies around the city, for sale; and long lines of gallop- 
ing ponies, their sides glistening from their bath in the Pasig, 
would be halted there‘long enough for the cocheros riding them 
to purchase a bundle of grass. Then, urged by thumping bare 
heels, they would thunder oyer the narrow drawbridge and dis- 
appear into the walled city, In the zacate and rice fields sur- 
rounding Manila are yarious species of yenomous reptiles, among 
them hooded eobras. They are at times gathered into the grass 
bundles without any intention on the part of the eutters to do 
so; but when they are thus inadvertently captured, they may 
afterward be caged and held for sale. 

Captain Berenguer was able, this particular afternoon, to 
purchase a large cobra, an alupong whose bite is almost instantly 
fatal. It cost him four reales, 24 cents, for which an old native 
zacatero was more than willing to deliver it, concealing it mean- 
while in a basket of chicos. The brown skin of fruit was a 
natural protective coloring for the reptile; Captain Berenguer 
knew Chinese were inordinately fond of chicos and that the gift 
would in all probability be eagerly seized upon. 

The basket was duly delivered to the housekeeper as if 
coming from Cha Joco himself, and with instructions to leave 
it alone, as it was for his personal use when he should return 
to sup in the evening. He of course soon did return, chiding 
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Dolores, with bitter railery, upon the loss of her finger. She 
kept silence, sobbing softly to herself. Cha Joco soon espied 
the chicos, so her immediate suffering was not prolonged; for 
he reached into the basket to select some of the choicer fruits 
and was bitten twice, once on the finger and once on the wrist. 
With a loud ery of fear and anger he shook off the snake and 
began searching for a knife with which to cut away the wounded 
flesh; but the housekeeper had been too faithful, she had, on 
account of Dolores, hidden all the kmives in the house before 
departing for the parian to make some purchases for the kitchen. 
As she was still absent, Cha, Joco was wholly upon his own re- 
sources, 

He tried to suck out the poison, even entreating Dolores to 
help him—a task.from which she shrank in horror. While 
stumbling about in\his rage and terror, Cha Joco tipped over 
the fatal basket and was bitten! again. Now thoroughly beside 
himself, with wild shrieks he jumped up and down on the writh- _ 
ing cobra, finally gathering it up and flinging it at the terrified 
girl; but it fortunately caught on the bedpost, where it writhed 
in slow and painful convolutions, its mission done and its veno- 
mous life ebbing away. 


The poison worked in a swift and deadly manner, paralyz- 
ing nerve and muscles as it crept toward Cha Joco’s heart: few 
are they who recover from the thrust of the cobra. Cha Joco 
grew weak and dizzy. Staggering blindly, his sight gone before 
life fully waned, he fell limp, his legs collapsing under him; and 
then his body gradually grew rigid. When he fell, the cobra 
worked loose from the bedpost, crawled toward, and fell upon 
him in a last revengeful attack. It closed around his neck, its 
hooded and hideous head waving weakly in the last throes of 
pain, but striking again and again while Cha Joco lay helpless 
and dying. The poison reached his heart; he fell back with an 
imper¢eptible sigh; all was over and the cobra, too, lay dead, 
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though its coils still writhed around the old throat, as if it could 
never be paid for all its bruises. 

Captain Berenguer now arrived, with the provost guard, to 
whom he had meanwhile imparted the story of the affair and 
that of the unfortunate Corona and the palpable guilt of the 
Chinese. They found the body on the floor, the writhing neck- 
lace telling the story of death. A curious crowd had gathered, 
and the housekeeper returning from market, soon heard enough 
to teach her to make her escape before she too fell into the toils 
of vengeance or law. Dolores crouched on the bed in mortal 
terror, scarce able to count her rosary and move her lips in silent 
supplication, 

The body was removed to the Parian; the case, so far as the 
provost guard was concerned, had settled itself, There was a 
Chinese funeral, the discordant sounding of gongs and firing 
off of many firecrackers; im accordance not with the Christian 
rites Cha Joeco had merecenarily professed, but with the heathen 
usages of his forefathers. 

Dolores and Captain Berenguer gathered together her poor 
belongings, a pitiful little bundle of scare more than rags. Do- 
lores soon rested, perhaps with one of the sisterhoods of the 
chureh, where she might be sueccored, nursed solicitously and 
protected quite as if she had never been a forlorn and friendless 
orphan, a beautiful chattel sold as merchandise in the market. 
Then she and Captain Berenguer were married, at the Francis- 
ean church, only a little distance from the scene of all the tra- 
gedy that had been the bride’s lot. And those dreary days were 
soon forgotten, the buoyancy of youth tossed them beyond mem- 
ory’s ken; Dolores recovered her naturally gay and happy spirit. 

When the gallant captain had completed all his official 
errands in Manila, he and Dolores, with whom he was more in 
love every day, set sail for Cebu in one of the quaint vessels 
then plying to that port. As it slowly maneuvered down the 
placid bay, Berenguer and Dolores stood at the rail. He took 
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something furtively from his pocket and flung it overboard, 
where it made only a little ripple on the waters. It was what 
had come to him in the package from Cha Joco, the rich Chinese 
who in spite of law might live in the Walled City by dissembling 
a little and paying his way. 


XXI 
DONA CECILIA—A NUN OF SPIRIT 


factions over the case of a nun, Sister Cecilia, an inmate 

of the convent of Santa Catalina. That the question 
was a purely religious one regarding ecclesiastic rights and pow- 
ers made little difference to the curious citizens, The human 
phases of it most interested them. They had no newspapers: 
they therefore were compelled, to subsist upon gossip, of which 
this incident would furnish many a rich morsel to roll under the 
tongue. 

Tn calle de Roeojidas,\now called Anda, there is a square 
stone building facing, the convent of Santa Catalina, of austere 
and forbidding aspect. Across the street the distance is less 
than twenty feet, for the very limited area of the Walled City 
makes of the streets little more than narrow cafions—noisy and 
crowded with rumbling traffie by night. Inside the convent is a 
little chapel with stained glass windows throwing a subdued light 
upon the pavement below, but placed high up, near the roof 
in an effort to conserve space. From the dim interior, at ves- 
pers or matin service come the sweet voices of the nuns, chanting 
in mellow harmony. Their lives are dedicated to the education 
of girls and the inculeation of the faith for the greater glory 
of Christ. 

The sisters of the order of Santa Catalina are affiliated 
with the Dominican monks, perhaps the most truly Spanish of all 
the monkish orders. The founder, St. Dominic, was himself a 
Spaniard; from their ranks came the Grand Inquisitor. Their 
fanatical devotion must be weighed in judging them, particularly 
in passing verdict in these modern days. 


I N the middle of the 17th century Manila was torn into 
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About 1630, Dofia Augustina Morales left what goods she 
died possessed of for the founding of a beaterio for devout wo- 
men of Manila who might decide to retire from the world, ihe 
flesh, and the devil. But it was not until some sixty years later 
that a sufficient number of holy women were found to estab- 
lish such a community, and even then only three Spanish wo- 
men and one Filipina. These four applied to the prior of the 
Dominicans for leave to found a convent, but the prior was of 
the opinion that there were not enough funds to support it. 
During the meeting to discuss the matter, a loud and insistent 
voice kept saying that it was imperative that the nunnery be 
founded. It seemed to be the Holy Ghost in the councils. Later, 
Sister Hspiritu Santo, whose\ name interpreted means Holy 
Ghost, confessed to’being author of the admonishment, being 
urged beyond her will by some ‘supernatural power. However, 
there was considerable delay about the business. Meantime death 
claimed three of the deyout women, On her deathbed the third 
to die requested the appointment to the order of two orphan 
girls she was bringing up, as very naturally Sister Antonia, 
the sole remaining member, could not found the community 
alone, 

Better fortune now came. Don Juan Escafio, son of the 
oidor of that name, being old, unmarried and devout, bequeathed 
to the convent some 40,000 pesos. This sum supplied the nuns 
with a home, furniture, habits, and furnishings, even some 
paintings from Mexico depicting events in the lives of Santa 
Catalina and Santa Rosa. These pictures still exist. 

In 1696, some thirty Spanish and mestiza ladies were in- 
mates of the convent. The religious squabble of the visitacidn, 
then disturbing the colony, aligned these nuns with the Domi- 
nicans against Archbishop Camacho, who insisted upon the right 
of visitation. To prevent this, the prior requested the aid of the 
governor, Gongora, who loaned his state coach to the prior, to 
take the nuns, for refuge, to Santa Potenciana College—for 
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which drive through the public thoroughfares the nuns doffed 
their saintly habits and donned secular dress, 

This was a great surprise and shock to all beholders, The 
archbishop had to bear the odium of perseeuting nuns vowed to 
the cloister. For two years he begged, threatened and cajoled 
the resolute prior to return the nuns to their conyent, but it was 
only done after his death. 

The prior and the papal delegate came to apostolic blows. 
That is to say, they alternately excommunicated one another un- 
til both wearied of the exercise, Meantime, fulminations, bell 
ringing, and the tearing down of the interdicts were on a war 
basis; the lay brothers engaged in the fray, wielding their quar- 
terstaffs like the celebrated\ Friar Tuck. Not being precisely 
a lethal weapon}.the quarterstaff was allowed the clergy to use 
in prevention of disturbances; but a sound knock on the head 
with it would not only sicken the recipient but not infrequently 
expedite his early departure from this world of torment. 

The heroine of the present story was Dojia Cecilia, or as a 
Santa Catalina nun, Sister Cecilia. Her father was Don Gero- 
nimo Itta y Salazar, in 1745 the sergeant-major of Manila. The 
Spanish is sargento-mayor, the officer commanding the garrison. 
The literal translation degrades the rank immeasurably. 

Salazar was a seafaring man, and built at his own cost a 
privateer to cruise against the British and Dutch pirates then 
infesting the Philippine coasts. In his youth he had considerable 
dealings with the Portuguese city of Goa on the Coromandel 
coast of India. 

We must continue our digressions to say that Goa was at 
one time one of the three famous cities of the Christian Orient. 
It was the eradle of faith in the East, the bulwark of Portuguese 
power. Before the carayels of Legaspi cast anchor in Cebu, 
there were more than 300,000 Christians in the city of Goa and 
its environs, The missionaries to the Orient were busy men in 
those days. After remarkable conversions, St Francis Xavier 
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died at Canton, The field of his consecrated work had been 
Japan, then the uttermost part of the earth, though he also vis- 
ited Manila. In 1599, Christmas services were celebrated by 
his nephew at the court of Akbar the Great. In 1605, a society 
of the Virgin flourished in Peking; by 1601, Father Valignano 
had founded more than 300 churches in the celestial kingdom. 

The Jesuits, Xavier being one, evinced persevering indus- 
try everywhere in the East. They were unbending in persis- 
tence, but pliant in conformance to the national characteristics 
of each people, which smoothed the way for them. There were 
Spanish priests in Persia, Portuguese in Abyssinia, and missions 
to Thibet and Seandinavia before 1620. From the Andes to the 
Himalayas a spiritual enipire was founded that might have 
endured down to the present, saye for the canker of temporal 
power and intertial Wissension which afflicted its kingly members, 

In the religious \city\of \Goa, Sister Cecilia was born, of a 
noble Spanish mother who died shortly after, leaving her and 
one son orphans. At that period mortality was high among 
Europeans in the East. 

Don Geronimo, Cecilia’s father, in his family as upon his 
quarterdeck was a man of iron rule. At sixteen Cecilia was 
placed in the predicament of marrying an uncle or entering a 
convent, though the match would have been as repugnant to the 
Church as it was to the girl herself. Time passed, the family 
came sailing back to Manila in Don Geronimo’s ship, and Ce- 
cilia chose the usual Spanish alternative and entered the con- 
vent of Santa Catalina, her grim father threatening her death 
if she ever left its walls. She was not however inspired with 
the monastic urge, her novitiate was long and stormy, the abbess 
and the father confessor striving in vain to. bend her to the saint- 
ly regimen forced upon her by circumstances over which she 
had had no control. 

Three unhappy years went by, and her brother desired to 
obtained her freedom. Mere mention of this involved him in an 
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expensive lawsuit with the Dominicans, his life was even in 
danger and he was forced to desist. Four more dismal years 
were counted, Cecilia petulantly but daily performing her con- 
yventual duties and praying and weeping in silence at the bit- 
termess of her fate. In taking the vows her lips had uttered 
what her young heart denied; the repugnance of the cloister 
ravished her soul; but after the death of her father, her fears 
were mitigated and hope revived of one day escaping what 
she could no longer endure. 

In 1750, the old stone house still standing opposite the con- 
yent was occupied by Don\ Francisco Antonio de Figueroa, a 
Spanish gentleman thirty-eight years old, possessed of consider- 
able worldly goods and a retiring disposition. His simple habita- 
tion was well looked after by a waspish housekeeper named 
Margarita, zealous in his service and presiding over his destiny 
with broom and duster.| Her lord had one hobby, he was an 
accomplished musician. The sound of his spinet and the 
deep tones of his guitar wafted across the narrow street and 
through the grilled windows of the convent. Spaniards name 
their children for the saint upon whose day they are born; 
each is believed by this to be endowed with some particular 
virtue, St Cecilia’s day is dedicated to music. Our gentle 
Cecilia was likewise a patroness of the seductive art, which no 
doubt had something to do with what follows. 


Perhaps the pleadings of Don Francisco’s guitar first at- 
tracted her attention: as she stood pensively listening at the 
barred casement, they perhaps aroused emotions baleful to the 
contentment of nuns, Very naturally, perhaps, her thoughts 
wandered with her vision—to the bit of blue sky beyond the 
window, and to the wider freedom that it promised, or even 
to love itself, the primitive urge of mankind and womankind 
alike, However it may have been in the beginning, at last 
Cecilia and Francisco got sight of each other and their love 
was instant. It was an exalted passion. It was not ushered in 
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by match-making matrons, elaborate observation of custom and 
coy anxiety couched in muidenly reticence behind the flirting of 
a fan. Francisco harkened to the swelling melodies of the 
cloister choir, he felt he could distinguish her voice, that it 
spoke to him all that was, he hoped, in her heart. By like feel- 
ings her own desire was taught. Though the language of love 
is unwritten, it is none the less eloquent. It is easily learned 
by one who wills. It can be conveyed by many and diverse 
agencies, 

The beginning of every individual history is love. If we but 
admit it, we know it is the begmning of every man’s and every 
woman’s life. Before its ‘advent, life is a series of small events, 
agreeable or not according to surroundings. Afterward, all 
things change miraculously. We are conscious of great pros- 
peets in the world for-us: destiny beckons our spirit, no longer 
timid or indifferent :\at that moment our life really begins. 

Cecilia could not ‘boast a transcendent beauty such as 
arouses universal admiration. She had been long in the se- 
clusion of the convent and her first flush had faded, but there 
was about her a subtle comeliness that holds its subject slave to 
the higher forms of love. She was blessed with intelligence, 
poise and spirit, a rich dowry in itself, fit for love in its perfect 
strength and changeless fidelity. The woman of wit and in- 
tellect always holds the best cards in the game of earthly affec- 
tions. By the love of the sweet-voiced nun, Francisco felt fairly 
transported. The bonds around both hearts were strengthened 
day by day by notes secretly passed from window to window, 
possibly with the connivance of a third party other than Marga- 
rita, the dower housekeeper. 


In these notes Cecilia told her suffering. If her life in 
the convent had been unhappy before, it was worse now. Dead 
and monotonous because unrelieved by religious fervor, it was 
made still more dull by solitary confinement, scant subsistence, 
and menial tasks. But love sustained her. She tried to per- 
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suade the father confessor, a stout Dominican, to allow her to 
present a petition renouncing her vows, taken under the ex- 
iguous circumstances related above, and to permit her to escape 
from a bondage the more intolerable because her thoughts were 
elsewhere. But the earnest confessor was horrified by the girl’s 
impetuous words. To prevent such thoughts he prevailed upon 
the abbess to assist in her punishment. He finally denied her the 
sacrament, and after a harangue of two hours he threatened her 
with perpetual hell fire. 

This impending terror gave Cecilia the right to elevate her 
petition to the archbishop, Fray, Pedro de la Santisima Trinidad, 
Dropped from the casement of the cloister window over the 
street, the petition was caught up by Francisco, who eagerly 
carried it to its destination at the episcopal palace. 

As a result of\this\petition, the archbishop sent his pro- 
visor to the prior of the, Dominicans, Fray Bernardo Ustariz, 
with the message that he, the archbishop, desired to aid this 
“ost ewe’’ and that as a Christian she had the right to choose 
her confessor, so that she might partake freely of the sacra- 
ments; and that, finally, as her vows were merely simple, not 
perpetual, she could be transferred to Santa Potenciana col- 
lege, founded by the king for the benefit of unfortunate or- 
phans, All this the provisor, a wise friar, not desiring scan- 
dal or controversy, gently communicated to the prior. But 
alas, Fray Bernardo thought of himself as actuated by prin- 
ciple. He remained obdurate, an old chronicle says he was 
‘transported with passion.’’? And any rate, he told the provisor 
that the archbishop had no right to release a nun from her vows, 
that the Dominicans were prepared to defend the sanctity of 
the convent of Santa Catalina with arms if necessary, and 
would never allow Sister Cecilia to be removed from it. 

The provisor, raising his brows, in answer to this vehe- 
mence said merely that in such a ease the archbishop would be 
compelled to call upon the royal governor, the Marquis de 
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Obando, to provide them with a company of fusiliers, as such 
talk was against good order and the state, and smacked of 
treason. ‘ 

By this time, the gossips in every street were busy enough 
to satisfy even their own mendacious garrulity. 

After the provisor’s departure, the prior summoned 4 ca- 
pituiary of his fellow Dominicans, in which it was unanimously 
agreed that defense of the convent and Sister Cecilia was 
necessary. While the meeting was still in session, the now 
thoroughly aroused provisor having lost no time, returned with 
Captain Toribio Iturralde, the aide of the governor, Marquis 
de Obando; and although he was received with scant respect, 
by this means the provisor obtained the agreement of Fray 
Bernardo to return an ‘answer within three weeks to the arch- 
bishop upon his demand ‘for Sister Cecilia, Fray Bernardo mak- 
ing the agreement while \all| the time aware that formal deci- 
sion of the order had) already been made not to permit Cecilia 
to leave the convent except under duress. 

Cecilia was now subjected to the punishments for recalci- 
trant sisters. She was denied religious consolation; the me- 
niality of her daily drudgery inereased; her fare, while the 
others dined heartily, was boiled rice and water; indignities 
were inflicted upon her by the abbess and the father confessor. 

Nunneries need not be thought of as places given over to, 
religious devotion altogether; such would be to betray ignorance 
of human nature, It is true perhaps of all, that certain of their 
inmates, fortified by undying fervor, pass their ascetie lives in 
the routine of religious contemplation. To these, austerity and 
abnegation are second nature: their holy lives are the leaven 
of the convent sheltering them. Others, the majority, we may 
believe, though they may repine, remain mute for fear of the 
severities of the discipline. Still others, during hours of re- 
laxation from penance or devotion, remain quite human and 
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indulge in harmless gossip and laughter—not a very strange 
thing after all. 

There are sometimes intrigues, we may suppose, for rank 
or privileges accorded the saintly. Even while the veiled de- 
yotees are humbly embroidering vestments, and at meal hours, 
a reader sits upon a high stool, reciting from the lives of the 
saints, so as to confine thoughts that might otherwise stray to 
worldly and unworthy by-paths of the mind. All in Santa 
Catalina conyent who thus bowed under the discipline, wounded 
Cecilia by a seornful attitude toward her. Some, who meant 
well but did not understand), having never felt the pangs of 
love, refused to conversé.with ‘‘the terrible sinner’? 

The three weeks. expired, \Fray Bernardo, of course re- 
fused to deliver his prisoner, so fifteen royal pikemen were sent 
with their commander and\ the provisor to the convent. The 
provisor entered, and\ informed all the nuns, who crouched be- 
hind the grill, that they were free to choose any confessor they 
desired, However, coached by, the Dominicans they replied 
through the abbess that they wished none other than those 
they had; that is, all but Cecilia. She, relieved for the moment 
from some ignoble task, was summoned to the reception cham- 
ber, where she forthwith recited her woes before the royal no- 
tary and the officials. She prayed for speedy deliverance, as 
poison had even been hinted as a mode of ending the contro- 
versy. She was assured that the archbishop and the governor 
were interested in her behalf, and would surely liberate her in 
a short time. 

At this moment Fray Bernardo, with his procurador and 
servants bearing the stocks and cords, pushed through the cor- 
don of pikemen and threatened Cecilia with punishment if she 
persisted in her design to renounce her yows. Outraged by 
this lack of courtesy, the officials replied they should bring force 
enough the next time and settle the matter. Cecilia also 
defended herself, She denounced the attitude of the friars in 
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no uncertain terms, quoting the Holy Word to support her own. 
The pikemen so rudely thrust aside by the legos were also 
clamoring in the antesala, so that the prior hastily asked for 
three day’s grace. 

The archbishop, apprised of the request, would not hear 
of it. He went into conference with Governor Obando. 

Next day an entire company of royal fusiliers, with their 
officers, flags and drummers, came to the convent. They were 
accompanied by the governor’s coach, with outriders in silla. 
The streets were thronged with curious and interested citizens, 
with most extraordinary tales ‘as to the affair, To add to the 
gravity of the occasion, ‘the general of the artillery had been 
ordered to load his cannon and in\ the event of a popular tumult, 
to fire, and sweep the streets. By this means the governor 
proposed to avoid 4 rising of the rabble and a repetition of the 
revenge from which Bustamante, a predecessor of his, had suf- 
fered for want of precaution. 

The display of force was sufficient... At length Cecilia ap- 
peared in the doorway of the convent with her few wretched 
belongings, and was greeted with a great cheering of the people. 
She quickly entered the royal coach. To the beat of the drums 
the fusiliers formed in files and escorted her to Santa Poten- 
ciana college. The discomfited prior would now have accepted 
even three hours’ grace, which when asked for was denied him. 
Almost in royal state Cecilia was received at the college, where 
she at once discarded her habit and resumed garments pro- 
claiming her once more a daughter of the world. She received 
her lover, Francisco, who throughout the conflict over her fate 
had remained in the background with his hopes. He now placed 
a large sum of money at her disposal, he sent her daily gifts of 
flowers and other tokens of his affection, as a true lover ought, 
particularly a loyer in those gallant times. 

Cecilia soon sent a second petition to the archbishop, re- 
questing permission to marry. The petition was granted and she 
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was united in marriage to Don Francisco by the chaplain to 
the archbishop himself, the Dominicans fuming in vain at what 
they termed a sacrilege. 

And her woes were not over, the course of true love was 
not yet to run smooth. The Dominicans protested that she had 
been taken by force, and that the archbishop could not release 
a nun once she had taken vows. The case was brought before the 
papal delegate. In Cebu and ill, he refused to entertain it, so 
appeal was had to the archbishop of Mexico. Again Manila 
was agog with comment. In due time Cecilia and Francisco 
sailed on the long traverse to Acapulco, and journeyed overland 
to the city of Puebla, where the young wife was again ‘‘de- 
posited’? in the ‘convent of a religious sisterhood. In time she 
was liberated, the finding in her favor being that Santa Cata- 
lina convent in Manila\ had been established without a proper 
royal decree, and that the nuns there were merely simples and 
could not be considered as haying taken perpetual vows, 

The Dominicans now appealed to the Council of the Indies, 
in Spain. The devoted couple crossed the wide Atlantic and 
argued their case before that august tribunal, Cecilia display- 
ing such ability and wit that she was forever liberated from her 
vows as a nun and the Dominicans bade to perpetual silence 
in the matter. 

Don Francisco, enjoying comparative wealth, had been 
threatened with death should he ever return to Manila. But 
he and Cecilia, both now thoroughly happy, had no great love 
for the city by the Pasig after the harrowing experience they 
had gone through. They preferred to dwell in Mexico, and estab- 
lished their residence at Cuernavaca, where they passed the 
remainder of a very contented life. The bonds of wedlock, 
where devotion was returned in full measure, were infinitely 
more pleasing to Cecilia than those of a nun. The union was 
not blessed with children, which those who had so strenuously 
opposed it interpreted as a visitation of the anger of Provi- 
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dence, a calumny to be put down as the prejudice of the times. 
That the union was at all events a happy one, we may know 
from the following epitaph on a weather-scarred tombstone in 
the cemetery of the quaint old Mexican town of Cuernavaca— 
which it is impossible to read without a certain feeling of ap- 
proval of fate’s tossing of the dice. It was erected by Don 
Francisco Antonio de Figueroa to his departed lady in the year 
of Our Lord 1777: 
TO MY DEAR WIFE 
DONA CECILIA.ITTA Y SALAZAR 
WITH WHOM 
I HAVE LIVED WITH COMPLETE HARMONY 
FOR*‘SEVEN AND TWENTY YEARS 
Few epitaphs\epitomize an exalted mingling of love and 
respect as does this ‘simple statement. 
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HEROES OF THE CENTURY OF THE MORO 


HE history of the Philippines for centuries was princi- 
afr pally an account of the depredations upon the Chris- 

tian coasts, of the Moro pirates of Sulu and Borneo, who 
were literally a scourge of God both to the Spaniards and the 
neophytes living under the bells, and only the advent of the 
steamboat put an end to their forays. The Moro, the Moham- 
medan of Malaysia, is the world’s most persistent pirate; 
piracy runs in-his blood as far\back as it can be traced in his- 
tory. The religious fanaticism he imbibes from the Koran gives 
him an ideal; and ‘this, welded upon his natural capacity to 
scour the seas in search of a livelihood he cannot wrest from 
the soil, makes him ‘an enemy to be reckoned with. 

It is said with truth that the four precepts alone which 
he has learned from the Koran are abstinence from eating pork, 
the rite of circumcision, polygamy, and an implacable hate of 
the Christian. The Malay pirate has kept the Philippine abo- 
rigines far back in the hinterlands and the recesses of the 
mountains of the three thousand islands lying like a chain of 
emeralds on the bosom of the western Pacific. As for com- 
merce, the highland-dwelling pagans have been exploited by 
the Moros on all occasions; from them the Moro has wrested 
the resins, guttapercha, rattans, and fibers with which to barter 
with the Chinese traders. The Moros of the Philippines des- 
eend from the Malayan sea rovers known as the Orang-laut and 
the Orang-bahau, the word orang being a generic term meaning 
people. Orang-laut, seafaring men; Orang-bukid, high-landers; 
Orang-paya, coast-dwellers; Orang-darat, men of the plains; 
Orang-tajong, cape-dwellers; and Orang-utang, forest-dwellers. 
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The Portuguese were the first to penetrate into Malaysia. 
Tt was one of their explorers who, unacquainted with the verna- 
cular, gave the orang-utang its erroneous name; since 1631 
the world has believed this to be the name of the ape which 
the natives know as the mias; the Orang-utang are the forest 
dwellers who hunt him, So much for that. 

In the Moro pirate, who plowed the blue seas of his arehi- 
pelago instead of plowing the soil, who hunted for spoil on the 
ocean rather than on the hills, the predatory urge held cons- 
tant. Sustained by his fanatic faith, killing was not murder, 
theft was no crime, treachery was a virtue. Unbridled licence 
governed the Moros.on their sea raids; their most evil ins- 
tinets were unleashed and their ‘cupidity excited by the hope 
of loot from the smoking ruins of church and hamlet. While 
the chase was on, thé attack and subsequent combat, nothing 
could be expected ftom them but the refinement of cruelty. 
This passion subsiding ‘a little with victory in hand, captives 
were valued as slaves worth the prevailing market price per head 
without much regard for rank or title. And slaves were roughly 
treated. Males were utilized to build war craft, and fish and 
hunt for their masters; females either for their captors’ harems 
or for unremitting and unrewarded menial service. Escape 
usually meant only an earlier death, for the savages in the hills 
were just as cruel though not so competent as the Moro, and thu 
end annihilation. 

Sometimes captives of marked Iberian or Mongolian strain 
were sold to the highest bidder, sometimes they were held for 
ramsom, A friar might be ransomed for a thousand pesos, a 
cabeza de barangay, the headman of a Christian village or town, 
for three hundred pesos; but this means of redemption was 
not ayailable to the women captives, whose fate was governed 
by the Islamic dispensation regarding the religion of harem 
occupants, Often the owner of a war craft took a picked num- 
ber of captives for his share, the captain and crew sharing the 
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others among them; and the datus and sacops, chieftains of 
expeditions, often bestowed a number of captives on a warrior 
as his share of the loot. He might be ugly and revolting enough 
in appearance, his cruel mouth stained with betel nut, but for 
the time being he was the absolute arbiter of the fate of the vic- 
tims of his kris and spear. 

Holding up a peso, he would open and close his hand. The 
captive thus addressed would then spread out his fingers ten 
or twenty times, signifying the amount he might be able to pay 
for freedom. If his offer was enough, he then had to devise 
means of communicating with friends and determine upon a 
safe rendezvous for making \the exchange—a point on the coast 
of Mindoro, or the fort at Taytay or Tandag. Meanwhile he 
remained a prisoner in a stockade or in the pile-built Moro vil- 
lage, redolent of fish and wet bamboo. The filth was nauseating, 
his petulant master, might barter him to the Dyaks of Borneo 
for beeswax, and the Dyaks would offer him up in due course 
as a sacrifice to their gods. Down through the centuries, thou- 
sands of Filipinos perished at the hands of their Moro captors 
every year; at one time, no less than 20,000 were in captivity 
in Mindanao. The wage of tears and bitter blows was theirs— 
a part of the price they paid for Christianity. 

The frightful mortality in the miserable Moro vilages— 
groups of houses on stilts in the backwash of the sea, none more 
opulent than those of today—was compensated with new raids 
on the Christian coasts. Beyond the squalor of the little bamboo 
huts over tidewater, might be a more pretentious structure serv- 
ing as a mosque or mesquita; but it would be as filthy as the 
rest, and homeless dogs licked at the offal. The transient 
splendor of barbaric loot could not conceal the wretchedness of 
the pirate villages, yet the shadow of Islam was over all. 

Against such outrages the Spaniard contended. He can 
never be truthfully accused of want of valor. As soldiers the 
Spaniards always presented a dauntless front and endured pri- 
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vations with less murmuring and more fortitude than any other 
Europeans in the Far East. Nor did the soldiers of the cross 
shirk actual conflict with the enemy from whom their flocks 
were in danger. It is to the militant friars that credit is due 
for the stone watchtowers still dotting the coasts of the Philip- 
pines, and for the campanarios of the parish churches of the 
coastal villages, which were citadels where refuge could be had 
and cannons were mounted and ready to fire in defense of the 
plaza, church and convento, where the people could find shelter 
behind walls that would a burn, nor crumble before the fire 
of the lantaka, 

His village being. raided Named, Fray Bermejo of Bul- 
bun, Cebu, built a fleet, and manned it with Bisayans of Argao, 
turned intrepid avenger, and\sought the Moro in his own haunts. 
Fray Callazo built stoneforts on the straits of San Juanico and 
mounted cannons in tiem) his forts look down to this day on 
the surrounding hemp! plantations. 

But most renowned of the fighting friars was 11 Padre 

. Capitan, the priest-captain, for by such fame he came to be 
known in the chronicles. Legend is that back in old Spain 
his mother, a girl of ancient and aristocratic lineage, was cap- 
tivated by a handsome and robust muleteer, a menial on her 
father’s estate. Having seen her safely married to the young 
peasant, her parents cast her off, and her love turned into hate. 
Ambitious for a name in his own right, her husband turned 
toreador and for a time won many triumphs in the arena. But 
his popularity and increasing wealth only added to her dis- 
taste for him; before their son was born she would go to the 
arena and pray fervently that he might be killed. At last her 
prayer was answered, her husband was gored to death before 
her eyes; but now she was overcome with remorse, and when 
the baby came she placed it in the care of the church and re- 
tired to a nunnery, seeking forgiveness and consolation. 
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Brought up in the church, at the proper age the boy tool 
holy orders and somewhat later came to the mission work in 
the Philippines. This, we are told, was the early history of 
the friar whom the Moro pirates found invincible. 

Time and again he met and defeated the Moros in open 
fight, until they gave the coasts of Cebu a wide berth; but he 
would pursue them back to their haunts in the south, destroy- 
ing wareraft and towns and reseuing captive natives. Once 
more, the Moros mobilized, and met him on the high seas; with 
no better fortune, for his terrible valor, added to a sublime faith 
in the righteousness of his crusade, made him invineible. On 
one occasion he was cruising near the island of Sumilon with 
three small craft, on the lookout for Moros, when he was at- 
tacked by seven\of the enemy under Salicaya, a sacop of Tawi- 
Tawi. The enemy attempting to surround him, they closed in 
hand-to-hand combat, kris and kampilan in disastrous strug- 
gle against Christian, arms. After five hours, three of the 
Moro boats were sunk and one rammed so badly that it soon 
sank too, with all its erew. ‘The remaining three ran up sail 
quickly and sought refuge im flight. 

To talk of quarter to the Moro was useless; it was destroy 
or be destroyed, liberty or slavery. The Moros regarded pro- 
mises made to Christians as of no effect save as a means of 
deception; hence, a war of extermination. Arbitration and pac- 
ifism were unknown in those days. Time and again the Span- 
iards destroyed the Moro capital, but were unable to follow up 
their advantage because they were too few. The Moros re- 
built, with the labor of slaves, and returned to their wonted 
depredations. Fragile as their promises were, the Spaniards 
repeatedly put faith in them; and often, as the plume was 
signing the treaty of peace in Jolo or Basilan, warcraft would 
be slinking out of the harbor for- another raid. 

Captain Pedro Gastambide now claims the stage, at the 
high tide of Moro piracy, in 1754. 
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Gastambide was one of the relentless sea captains who had 
chastised the audacious Moros on more than one occasion. Com- 
missioned by the royal governor, he took letters to the sultan 
of Tamontaca and ransomed Fray Santa Catalina, returning 
him to Batangas. where he had been captured. Ramon Oren- 
dain, the governor, a brother of the favorite then in power, re- 
quested Gastambide to remain in Batangas waters and defend 
the coasts. A Moro fleet was reported to be hovering about 
the coast, always tempting because of the rich towns, Gastam- 
bide’s ship was old and his crew numbered but ninety men all 
told, but he cheerfully agreed ‘to undertake the patrol. Histor- 
jans are not certain whether he was a Vizcaino or a Gallego, 
the latter the Welshmen of \Spain, intensely frugal and in- 
dustrious, and stubborn fighters. The Spanish saying, Todos 
nacido en Espana\ son \Espanoles, tambien los Gallegos, is a 
thrust which is underseryed;, All born in Spain are Spaniards, 
even Gallegos! 

A trifling incident illustrates Gastambide’s resourcefulness. 
He had made a deal in garbanzos, chick peas, and had not come 
off second best. In fact, his confessor, Fray Agapitus, was per- 
suaded he had driven too sharp a bargain, and ordered pen- 
nance, saying he should put seven garbanzos in his shoes and 
walk from Balayan to Bauang. Captain Gastambide did so, 
only taking the precaution to boil the garbanzos first. That is 
the story; be it as it may, he was a fighter as well as a humor- 
ist. 

Skirting the Batangas coast with his galeota in June 1755, 
Gastambide was hardly expecting the enemy. The little ship 
tolled over the swells raised by the monsoon, the sky was a 
pellucid blue streaked by long streamers of windblown clouds. 
The salt breeze, savoring of far distances, twanged the rigging; 
the thrum of a guitar, from the crew in the waist, blended with 
the mood of the ocean. The galeota was bound for Balayan. 
‘Some of the men, many of whom were from Balayan, played 
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at cards; all were congratulating themselves on a speedy ter- 
mination of the voyage. The whole coast was quiet, no Moros 
had been sighted. Over to the west lay the island of Mindoro, 
in a blue haze untouched as yet by the sun that was slipping 
down the western sky. 

A call from the lookout, a rushing of all hands to the rail! 

Emerging from the nipa-sereened banks of an estuary was 
a mass of boats bearing down upon the galeota. ‘‘Moros, 
los Moros!’’ At this ery every man repaired to his post. As 
each eraft came into the open and hoisted sail to the breeze, 
the pirate flect seemed without number; it looked as if a 
whole navy were about to overwhelm the little galeota. Gastam- 
bide accepted the pirates’ challenge. In a short harangue to 
his erew he depieted the horrors of Moro slavery, the woes each 
man would suffer, and the necessity of selling life dearly to 
a foe who neither asked nor gave quarter. He then rolled up 
the sleeves of his brown doublet, drew sword, offered a prayer 
to Santa Rita, saint of desperate causes and prepared to meet 
the enemy. 

The pirate fleet, thirty-eight armed juangas sailing twice 
as fast as Gastambide’s slow eraft, was converging upon him 
in the Moros’ favorite battle formation, the line of the eres- 
cent. War gongs and exultant eries could plainly be heard, 
borne to the galeota on the quickening wind, ‘‘Ala, Ala! Patay, 
patay!’’ Allah, Allah! Slay, slay! 

Gastambide’s crew had some fifty or sixty matchlocks, their 
indispensable bolos, and long boarding pikes, and two cannons, 
mounted at bow and stern. The pirates’ craft were well sup- 
plied with guns, but they placed their greatest reliance in the 
slender brass lantakas, and in the bands of picked warriors 
crowding their fighting decks above the banks of rowers. The 
rowers, principally Christian slaves, numbered from thirty to 
eighty to the vessel, according to its size, The vessels had 
heavy bulwarks of hardwood, to withstand cannon shot, and 
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awnings of woven nipa or bamboo which were speedily removed 
before going into action. Sails were fixed on two shears, quick- 
ly raised and as quickly lowered; and the vessels carried a sur- 
prising spread of sail, for it was speed and quick maneuvering 
that were their advantages over the Christian craft of the day. 

The management of ordnance was not the easy thing that 
it is imagined to have been. There was no such thing as fixed 
ammunition. It was a real experience to fetch an almost red- 
hot cannon ball from a furnace and ram it into a slender cul- 
verin, Sometimes it stuck in the barrel, and nippers, forceps, 
and tongs had to be used; and, after each discharge the barrel 
was examined by aid of\a curious instrument resembling the 
caduceus of Mereury.. Chain\ shot were twin balls connected 
with a short chain; a man struck by this shot was often choked 
to death. The handle-ball was another contraption of the age. 
Firepots had four spouts from which issued glowing naptha, 
setting fire to everything combustible wherever they fell, These 
firepots were in common usage, but on that fateful day Gas- 
tambide had nothing beyond his matchlocks and trusty old eul- 
verin and swivel gun, 

On the other hand, the Moros’ lantakas were either fixed 
in the bow or suspended in hempen slings; their marksmanship 
was therefore erratic, to say the least. 

The galeota awaited the attack. 

Not far off shore, with the setting of the sun there was 
some hope of escape if the Spaniards could hold out till then. 
Upon an evidently agreed signal, the largest of the Moro eraft, 
with a crew of one hundred and twenty men under the direct 
command of the chief datu, Pan-Halavan, was accorded pref- 
erence in engaging the contemptible enemy commanded by the 
hated Castila. Urged by the steady pull of the rowers lashed 
to a frenzy of effort by the arraiz, on came the joanga, the 
water curling from her prow. Her fighting platform was al- 
ready in position, and conspicuous among the warriors thereon 
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was Pan-Halavan himself, his damaskeened kris glittering in 
the sunlight, its seabbard filigreed with gold. The cruel yelling 
horde around him were ready with barong and lance, kris, hal- 
berd, matchlock, and crossbow—creating terror formidable 
enough to dismay a much larger crew than the handful com- 
manded by Gastambide. Indeed all the Moros were arrayed 
in their finest, jackets of turkey-red, and skin-tight trousers 
of velvet and silk. 

In addition to the weapons mentioned, the Moros had cer- 
tain others adopted from the Chinese; only to be seen in mus- 
eums today, although Rajah Brooke says they were still in use 
in the 1850’s. One was a ten-foot lance with a bifurcated prong 
made to fit a man’s neck, Skill in using this weapon consisted 
in thrusting a man up against a convenient bulwark or deck- 
house and spitting ‘him. ‘Another was a short barbed lance 
fired from a crossbow; the victim would be pulled forward by 
means of a stout cord attached to the haft—with a force that 
set all resistance at defiance, and when within reach, a stroke 
of the serpentine kris finished him, 

Or he could be left to drown. 

Ag Pan-Halavan’s craft rushed forward, Gastambide leap- 
ed to the stern of the galeota and loaded the culverin with a 
heavy charge, not knowing that the steersman had already 
double-shotted the piece. He then trained it on the enemy, ap- 
plied the lint and fired the triple shot. Miraculously, it did not 
burst, while the effect of the charge was all that could have 
been desired of the valiant Santa Rita, patron of the battles. 
The terrific shower of iron, hurtled at such short range through 
the midst of the warriors crowded together on the fighting plat- 
form, annihilated them almost to a man. It also ripped a hole 
in the craft, which sank it almost ina moment. The slaves were 
drowned at the oarlooms, their cries for help rising high above 
the throbbing war gongs and valorous calls from the other 
eraft advancing to the fray. But the pride of the fleet was 
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now a mass of tangled wreckage sunk in the blue waters of Ba- 
layan bay, and around it mangled bodies were rising and fall- 
ing on the swells. 

Seeing nothing save that their chief and his boat had dis- 
appeared as by enchantment, two other pirate craft now hurled 
themselves on the Spaniard. A double shot from the culverin 
took one of these off, scuttling it as it made turn preparatory 
to boarding; and concentrated volleys, from fifty matchlocks 
seattered the warriors, whose return shots did little damage. 

But the other boat grappled successfully, a mass of fren- 
zied Moros poured aboard, and a hand-to-hand melée raged 
about the deck. Gaptain Pedro, hereulean in figure and 
strength, did hayoc among the Moros with his sword. In the 
waist and all along the bulwarks, the galeota was a mass of 
lunging, stabbing figures. Hands holding kris or kampilan 
were lopped off, and\firearms discharged at such close range as 
to burn the flesh. Above the din and war cries, culverin al- 
ternated with swivel-gun, as the desperate Christians took aim 
again with deadly effect. Their target was impossible to miss: 
‘boat after boat, loaded with massed warriors, came sweeping 
up under the urge of threshing oars. 

Fiercest of all the Moro leaders was a Chinese, who, agile 
as an eel, lunged and stabbed with incredible ferocity, Slashed 
by pike, and thrust through by Gastambide’s sword, he finally 
died, not of his terrible wounds, but from sheer loss of blood. 
His body fell overboard and sunk in a crimson blur, his hand 
still grasping his reeking kris. 

With shields of hide to protect them, still more Moros 
tumbled aboard, and Gastambide and his fighting crew of Ba- 
layanos plied sword, pike, arquebus, and eulverin with the stub- 
born will of men who do not know when to yield. 

** Ala, Ala! Patay, patay!’’ cried the Moros, stirred to the 
wildest frenzy by the throb of the war gongs. 
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“Santiago y Santa Rita! Santiago y Santa Rita!’’ the 
Christians exulted, hoping that stoic courage might bring its 
own reward. 

With the deck a shambles, the mangled joanga tore loose 
at last, but another hurried up to take its place. Again Gas- 
tambide’s culverin spat. But this shot upset the kalen, galley 
stove, and set fire to a mass of oil-soaked material, which blazed 
up fieréely, the pall of smoke drifting off to leeward. Once 
more the battle eries of Moslem and Christian—amid the roar 
of guns and clouds of acrid smoke suffocating attacker and de- 
fender alike. 

The Moros’ lantakas\repeatedly splintered the molave sides 
of the galeota but made no permanent damage. As new craft 
closed in, wondéring why the vanguard had neither over- 
powered nor sunk this one lone vessel, they were met by a double- 
shotted charge withering, the warriors on their fighting decks. 
The Spaniard also fired his matchlocks in relays of thirty point- 
blank into these successive clusters of boasting, tight-trousered 
gentry, sickening them, a10jaq they really got into battle with 
him. Seeing that his only defense lay in keeping them off and 
preventing their boarding him, Gastambide concentrated on this 
mode of battle, and the fight went on. A thousand Moslems 
ascended on high in search of Paradise; Christians died arms 
in hand, spitting defiance at the foe; for a host of Moros the 
glowing days and scented nights of their beloved Magindanaw 
were ended forever. This fight spelled annihilation for the 
notorious squadron of the infamous Pan-Halavan, who lay dead 
at the bottom of the bay long before the conflict was over. 

The Moros could not understand the Christians’ desperate 
defense, they could only lay it to witcheraft and ignore the 
valor of a worthy foe. Hundreds of Moros died kris in hand with- 
out striking a blow. Struggling warriors were dragged down by 
the schools of hungry sharks, which, scenting the sea full of 
corpses, gathered eagerly as a third party in the awful con- 
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flict. The waters, by this time, was littered with wrecked boats 
and dead and dying warriors. It was more than the Moros 
could endure, for more than two-thirds of their number were 
hors de combat, or crippled. 

‘Ala, Ala! This is the day of death!’’ cried the datu in 
command. ‘‘Let us escape!’’ 

In the gathering darkness, a gloom lit momentarily by the 
stabbing discharges of the faithful culverin, the Moro fleet be- 
gan to draw off. Still the desperate and bleeding crew on the 
galeota worked the culverin, wreaking pitiless vengeance, 
Shears and platforms on the retreating Moro craft were torn 
and splintered by the final shots. 

The galeota had meantime’ drifted well in toward shore, and 
a supporting fleet of Batanguefios, men of Batangas, had sallied 
to the aid of the Victor} for the shore had long been crowded 
with fearful and helpless spectators of the one-sided battle 
raging in the bay. Gastambide’s erew was sadly depleted, as 
was to be expected. A third of his men were dead, and hardly 
one unwounded, but the fire of desperate valor burned high. 
With triumphant shouts of Hspaia! Santa Rita! they beheld, 
far over toward the dark bulk of Mindoro, a few scattered lights 
denoting the vanquished war fleet speeding southward, and on 
the oily heaving swells about the valiant galeota were the 
wreck of seven craft and the ghastly remnants of their crews— 
a banquet for the sharks. 

“By the aid of Santa Rita,’’ says the friar chronicler, 
‘‘Captain Pedro Gastambide had destroyed upwards of two 
thousand five hundred Moros.’’ 

Though his enthusiasm is to be taken cwm grano salis, it in 
no wise detracts from the heroism of the invincible captain and 
his daunfless crew. The fleet of Pan-Halavan was known to 
carry three thousand warriors, and the remnant which returned 
to Sulu was less than a third of this number. But they were 
met and pursued by the Pintados of the Bisayas, and lost more 
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men on their retreat southward. For some years after, the 
coast of Batangas was left severely alone by Moro marauders, 
more bent on easy loot than on giving and taking hard knocks. 
Even Manila, inspired by Gastambide’s exploit, awakened from 
her lethargy. 

Governor Manuel de Arandia sent for Gastambide and con- 
gratulated him on his gallant feat, but his avarice offered no 
further reward. However, this official shortcoming was made 
up for by the merchants of Manila, who knew how to appreciate 
the conduct of such men as Gastambide, Fray Collazo and Fray 
Bermejo. Placed in command, of a larger unit, supplied by the 
merchants Gastambide and his\ friend Captain Arzamandi sur- 
prised and nearly annihilated another Moro warfleet, pursuing 
those who fled far\to the south of Busuanga. But Gastambide’s 
further career was cut short by disease. He died of dysentery 
in Calapan, the capital of Mindoro. 

There was no dearth of brave and capable Viscainos and 
Gallegos to command a defense navy in the Philippines. But 
the want of a fixed policy, the internecine quarrels of church 
and state, the wasting of the public funds by venal officials 
like the Orendains of the period, were often insurmountable 
handicaps; so that it is difficult to determine whether Cross 
or Crescent dominated the archipelago from 1710 to 1798. This 
was the century of the Moro. Had the Spaniards possessed 
a constant policy, had their forces been in continuous pursuit 
of the Moros, and had there been cohesion in the little republic, 
such a state of affairs could not have existed. Gastambide’s 
exploit was a ray of light, a flash of valor in the long night of 
blood and tears of that doleful century. But all that exists 
today to recall his noble heroism is his name on an obscure 
street of Manila—a name, sad to say, forgotten by most of his 
countrymen. 

Calle Gastambide! The habitat of gladsome ladies, as the 
friars graciously designate them, in the haleyon ‘‘days of the 
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empire”’ of the early American régime, before Manila adjusted 
her morals to the exigencies of world opinion and banished the 
ladies to the erstwhile realm of the pirates and the satellite 
villages of Manila bay. 


XXIII 
DON SANTIAGO TAKES SANCTUARY 


HE right of sanctuary long exercised by the church arose 
fe in Europe with the breaking up of the Roman empire 
and the rise of petty states: dukedoms, principalities, 

and the like—all with absolute authority within their cireum- 
seribed domains and with none outside them. The general, all- 
pervading authority was that of the church, to which men turned 
for justice, and often for\protection against persecutions by 
their secular rulers, There were codes governing it all: the 
chureh had her.courts and gaols and torture chambers, as had 
the secular seats of power; and the zealous effort to preserve her 
privileges in secular. matters was one of the prime causes of 
the prolonged struggle | between church and state and the 
kindling and rekindling of the fires of the Reformation and the 
Holy Inquisition. 

What existed in Europe was extended to the Philippines. 
In. most of the monasterics of Manila are still to be seen the 
cells and grilled basements long reserved as secure retreats for 
sanctuarios whose eases were investigated by the clergy before 
they were driven forth from sanetuary and delivered to the 
secular officials for trial and punishment. In the days when 
the privileges of knighthood and nobility were without res- 
traints imposed by society at large, the right of sanctuary was 
indeed sacred to the people; and we can see how naturally it 
came into existence and why the priests fought long and val- 
jantly for its preservation. 

But not every man who sought sanctuary was righteous. 
Some were rogues. As usual, it is the the abuses of the insti- 
tution that eome chiefly to general attention today. 
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The rogue claiming sanctuary in our story was Don San- 
tiago Orendain, i 

Orendain was a mestizo, of Spanish and Malay parentage, 
born in Manila about 1718. He was educated for the law, and 
must have had a forceful personality, as well as unusual as- 
tuteness and adaptability, as is often the case with mestizos. 
He was successively the favorite of Governor Don Manuel de 
Arandia, 1754-1759; of Archbishop Pedro Rojo, succeeding 
Arandia as royal governor; and of the British, during their 
occupation of the Philippines, 1762-1763. He also maintained 
cordial relations with such widely divergent characters as Ali 
Mudin, Sultan of Sulu,\and Diego Silan, the Hokan revolu- 
tionist. Finally, he crowned \his political versatility with an 
extensive correspondence with officials in Spain, Mexico, and 
Siam, His consuming ambition was to rise in the world and ac- 
cumulate wealth, and \to\promote the worldly interests of his 
family and personal friends; and so we may speak of him as a 
Philippine ectype of a Wolsey or a Cromwell—unless, careless 
of the hurts we cause, we glance at some of our renowned con- 
temporaries. 

The type persists in every age. Orendain thrived, too, 
during the period of greatest decadence in the Islands, All 
the chroniclers bewail the deplorable state of public affairs at 
the time, yet their very orders, no doubt, beginning with the 
anarchy culminating in the murder of Governor Bustamante, 
had much to do with bringing the government to its low estate. 
Morale in the colony was flickering out. A bishop from Cebu 
was soon to seize the government and declare himself governor, 
making his claims good, even in defiance of the royal council 
and chancellery, at the point of the musket. When he had the 
Audiencia hall surrounded with soldiery and packed with halber- 
diers, they acclaimed him. 

Arandia broached many reforms upon taking up his duties 
as governor. 
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First, he sought to put the military forees on a decent rat- 
ing and to restore discipline, The soldiers had been in the habit 
of finding quarters where they could, and of begging subsis- 
tence; their pay was low, and at dice and cards they lost their 
ration money almost as soon as they received it. Avandia 
changed this somewhat by issuing a chupa of rice each meal to 
each soldier, the standard now. But, while the governor or- 
dered, Orendain executed. Through his friend, the alealde of 
Bulacan, he short-rationed the soldiers and turned a goodly 
profit into his own and the aleade’s pocket. His brother was 
alealde of Batangas, a cousin held the same position (that of a 
provincial governor in these days, and judge of first instance) 
in Mindoro, and many of his friends occupied similar sineeures 
which enriched themselves and their acquisitive patron. 

Arandia had better\ intentions than exeentive ability, and 
Orendain’s eupidity frustrated his best plans. The times were 
notoriously corrupt. Whe governor concentrated the Chinese re- 
siding in the Islands and compelled them to return to China, 
save those who became Christians, and soon there were many 
conversions. For those who came in the junks, to trade, 
and for their agents, he established the alcaiceria on calle San 
Fernando and surrounded it with a guarded stockade; and here, 
of course, was a new and fertile field for bribery and political 
chieanery, which accordingly flourished. The Chinese remain 
on San Fernando, but the stockade and the requirement of 
baptism are no more. 

With an authorized capital of 300,000 pesos, fhe governor 
organized a stock company to trade throughout the Islands and 
replace the Chinese as retail merchants—one of the chimerical 
schemes with which from time to time the Islands are afflicted. 
Buying at wholesale and distributing at retail, at thirty per 
cent over cost, the company was going to give employment to 
a multitude of Spaniards, two to every store, pay the king eight 
per cent annually in lieu of special taxes the Chinese had been 
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paying, pay its shareholders ten per cent, and reserve twelve 
per cent for the payment of salaries, To this end, the governor 
resorted to forced loans from the Misericordia and obras pias, 
out of the reserve in the charity funds, and incurred clerical 
animosity in doing so; but after operating a year the company 
was dissolved, luckily with its capital intact. It had made no 
profit. 

But what a number of places it provided! 

By this time Arandia was thoroughly out of favor with 
the friars, whose good will he took no pains to cultivate. In- 
deed, he tried to collect just ‘taxes from them, adding insult 
to injury. In Ermita and’ Bagumbayan (almost downtown 
districts of Manila now) the friars had nipa swamps yielding 
them a good revenue from the alcohol industry, and Arandia 
took these concessioris away from them. Then the friars in 
the provinces habitually shipped products to the monasteries 
in Manila, and upon\ such commerce an ad valorem tax was 
levied by a law making no exceptions. Therefore Arandia ap- 
plied the tax to the friars’ commerce, like the rest, and new 
complaints went to the Spanish court. Though the tax was 
specific, for the fleets protecting the Islands from: Moro piracy 
and for the protection of internal commerce, the friars would 
not pay it. 

The friars relate with ill concealed jubilation how Arandia 
fell into a Jesuit trap, if it was such. The Jesuits are not friars, 
with whom they are never to be confounded, and the jealousy 
between the two was always intense. Anyway, a Jesuit visit- 
ed Manila as the ambassador of the king of Siam, proposing 
that there, where labor and materials were cheap, good and 
abundant, a galleon be built for the Acapulco trade, and, even 
if sold to the king of Spain at the ordinary rates the profits to 
shareholders would be considerable. Obando had thereupon be- 
gun the work, and Arandia finished it, La Mexicana, entirely 
of teak. But it cost 20,000 pesos more than was calculated, 
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had a dreadful time getting to Manila, being storm-driven three 
times to China and once to Batavia, and at long last the king 
refused to buy it! The shareholders pocketed a loss of 10,000 
pesos on the venture. For other galleons the friars’ forests 
furnished the timber, for their construction at Cavite or some 
other Philippine port. 

“The blame...was laid on his (Arandia’s) favorite, Don 
Santiago Orendain.’’ 

Arandia even proposed to remove the royal arsenal from 
Cavite to Lampon; he created the province of Bataan, at the 
expense of Mariveles and\ Cavite, and abolished the rotten 
borough of Cebu. The friars admit that ‘‘on all oceasions (he 
gave) many proofs of his zeal for the royal service, by which 
he was aroused to enthusiasm; but his disposition, ill-directed 
by Orendain, was the eause for his being abhorred by every- 
one’’; and we may é¢onjecture that his inroads upon the friars’ 
privileges, affecting their vested interests were not less a source 
of enmity of the governor, At last it wore him out, he died 
suddenly—tfrom poison administered to him, some of the chron- 
iclers suspect—May 81, 1759. ‘‘He left by his will 250,000 
pesos, and one cannot guess how he gained them in less than 
five years during which his term of office lasted; but at the 
hour of death he distributed them in a pious and christian man- 
ner,’’ 

He was given absolution, all the sacraments were admin- 
istered. Then Bishop Espeleta seized the government, and 
Orendain’s wits were put to the test again. Espeleta’s first 
act was to revoke Arandifa’s ordinances. His next was to bring 
suit against Orendain. 

Viana, the king’s fiscal, or public prosecutor, effected Oren- 
dain’s arrest as ordered, but Orendain induced him to let him 
remain a prisoner in his own house. When this was done he 
escaped in the night, crossed the river in a banea, and took sane- 
tuary with the Augustinians in Tondo. Here, however, the 
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fiscal claimed him, charging default in the funds of the crusado, 
an impost originally levied in the Spanish empire for the eru- 
sades and continued in the Philippines until quite recent times. 
Orendain had been in charge of the crusado as treasurer. The 
contributors were exempted from abstinence on fast days, and 
were given indulgences too. The sums paid ranged from two to 
twelve pesos. 

Viana also declared Orendain might be indebted to the 
royal treasury as well as the crusado. But Orendain knew all 
his accounts were correct, he, voluntarily left sanctuary, gave 
himself up, and was immediately cast into one of the casemates 
of Fort Santiago as a state prisoner. 

After an investigation by his enemies, impatient to deprive 
him of his wealth, it was reported he had secreted his personal 
jewels in various monasteries, awaiting the opportunity to take 
them with him on the next galleon to Acapulco, Things again 
looked dark for Orendain; He made a spectacular escape from 
Fort Santiago, and again took sanctuary. This was the way 
of it, 

His wife, a woman of extraordinarily fearless spirit, firmly 
convineed her husband was the victim of persecution, visited 
him in his dungeon and smuggled in to him a dress duplicating 
in every detail the one she was wearing. In the darkness of 
the cell, Orendain clothed himself in this dress. Heavily veiled, 
the indispensable fan in hand, he then tripped boldly past the 
Guachinango on guard, crossed the parade ground, passed the 
guardhouse, where the soldiers off duty were absorbed in a 
game of chess, and reached the street, where a closed coach 
awaited him. 

The coach was of course driven by one of his own depen- 
dents, who wheeled the bulky vehicle out of calle Audiencia and 
whisked his master quickly to the Recoletos monastery, down 
at the end of Cabildo, Here Orendain got down and told the 
coachman to return to Fort Santiago and get his mistress and 
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drive her home. Then he went inte the monastery to claim 
sanctuary, 

The worthy friars were astonished to behold a lady striding 
up their stairs, as the monasteries were forbidden ground to 
the feminine sex. But as soon as Orendain doffed his veil they 
laughed heartily at the clever disguise and the escape he had 
made in it. After a generous meal, he was safely lodged in the 
cell reserved to claimants of sanctuary. His wife was permitted 
to leave Fort Santiago the same afternoon; all Manila was high- 
ly amused, sensing a battle royal between friars and officials 
once more, Villacorta, the royal auditor, now took a hand in 
the game, petitioning the provisor of the Reeoletos to release 
Orendain from sanctuary; but\after three separate and fruit- 
less demands, he took the law in his own hands, sent a royal 
notary and a file. of pikemen to the monastery and removed 
Orendain from san¢iuary by forge. 

Boiling with wrath over this flaunting of the authority of 
the church, the provisor excommunicated Villacorta by bell, 
book, and candle. He likewise proscribed the auditor by list at 
all church portals in the city. 

We must recall here that the wily doctor of laws was in 
bad odor with the friars, and that principle alone guided them 
in his defense. It was the rights of the church they were up- 
holding, not his. And it was no laughing matter to Villacorta 
to be excommunicated; it cut him off from his fellows, who, 
no matter how much they might oppose the rights of the church, 
had no liking to be proseribed by her. 

The Audiencia, intervening at this point, officially re- 
quested that Villacorta be absolved from excommunieation. 
After a wordy wrangling this was done, but only ad rei inci- 
dentiam: if Orendain were not returned to sanctuary within 
thirty days, the excommunication of Villacorta would again go 
into effect. The whole town was by this time involved in the 
quarrel, all men had become violent partisans of one side or 
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the other. There were challenges and counter-challenges, dis- 
cussions interminable. Two duels and a street brawl were 
fought, to determine in what circumstances the right of sane- 
tuary was legal. 

Here were new sources of merriment for the public, and 
in the midst of the legal excitement Orendain escaped once more 
and returned to sanctuary. 

The case dragged on for many years, estranging friendships 
and disturbing socicty so profoundly that the king himself at 
last had to resolve it. When he appointed Archbishop Rojo 
governor, he decreed that Orendain, still in sanctuary, should 
be released and his property returned, he to give sufficient 
guaranty for what he might \owe the crusado; and meantime 
Manila was enjoined to silence on\the subject by the king, until 
the dispute should ‘be finally settled. Sheltered by the church, 
Orendain was winning. 

His wealth had hot eeased to accumulate, and he used it 
generously to clear his name and obtain liberty. Years passed, 
but at length the crown reprimanded both Viana and Villacorta 
for irregularities in the conduct of Orendain’s trial, and fined 
them each two thousand pesos. But now Rojo was out of 
office, the British occupation had occurred and ended, and there 
was a new royal governor, the hero of the honr, Don Simon de 
Anda. 

As Orendain’s bitter enemy, Anda, who accused Don San- 
‘tiago of intriguing with the British, excused Viana and Villa- 
corta from paying the fines the king imposed. 

During the siege of Manila by the British, Orendain was on 
the council of war as secretary, and manfully upheld the rights 
of his patron, Bishop-Governor Rojo, and even led a sally against 
the enemy. This sally being summarily repulsed, led his ene- 
‘mies, of whom he always had more than enough, to accuse him 
as a traitor; he was, it is recorded, the first of the retreating 
command to reenter the gate of the city whence they had sal- 
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lied, and he freely used his spurs to escape capture. Upon the 
city’s capitulation, he made himself agreeable to the British 
commanders, and Anda accused him bitterly of aiding the 
enemy in burning the residences and pillaging the property of 
Spaniards who were serving under Anda in the provinces or 
contributing to the resistance elsewhere. But this was before 
Anda was governor, and while he was defying Rojo’s authority 
and raising the provinces in revolt; we may explain his hatred 
of Orendain by his feeling toward Rojo, who merely conformed, 
under compulsion, to the terms of the capitulation. Anyone 
who aided the unfortunate prelate, constrained to be the execu- 
tive of a country ruined by others, was perforce a ‘‘traitor’’ 
to Anda, whose pen was much sharper than his sword. 

When the British auctioned the Augustinian library and 
monastery, to contribute to the promised ransom of the city, 
Orendain bought them in on the understanding that the Augus- 
tinians could redeem, them at the price he paid; and he saved 
the Reeoletos property from a like fate, out of gratitude for 
the security he had enjoyed there, by his influence with the 
British high command. 

Orendain was indeed a remarkable man—always in front, 
no matter how administrations were overturned. His wealth, 
of course, was the lure that made him enemies, who, at least 
equally rapacious and unscrupulous, only desired that he should 
be despoiled of wealth in order that they might acquire it. In 
his case sanctuary was a real necessity and essentially an act 
of abstract justice, 

The manner of his death was particularly tragic. When 
the city was formally returned to Spain, he embarked with 
the British, with his family and all his wealth, intending to 
go with them to Madras and go into business there. Madras 
was then the principal port of the East India Company, which 
had financed the Philippine expedition and furnished most of 
its forces, and one of Orendain’s daughters had married a young 
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British officer who had been sent ahead to England with dis- 
patches; so that he already enjoyed cordial relations with his 
intended new neighbors. He owned the vessel on which he 
sailed, accompanied by the convoy and the warships, but a 
storm in the China sea scattered the fleet and separated his ship 
from the others. Dangerously leaking, it could no longer be 
kept afloat, and Orendain made harbor at Mekong, Cochin- 
China, He knew the customs, and at once dispatched a worthy 
gift to the sovereign; but in some manner this miscarried, and 
the angry potentate sent a company of men to destroy the 
Spaniards who had dared to enter his realm without making 
him a present or asking permission. The men arrived, and 
boarded the stri¢ken caravel. Don Santiago and his company 
were suddenly set\upon. In vain he tried to shield his wife 
and children, his daughter was ent down as she clung to him, 
and not one on board was left alive save two Malay menials 
who found refuge in the lazarette. 

This happened toward the close of the year 1764. Orendain’s 
treasure was confiscated by the barbaric monarch, and he and 
his family and friends found a final sanctuary in the muddy 
waters of the Mekong. What became of Bishop-Governor Don 
Manuel Antonio de Rojo y Veyra? ‘‘The unfortunate Arch- 
bishop Rojo died January 30, 1764. The English gave him a 
solemn funeral, their troops granting him all the military hon- 
ors....(he) who had the misfortune to exercise a command 
in such anxious times, for which he lacked the intelligence, 
yalor, and the conditions necessary for its proper performance,”’ 


XXIV 
LOVE OF THE BODY AND THE SOUL 


N calle Recojidas, of the Walled City of Manila, about 
I the middle of the eighteenth century, lived Don José 
Fernandez, a rich Spanish merchant. His original 
capital, from his wife, who died possessed of considerable prop- 
erty in the nearby provinces, had been greatly increased by 
Don José in the galleon trade between the Philippines and 
Mexico, in which he acted as a factor for the clergy, engaging 
their funds in the commerce. \ Don José was stout, with a prom- 
inent nose and ‘a’ great sense of dignity. He had but one 
child, a daughter,\to whom he gave anything she desired; but 
he also provided hex with an old and very ugly duenna. 
Consuelo was the\ daughter’s name, and she was indeed a 
father’s consolation. Though she was twenty-five at the time 
of our story, she was still single and the capable mistress of 
her father’s house. Yet it was usual at that period for girls 
to marry when they were fifteen or sixteen, especially if wealth 
went with them. 
Nor was Consuelo withant beauty. Her mother had been 
a mestiza Castilian, and the girl’s raven hair had the wavy 
luxuriance which is the frequent inheritance of her caste. Her 
nose, delicately straight, had none of the chata element of the 
Malay; neither had the tiny arched brows and short upper lip. 
One feature, a downy but visible mustache, would have marred 
her beauty in northern eyes, but to her Castilian suitors it was 
unobjectionable. As an only daughter, with beauty, health, and 
wealth, she had had dozens of chances to marry, if she had 
been so minded; but she had capriciously dismissed all preten- 
“ers for her hand. 
However, there came one whom she did not send away. It 
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was Don Andrés, the son of a family, long domiciled in Iloilo, 
‘hat had moved to Manila. 

Don Andrés caught Consuelo’s fancy at once. As soon as 
she saw him she was in love and he happily reciprocated her 
passion. He was of the ruffling, swashbuckling type, handsome 
and fearless as a god, jealous of the honor of woman and ever 
ready to draw his rapier in her defense. His skill, too, with 
the rapier, had brought him off unharmed in every duel in 
which he had engaged, In Manila, of course, there were plenty 
of young blades anxious to accommodate him, and as a conse- 
quence his life was a round of quarrels, duels, encounters, and 
explanations—all of which cost, his family a pretty penny. His 
rapier was busierthan ‘ever when he became an accepted lover. 
His rivals’ insinuations that\the handsome interloper from Ilo- 
ilo really had more Jove for Don José’s money-bags than for 
his daughter gave him\repeated provocation, and much blood- 
letting followed. 

Of course Consuelo soon heard everything through the gos. 
sips of the quarter, and it made a deep impression upon her. 
On the one hand, the envious insinuations aroused misgivings 
in her maidenly heart about her brawling sweetheart, and on 
the other, these doubts were in no wise allayed by the counsel 
of her father-confessor, one Fray Mareos of the Dominicans, 
who may have thought that the inheritance the devout girl was 
sure to receive would make a goodly holy gift to his monastery, 

Who knows? And yet he could have been advised to cau- 
tion Consuelo by the same circumstances prompting her own 
misgivings. When Don Andrés came, of evenings, pelando el 
pavo, plucking the turkey, under her grilled window, all doubts 
were banished by the plaintive appeal of the music; but with 
the day, the coming and going of friends and the ceaseless gos- 
sip, rekindled with every fresh encounter, they would return 
‘to haunt her. 
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And now, in the Dominican church where Consuelo wor- 
shiped, an eloquent friar began a series of sermons, which in 
the evangelical churches would have constituted a revival. They 
had all the effect of a revival, enhancing devotion and trans- 
mitting new faith to the parishioners, One favorite theme of 
the preacher was that love embracing only the physical is of 
the earth earthly, and that if it does not embrace the spiritual 
as well as the physical, it is doomed to be brief and disappoint- 
ing. If however, it does extend to the soul, it approaches the 
ideal desired by Providence in the sons and daughters of God. 

On Consuelo the homilies made a lasting impression. But 
Don Andrés, attending church as her guard and cavalier, got less 
out of them. Occupied in\frowning down his rivals in the con- 
gregation, he often missed the| point of the day’s sermon. Re- 
turning home from. the services one day, Consuelo urged him 
to refrain from so many quarrels on her account, and accused 
him of being devoted only to her beauty, when she wished him 
to love her for the beauty of her soul and not for the beauty of 
her body. He gallantly swore that her soul was precisely what 
he did love, and that he would love her if she had neither beau- 
ty nor wealth. By this she was made happy again, until her 
next confession. 

“The yows of youth are lightly made,’’ Fray Marcos told 
her. 

Well, she would put Don Andrés to the test. 

Patching up scrape after scrape, always at the cost of 
much money and often somewhat of chagrin, Don Andrés’s 
parents fervently wished that by wedlock his energy might be 
abated. Both they and Don José, for that matter, were not 
averse to the expected match. One escapade in particular 
proved as ridiculous as any related of the celebrated Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. It occurred, too, in a barber-shop, and 
was not betwen equals. 
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The barber of those days was much higher in the social 
seale, professional, too, than the barber of today. There were 
very many barbers in Manila, scores of them engaged in the 
monasteries keeping the friars’ beards trimmed, or, where rules 
obliged, their faces clean-shaven, their cropped tonsures in trim, 
with the bald-spot shining. Indeed one entire street in the 
Walled City was so given over to barbers that it was officially 
called ealle Barberos. 

The barbers knew all the news, and, since there were no 
newpapers, purveyed it. They were privy to intrigues, im- 
pending events in religious,\ political, and social circles; and 
above their indispensable services as news mongers they were 
valued as lay surgeons. In a barber’s shop could always be 
found the long dark leéches with triangular mouths, used for 
hlood-letting in fevers. and the treatment of wounds and mala- 
dies. On conyenient\shelyes were sundry herbs and roots for 
the concoction of reviving draughts. 

Don Andrés’s elite barber, Ortiz by name, was in com- 
mon with his companions of the razor, a notorious gossip, or 
noticiero. In addition, too, to his own gabble, was that of the 
martin in the cage outside his door. Its favorite ejaculations 
were, of course acquired from its loquacious master, and among 
them were his calls to his wife, whose name, like that of our 
heroine, was Consuelo. Other calls had been gathered from 
sundry sources, customers chiefly, but: the martin rattled them 
out willy-nilly and they served to entertain those waiting for 
the barber’s services. The gloomy shop set flush with the 
street. Inside were the usual complement of huge basins, racks 
and razors, scalpels and scissors—tools of the versatile barber’s 
trade. 

On a certain day Don Andrés had been waiting, along with 
others. At last his turn came, and he gave himself over to the 
barber’s ministrations...... and conversation. Trying to be 
pleasing to the eustomer in the chair and to those still waiting, 
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the barber droned on, presently speaking jestingly of the mus- 
tachios of a lady who frequently passed his shop. 

“She,’’ he said, laughing boisterously, ‘‘will eventually 
have to patronize me!’’ 

““Who is she?’’ some of the customers on the benches in- 
quired. 

“Consuelo, Consuelo!’’ sang the martin, chiming in at an 
unlucky moment and causing the shop to resound with Homerie 
mirth by the pat answer. 

Don Andrés boiled with rage at what he construed as an un- 
pardonable imsult; but Ortiz had him by the nose just then, 
seraping his chin, and he had to restrain himself until the or- 
deal was over. Released at last, he sprang from the chair, drew 
his rapier, and attacked the barber savagely. The barber, sup- 
posing Don Andrés suddenly to have gone mad, dashed the soapy 
contents of a basin ih \thé young eavalier’s face and while Don 
Andrés was momentarily blinded, he was disarmed by the as- 
tonished customers and held until his incoherent expostulations 
were understood. Then with another burst of merriment, they 
released him. 

Explanations were made, but they did not satisfy Don 
Andrés, who, as usual, challenged the barber to a duel. The 
barber, exercising the prerogative of the challenged, chose ra- 
zors as weapons, one hand of each adversary to be tied behind 
the back—a favorite and’ very deadly custom of the Spanish 
duel. Such a choice was satisfactory to the barber, but mor- 
tifying and ridiculous to Don Andrés. It became gossip and 
the cause of hilarity all over the town. Dota Consuelo heard 
of it, weeping again for the fiery temper of her lover, and griey- 
ing that he should go to such extremes in championing her 
beauty. 

Fired by the legendary example of Santa Lucia, who, when 
a young gallant told her he could not live without her eyes, had 
these unoffending members plucked out and sent to him on a 
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platter, Dofia Consuelo resolved to put further jealousy on Don 
Andrés’s part out of the question. She would destroy the 
beauty in defense of which he daily drew his sword; when his 
conduet descended to brawls with common barbers, she would 
have an end of them. With the aid of her duenna, she pro- 
cured a searifying acid, ostensibly for the removal of the of- 
fending down on her lip; and at midnight, having made her 
orisons to the Virgin de Socorro, she applied the acid to her face 
in such a manner that ever afterwards she was forced to wear 
a thick veil to conceal the horrible disfigurement. 

The terrible pain and consequent anxiety were borne with a 
Spartan will, until ‘at last she\had recovered from her self- 
administered martyrdom. 

Tgnorant of what slie had done, Don Andrés took the duen- 
na’s word for it that, she was ill, and was unable to come to the 
grill even when her lover’ waited there. At last she did come, 
asking him the eternal question concerning the love of her 
body and the love of her soul. Receiving the customary im- 
passioned answer, she raised her veil—the astonished cavalier 
beheld her ruined beauty!... 

If his feeling revolted, he kept the knowledge to himself. 
However much he regretted, he made no single comment. The 
altercation with the barber, and its ludicrous dénoucment, 
swiftly followed by this tragedy, calmed his quarrelsome pro- 
pensities. The duel with razors never took place, mutual friends 
making the matter up. Now, Consuelo’s mirror assured her, 
he would cease flaring up at every one who so much as spoke 
her name. To his credit be it said, he kept his part of the. bar- 
gain. 

The banns were duly published, Fray Marcos officiated 
at a gladsome wedding. There was the merry clangor of bells, 
the dancing of innumerable fandangoes and jotas, the tilting of 
the juego de anillo, the banqueting and toasting with rich wines: 
to the interloper from Iloilo went the belle of Manila and her 
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father’s fortune. Perhaps he would have been better pleased 
if she had given him bodily beauty along with that of the soul; 
if, in short she had been less impressed by the preacher’s hom- 
ilies. But he never fought any more duels, and we may sur- 
mise that Consuelo’s soul was thereby comforted. 


XXV 
AN “ADVENTURE OF THE MASON” 


N the entresuelo of a house on calle Fonda in the Walled 

I City of Manila, there lived in the year 1745 a stone- 

mason, or albaiil, named Pedro Gil. He had been brought 

to Manila years before by the Franciscans, to help direct. and 

aid in the building of their churches and conventos, and a 

meager remuneration kept him constantly in distressed cireum- 

stances, Like most Spaniards, he had married young. His spouse 

was a woman of buxom health, he therefore possessed the poor- 
man’s wealth—a horde of rayenous children. 

In her day his spouse had been a noted beauty, but this 
fades early in the tropics, where women come quickly to matur- 
ity. However, at the time of ‘our| story much of her maiden 
prettiness was still left her; she was, in fact, fonder of the fan- 
dango and of vain admiration than of her family duties, which 
were often wantonly neglected while she gossiped at the little 
market opposite Santa Potenciana college or frittered away her 
time in the dingy shops of the Parian—her children meanwhile 
running wild, Pedro Gil’s nickname was Peregil, or Parsley. 
His errant wife brought him no great repute in the town, and 
gave him no help whatever in filling the larder. 

Work at his trade was intermittent. Of course there were 
always chapels and conventos to repair, but his wages were of- 
ten in arrears. 

Peregil was content to take life as it came, and thus proved 
himself wiser than men of today who wear out their energies 
seeking the philosopher’s stone, only to find they have passed 
it over in their busy quest. 

He liked to mount the mossy ramparts and breathe the 
sea breeze sweeping in from the wide bay; to bare his head 
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to its caresses, to fill his lungs with its ozone. He loved the 
miracles of the early morn, before the coming of the ardent 
sun; and the evenings, with their painted sunsets, scented with 
the smoke of kitchen fires, The natural beauty of the tropics 
was to him a narcotic, as it is to so many who dwell long in the 
Philippines, smothering the flames of ambition generated under 
other suns. It is a land of little seasonal change; what is called 
the apathy of the tropics is but the philosophy of leisure, and 
neither unwise nor unpleasant in a torrid clime. 

So long as enough was forthcoming for immediate wants, 
Peregil took his humble pleasure in teasing the strings of his 
guitar, To friends and cronies dropping in, he would offer a 
banco with a gesture as courtly as if it were a cushioned dais, 
and, when they were Seated, he might even proffer them a che- 
root, Then, with a sweep of his nimble fingers over the strings 
of his guitar, he would make it twang out the jotas of his be- 
loved country, the seguidillas of Seville, to the ‘‘Bueno! Bue- 
no!’’ of his audience; for even a) mason may be a poet and a 
musician and still be able, when it is necessary, to square and 
fit blocks of granite, limestone, and tufa with a master’s skill. 
Thus the evenings were whiled away harmoniously, until the 
goodwife’s shrill supper call. Whereupon Peregil would, with 
noble courtesy, invite his friends to share his frugal repast: 
an invitation his friends quite as politely refused, knowing 
both the cireumstances in which he lived and that, as every- 
where in the Philippines, his hospitality was not a mere gesture 
of etiquette. 

While the Manila of today remains much the same in out- 
line as it was then, the atmosphere is most emphatically not the 
same, 

Spain had transplanted to these far-off isles not only her 
religion and language, but her whole culture, an influence as 
subtle as a perfume, as seductive as the bloom of the lotus; 
and it remains today, basically the culture of the people, though 
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modified" by a thousand innovations. Then the towns, and 
most especially Manila, resounded not alone with the sonorous 
anthems of the chureh, but with a rhythm of dancing and pas- 
sionate song. No Me Mates and Porque, Porque Temer? are 
olden songs of Spain brought here with the royal colors, the 
Lions and the Towers. Spanish power and Spanish culture 
in the Philippines were in their apogee during the 18th century. 

Men of the period had the stately mien and courteous man- 
ners of grandees, even if they did not possess the rank. The 
women were generally pretty, vain, and poor managers; they 
did their abundant raven hair over high tortoiseshell combs, 
and affected dangling ‘earrings and silken mantillas. Girls 
married at fifteen; wedding parties emerging from the portals of 
the Dominican, Augustinian or another of the great churches 
of the city, or from the ‘Cathedral, preceded by a band and the 
high clangor of the\bells inj the campanario. If the wedding 
was of the rich, im the Philippine sense, dancing and feasting 
continued for days. There were jotas, the contradanza, and the 
rigodon; the languorous native dances, the incoys, corrachas, and 
carinosas, and always the fandango. There were juegos de 
anillo, wherein gaudily caparisoned caballeros tilted to spit rings 
dangling from silken threads. Lordly hospitality was pro- 
verbial. 

At night came the scent of camias and the dama de noche 
from behind the mossy garden walls. In the evening there was 
an aristocratie promenade along the south bank of the Pasig, 
on what is now Magallanes drive, for this was long before the 
days of the Luneta. The rich came in high-wheeled coaches, 
with footmen up behind and perhaps an outrider or two; the 
governor general and the archbishop each had a coach-and-four, 
and the archbishop’s team was made up of snow-white stallions, 
while the governor had his showy escort of halberdiers, twenty- 
four of them mounted. 

The universal quilez, a kind of canopied Irish jaunting cart, 
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and the one horse carromata, or kill-ear, were native to the 
soil. Men on horseback were everywhere, riding was a common 
means of getting about, as it is today in such isolated regions 
as the Cagayan valley. 

The wines of Spain and Mexico were always precious, being 
expensive to bring to the Islands; but there were always the 
vinos del pais, no less exhilarating. Over all, commending the 
good and exhorting the bad to better behavior, was spread the 
protecting mantle of Holy Church. 

Peregil himself was a pious and devout man. He kept 
all the feasts of the church, but a slim larder naturally led him 
more easily to celebraté the aywnos than the fiestas. He was 
of course, well. known to, the friars, who were the real power 
and kept an eye’on everything and everybody in their parishes. 

One gusty night, in September, he was aroused by a dis- 
ereet knocking on the iron-studded door of his entresuelo. After 
some hesitancy, he opened it—to find standing there a tall, 
eadaverous friar in a black cassock and shovel-hat. The friar 
had a swarthy, Moorish countenance, and a nose eloquent of 
the acquisitive instinct: a heritage often observed in natives 
of Valencia, Murcia, or Carthagena, an ancestral trait of the 
Moor and the Carthaginian descended through long centuries. 
Without ceremony the friar addressed himself to the mason, 
informing him that he was impressed with his religious fervor, 
and, as a good and pious Christian, he was to be trusted with 
an important task that very night. Peregil readily assented, 
the friar promising him ready cash, and though he was some- 
what suspicious, because of the unseemly hour at which he was 
called, the need of the pay overcame his scruples. 

Bidding his wife keep silence, he put on his working doub- 
let, placed his tools in a basket, and followed the friar. 

When they had proceeded a few paces, the friar halted 
under a flickering street light and informed Peregil that the 
job was his solely if he followed directions and kept a discreet 
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silence. Peregil acquiesced. He was then securely blindfolded. 
Taking his hand, the priest led him through the streets. Af- 
ter the sixth turn he began to lose count, and a short time after 
they stopped before the portals of a large house which Peregil 
recognized as such by the feel of the stones and the plaster, 
Applying the key, the friar turned a ereaking lock and opened 
what seemed to Peregil a ponderous door, They entered, the 
friar closed and bolted the door behind them and guided Pere- 
gil down several passages and corridors to a distant part of the 
building. 

Here the bandage was removed. Peregil found himself in 
a patio, or courtyard, dimly lighted by a large horn lantern, 
In the center stood the dry basin of a fountain, long stilled 
from flowing, and the general aspect of the place was that of 
a neglected ruin. 

The friar now made known his desire, that Peregil, con- 
struct a small yault\beneath the fountain. The dimensions 
specified by the friar ‘conformed to those of a grave, and gave 
the mason a momentary chill. But mortar, stone and all neces- 
sary materials were already on the ground, having evidently 
been prepared beforehand. So Peregil set to work, keeping at 
the task all night, but without finishing it, the friar remaining 
by his side in silence during the whole time. Just before day- 
light the silent friar signaled him to stop working, put a gold 
onza into his hand, again applied the bandage to his eyes, and 
led him, by the same contorted route they had come, back to his 
house on calle Fonda, telling him to say nothing of what had 
transpired. 

And though his buxom wife besieged him, Peregil deceived 
her. He said that he was hired to repair a tottering wall, and 
that the work could not be done in daylight as it was near the 
gates of a shrine. She was not completely satisfied with his 
explanation, but she had to be content, for Peregil, after a hur- 
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ried breakfast, betook himself to his catre and spent the rest 
of the day in sleep. . 

That night his emaciated employer came again, blindfolded 
him as before, and led him to his work. 

By midnight the vault was completed. The friar then led 
Peregil to a corner of the patio, where, under a pile of straw, 
were three or four waterjars, or tapayans. These were evident- 
ly filled with coins, as they made a faint clinking as Peregil 
and the friar rolled them to the aperture and carefully bestowed 
them in the yault. This was now closed by masonry and eare- 
fully plastered over. The pavement was replaced, and all traces 
of the work obliterated. \ In a weak voice, no doubt due to his 
protracted vigil, the friar signified that he was well satisfied 
and that Peregil knew-as a good Christian that he should not 
break his pledge of Secrecy, as otherwise he would not be able 
to make a clean confession or attend to his Christian obligations. 

Thus admonished, Peregil was blindfolded once more and 
Jed out by a different way than that by which he had entered. 
After being guided through a perplexing maze of turns and 
streets, he was edged against a stone and told to sit down. Now 
the friar put five pieces of gold into his hands and told him 
to be silent and wait until the Cathedral bells sounded early 
mass before removing the bandage from his eyes. So he sat 
there, firmly grasping the gold pieces. 

Daylight came, and the town roused itself from sleep. All 
the while Peregil had been sitting obediently on his stone seat 
thinking what forty pesos would purchase. When the bells 
tolled he removed the blindfold, to find himself ensconced on 
a block of granite under a gnarled dapdap tree behind the pa- 
lace of the governor general, not far from the postern gate. 
He lingered no longer, but made his way home the best he could. 
He rejoiced in his employment and only hoped that his noe- 
turnal visitor would soon have other jars of coin to secrete, for 
a mason was lucky if he made six pesos a month in those days. 
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That our hero was discreet goes without saying. But he 
was also human, therefore curious, The blocks of buildings in 
the Walled City show much the same kind of front. They are all 
of stone, with iron-studded doors of ponderous design, and the 
patio is a national institution. Try as he would he could never 
locate the building where he had dug the vault in the court- 
yard. Anybody who has been led blindfolded for eight or ten 
turnings will realize Peregil’s complete loss of direction on those 
tortuous meanderings in a city laid out with the symmetry of 
a chessboard. He could not, of course, gain entrance to all the 
houses he might suspect, with a ‘view to glancing at their patios; 
in addition there was the thin friar’s admonition that he keep 
it all a seeret. So he sought forgetfulness in his guitar, often 
enough wondering, as he gayly twanged the strings, but reveal- 
ing nothing to his wife or friends by word or sign. And his 
wife soon let it all slip\from her memory, though she dispensed 
a generous hospitality with the proceeds of her husband’s task. 

Years passed, Peregil himself all but forgot the incident in 
the incessant struggle to make both ends mect. He was still 
as devout as ever, but his life was the eternal question between 
a meal and a meal, for his growing brood of children, of whom 
his wife presented him a new one at regular intervals. She 
continued to take her pleasure in gossip and gadding around 
with her acquaintances, and he waited like Micawber for some- 
thing to turn up. p 

One evening when he was placidly smoking on the curb 
in front of his dwelling, he was accosted by the owner of the 
adjoining house, a man notorious for his avariciousness and for 
rent-racking his tenants. 

Peregil’s progeny were playing round about him. Some of 
them were growing up, they would soon be launching out for 
themselves, and he, as usual, was worrying over the ways and 
means. The landlord, regarding him intently from beneath 
gloomy brows, asked about his business prospects, Peregil re- 
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plied that times were hard, work very difficult to find; he 
was hard put to it to find enough for rent and food. After 
some cireumlocution the landlord told him of a house he owned 
that was badly in need of repairs, mentioning the fact that he 
could not find a tenant for the place, as it was commonly be- 
lieved to be haunted. He said that if Peregil would put it into 
repair he could have the entresuelo rent-free, 

Peregil said he would take a look at the house, and the land- 
lord conducted him to a large building only a few doors away. 
Peregil knew the tales that this house was haunted, but had not 
]mown who owned it. Thelandlord led him through the entre- 
suelo to the patio, which\somehow seemed familiar to the mason. 
In fact, stifling: his astonishment, Peregil recognized the court- 
yard as the one-in which he had built the vault under the 
fountain for the mysterious friar so long ago. The landlord told 
him the house had becn aecupied by an aged canon of the Cathe- 
dral, a miser, who had died suddenly only a few months before. 
He had been reputed yery wealthy, but-when the brothers had 
thronged to take possession of his belongings for the church, 
all they found was a modest sum of gold and some worthless 
trinkets, though they ransacked every corner of the house and 
even pried up the floors. 

Grumbling over the damage they had done, the landlord 
rehearsed the story, already familiar gossip to Peregil, that 
nobody cared to rent the house now because it was said that the 
miserly friar could still be heard in it all night, counting money. 

Peregil dissimulated, driving a hard bargain. However, 
getting the best terms he could, he finally made an agreement 
with the landlord which was duly drawn up, signed and wit- 
nessed before a royal notary. Then he moved his family into 
the entresuelo, where the children’s continual hubbub would 
have laid any priestly ghosts that might have been stalking 
about, Peregil let them romp to their hearts’ content, haying 
business of importance to attend to himself. 
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It was not a difficult task for him to unearth the treasure, 
as he was daily engaged with trowel, mortar, and stone in 
repairs to the house itself. He carefully removed the laden 
tapayans from the vault and provided them safe storage else- 
where. Then he began gradually to avail himself of the lucky 
‘windfall. 

First he took a short journey, and explained his sudden ac- 
cess of wealth to his better half by saying that a legacy had 
fallen to him, left by an unele in Spain. If his words did not 
satisfy her, his money did. But he made haste to put it into 
property. For a suitable residence, he purchased a house on 
calle Muralla, or Wall street; Then he acquired a farm, for 
well he knew that. houses and lands were real, while money * 
might melt away, as \it often did. Remembering the church in 
his affluence, as he had appealed to it in his poverty, he made 
various gifts to the religious orders and gave liberally to the 
poor—not forgetting his old companions. 

The money might have been originally filehed from the 
church, he did not know; anyway, to liberal tithes the church 
was entitled. Indeed the hord had fallen into good hands in 
the worthy Peregil, who knew how to appreciate it and not 
allow it to dazzle him. 

Very naturally, he elevated his standard of living. He 
wore better clothes, his daughters were provided with decent 
dowries and his sons set up in careers of their own. No longer 
was the price of garbanzos haggled over in the market by his 
stout wife, for she now was above that sort of thing and wore 
the highest combs and the finest mantillas in Manila, Persona 
grata to the church, Peregil became in time a pillar of society, 
a gentleman of consequence. But he was never happier than 
when twanging his guitar to the tune of No Me Mates and other 
favorites of his bygone days, when the problem of winning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow had been the burning ques- 
tion of his life. 
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In recompense to the friar, he had many masses said for 
the latter’s soul, designating him his benefactor and mention- 
ing no name. His wife so magnified the story of the legacy 
that many persons came to believe in time that Peregil must 
be a scion of either the Mendozas or Medinas, the best families 
of Spain. Her love of gossip had not abated with the acquisi- 
tion of a fortune. 

The fortune, too, caused his nickname of Peregil to be quick- 
ly dropped, and his neighbors were soon respectfully saluting 
him as Don Pedro Gil. But his head was not turned. No man 
kmew better than he the truth of the old Castilian proverb: 
Cuando hay dinero, soy Don Taomds; pero cuando no hay, soy 
Tomas, nada mds? When there is money, I am Don Tomas; 
but when there is\noné, I am simply Tomas. Though his de- 
elining years were made very pleasant by his lucky strike, after 
so many years of drudging poverty, he always remained very 
discreet about the money, He never revealed the source of his 
fortune until he was on his death-bed, and then only to his el- 
dest son, cautioning him also to be disereet and to conserve 
the wealth of the family carefully. He died in the odor of 
sanctity, a model father, a model Christian, and a model master 
mason, 


_, NOTE;— Some who read the manuscript of this book critically, though? this piece, so 
evidently plagiarizing Irving, should be omitted. But for the reasons set forth in the preface, 
which ought, it is felt, to absolve Mr. Hill at least from criminal intent, it was decided to over+ 
rule the judgment of these friends and run the piece with the rest.—Ed, 


XXVI 
THE CROSS SINISTER 


an old retired captain of infantry, one of the inudlidos, 

as the Spaniards call them, had his residence within the 
walls of old Manila. It was on calle Santa Lucia, the street 
that takes its name from the day in the year 1600, on which the 
redoubtable de Morga somehow’ managed to float ashore on his 
mattress after his engagement, with the Dutch privateer com- 
mander, Van Voort. It\was Santa Lucia’s day, and that the 
city was not taken and sacked by the audacious Dutch pirates 
was considered a‘miraculous deliverance. 

A small pension from the Spanish crown enabled Don Alon- 
so to support his family. \ To be sure, it was not a large family. 
They were only four, Don Alonso and his wife, Dofia Saturnina, 
their daughter, a very) sprightly ereature, Sefiorita Incz, and 
an ancient and distant relative, Dofa Paula, not by amy means 
too old to indulge in some sly misehief-making at Don Alonso’s 
expense if opportunity offered. Dofia Saturnina was stern and 
domineering; where her husband was concerned, her arms were 
always akimbo and her temper ready primed for the match, At 
the time our story begins she was, of course, no longer young. 
Her figure was not one to take pride in, and it was rendered 
the more corpulent by her fondness for rich sweets and wines. 
According to gossip, however, her reign over her husband had 
begun rather early. 

In the small parish back in Spain where they were married, 
there was a miraculous well, the waters of which, if drunk by 
one newly married, were supposed to give power to rule over 
one’s household. It was said that immediately after the nup- 
tial benediction had been pronounced, Don Alonso left his 


|: the latter part of the 18th century, Don Alonso Pacheco, 
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bride at the altar and ran hastily to the well to drink. Dofa 
Saturnina was not so easily outwitted. She had procured a 
bottle of the water before leaving for the church, and concealed 
it beneath her wedding veil. She now availed herself of it and 
drank while Don Alonso ran. 

One of Don Alonso’s trials was that his stout wife was 
very devout. Her confessor regularly had from her all the : 
captain’s secrets and small pecadillos as well as her own, and 
she always appeared greatly horrified when her embarrassed 
husband complained of the indisereet bounds of her devotions. 
The silence of Dofia Paula\upon such occasions convinced Don 
Alonso that he had no support from her. As to his daughter 
Inez, she was just at the age when a lover is the most im- 
portant thing in life, and nothing else matters. In her position 
as a sort of general factotum. and duenna to Inez, Doha Paula 
was quite safe from \the ire of jeither party in the frequent 
wordy quarrels. Whatever may be said of Spanish pride, and 
much may be said for it, in Spanish households there is a sur- 
prising freedom from restraint. Dependents do not feel the 
haughtiness that may dominate elsewhere, and they need not 
be obsequious, 

In the matter of a suitor for his daughter’s hand, Don 
Alonso had made a tactical error. He had already declared 
his choice, the son of an old comrade-in-arms living on calle Ca- 
bildo; and of course it fell out, as quite naturally it would, that 
the young man, Don Toribio, was not pleasing to Inez and was 
unaeceptable to her mother. He had, they argued, neither 
career hor expectations. His suit did not prosper, the captain 
was once more exasperated at the perversity of his family. 
After violently conning the question over, he determined that 
for onee he should stand his ground; the family arrayed against 
him and things were soon on a war basis. Don <Alonso’s ac- 
quaintance with siege and onfall, sally and ambush was pro- 
found; a limp, a crippled hand, a torso amply scarred, memen- 
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tos of many hand-to-hand encounter, were full warrant to 
the crown in decreeing him a pension; for where Spanish arms 
had contended in the eastern seas during the last half of the 
18th century, there Don Alonso had been, a gallant cavalier 
at the head of his men. 

Trophies of conflict adorned the walls of his home, 
the trabuco, pistols, and halberds; on his daily afternoon pro- 
menades he earricd his trusty toledo sword, with its plain ivory 
hilt and its supple steel blade. But pose and strut and expos- 
tulate as he might, his women remained firm against Don To- 
ribio’s marrying Inez. They would not surrender, 

His choler rose still more when he found their choice to be 
a young medical student in Santo Tomas university. Like all 
soldiers, he had an undyimg hatred for men of the quill and 
parchment, with whom ‘he readily catalogued students of law 
or medicine; so, when, the student was encouraged while Don 
Toribio was contemned, the failing old captain felt the first 
twinges of apoplexy. | 

Don Ricardo was the student’s name. He was a boisterous 
young fellow, of a good family in distressed circumstances, 
dependent upon the galleon trade to give them a scanty ex- 
istence, for their share in the trade was very small and the 
risks of every voyage were very grave indeed. However, when 
Don Ricardo should have his diploma from the university there 
would be patients enough, whether his remedies were good or 
ill, All would then be well, and he soon rich. He was, more- 
over, violently in love with Inez and as much set upon having 
her for wife as he was upon haying ancient old Santo Tomas for 
his alma mater. With the one ambition, Don Alonso was not 
concerned; the other he was still resolved to thwart by what 
means he could. 

In those days the University of Santo Tomas was the prin- 
cipal seat of learning in the Islands. It was founded in 1605, 
long before any institution of its type in America. Its profes- 
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sors, of the regular clergy, were resplendent in green togas 
trimmed with scarlet. They enjoyed many privileges, while 
the graduates were the foremost men of the colony—often called, 
by the Spaniards of those old times, the Republic, probably 
from the church’s predominant participation in its affairs, deci- 
ded by the votes and councils of the friar communities. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. The course of Don 
Ricardo’s love not running smooth, his thoughts strayed more 
to the possession of Inez as wife than possession of a diploma 
from Santo Tomas; his medical studies suffered from his mel- 
ancholy; Inez was a lodestar that drew his mind away from 
the art of Galen and Hippocrates; she was indeed a ravishing 
Spanish beauty and could not. fail to turn the head of any youth 
upon whom her ‘beauty ‘beamed with graciousness. 

But Don Alonso was éver on guard. When Don Ricardo 
would go in the evening with his) guitar to pour out his soul 
beneath Inez’s window, it was never a dainty white scarf that 
beckoned over the casement, but always the angrily bobbing 
nighteap of the old captain, who would aecept no parley. How- 
ever, Inez found ways of communicating with her lover, who 
was never allowed to grow really disheartened. As to her 
father, she endeavored in vain to soothe his feelings with his 
favorite dishes, prepared by her own dainty hands, that be- 
seeched him with caresses when he expressed appreciation. All 
this had no more effect than the gentle admonitions of the 
genial friar, the father confessor of the family.. So, all else 
failing, strategem was resolved upon. 

It was arranged betwen Dofia Saturnina and Don Ricardo 
at one of their apparently casual street meetings, and the first 
steps were that both mother and daughter assumed a martyr 
attitude in Don Alonso’s presence, quite upsetting him with 
their remonstrances. Dofia Saturnina prophesied that the 
wrath of the holy ehurch would fall upon him for his bitterness; 
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the stocky friar, made privy to the scheme, added his warning 
to weight the argument. 

The family worshiped at San Agustin chureh. Like all 
good Spanish Catholic families, they rarely missed a morn- 
ing mass; and anyway, they were always especially admonished 
by the deep tones of the organ and the shrill voices of the 
tiples, plainly to be heard on calle Santa Lucia. After the 
atrategem had been planned, Dofia Saturnina made it a point 
to enter the church first, her usual custom in any case, to dip 
her fingers in the font near the portal and give her hand to 
Don Alonso, who would touch, her finger tips and make the 
sign of the cross, as do millions of good Christians every day. 

Habit is of course.a part of life itself; upon this invariable 
habit Don Rieardé liad based his strategem. 

Next morning when the family returned from mass, all 
pointed to Don Alonso with expressions of dismay and pre- 
tended horror. On his forehead was the faint outline of a cross, 
in black, A mirror revealed the truth of-all they said. Plainly 
worried, Don Alonoso tried to pass it off as a joke. They all 
said with one voice it was not, and that it was a visitation. 
Next morning, the same thing happened, and the following 
morning, Sunday, as well. Don Alonso consulted his closest 
friends, who referred him to the learned clergy. But the clergy 
could explain nothing, nor allay his fears. Consensus of opinion 
among them was that Don Alonso had committed some terrible 
sin, and that this was a divine visitation in consequence of it: 
the cross sinister appeared only after he had been to mass, out- 
wardly in a state of grace but inwardly bearing rancor in his 
heart. 

Truth was that Don Alonso was old. Worry quickly led 
him to fear. When Dofia Saturnina perceived it, she inti- 
mated that the black cross might be a warning from heaven 
itself for him to withdraw his opposition to Don Ricardo. 
Again her husband’s anger overcame him, but next morning 
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the cross sinister reappeared and the lamentations of the fam- 
ily were renewed. Don Alonso’s neighbors, knowing nothing of 
the strategem, began making their own conjectures; even his 
old military cronies began shunning his company; no longer 
could he visit them, and over a generous glass of Valdepeiias 
or Rioja review the old campaigns: 

It was too much. Don Alonso abandoned his custom of 
a daily pasco and became low in spirit, At length he capitulated 
outright: he walked in constant fear and had quite lost his 
appetite, 

Don Ricardo, apprised quickly enough of all that happened, 
now renewed his serenades, and his adored Inez was no longer 
forbidden to drop-a rose or sampaguita blossom from the window 
and breathe her\love in sweet whispers over its grilled case- 
ment. The wedding,soon came, and all went happily with the 
young couple; the eyes of the jovial father confessor twinkled 
as he blessed them. \ The great bells of San Agustin chimed 
their merriest, sounding out the glad tidings to all Manila. 
There was a banquet and a ball at Don Alonso's house on Santa 
Lucia, Fandangos and jotas and carifiosas were danced with 
all yivaciousness and grace in honor of the groom in his braided 
tight garments and the bride in her rustling silks and gorgeous 
mantilla. Toasts without number were drunk, the fiddle, the 
guitar, and the hautboy made the day noisy if not precisely 
harmonious, and long into the tranquil night the revelry lasted. 
The guests divided into groups: those who had memories and 
those who had hopes were equally gay, what with the wine and 
the musie and the beaming countenance of the father confessor. 

The secret of the happy ending was that Don Ricardo in 
his study of chemistry had learned certain of the properties of 
nitrate of silver. It was this that Dofia Saturnina touched to 
her fingers, and when she dampened them in the font and gave 
her hand to Don Alonso, of course the cross he made on his 
forehead was outlined in black. It may not have been quite 
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ethical, but Inez loved Don Ricardo no whit less for having the 
wit to think of it; and it was never gossiped about until Don 
Alonso had gone to a brave soldier’s just reward in another 
and less quizzical world, where, if there are windmills, they 
need not be contended against. 


XXVIL 
A KNIGHT OF CALATRAVA 


T the beginning of the seventeenth century the Count of 
A consveate surnamed de Guzman, dwelt in the castle of his 
estate, himself very old and the estate very much run 
down. His two sons, Marcos, the elder, and Bartolomé, dwelt 
with him, and also the orphan daughter, Adela, of a neighbor- 
ing noble family, to whom the good count was guardian. Adela 
had been left an orphan when, she was still a mere child, the 
castle seemed always to have been her home and the count as 
much her fatheras he was the father of the boys. She never 
thought of disobeying him\ or of questioning his authority in 
anything; according to the customs of the age, it would have 
been very surprising, had her will been otherwise. But though 
she had grown up as a sister of the boys, there was no blood 
relationship, no bar to marriage. In due time, therefore, Adela 
was betrothed to the heir, Don Marcos. 
_ “Must it be so, sir?’’ she asked timidly when the count 
apprised her of his plans. 

“Surely,’? he said, ‘It must. But why do you ask, my 
daughter ?”’ 

‘Because I do not love Marcos, sir.’”’ 

“So! You do not love Marcos?”’ 

“No, not that way, sir.”’ 

“Then whom, pray, do you love?’ 

“Bartolomé.’” 

Bartolomé was only a little older than Adela, their likes 
were the same; indeed they had grown to love each other, and 
had mutually confessed it. However, Bartolomé, no more than 
the gentle Adela, would not oppose his father’s will; and he 
could but agree that to marry Adela to Marcos was wise, how- 
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ever cruel, since to Don Marcos would go the title and estate, 
while he should have nothing. So he steeled himself to reason 
with Adela. 

“T have nothing to offer you but love,’’ he explained ten- 
derly. 

“Alas, it is enough,”’ she assured him. ‘‘Oh, more than 
enough, Bartolomé, if your father would but relent.’ 

But his father would not, so nothing could be done. His 
father reasoned that the title, castle and estate were permanent 
things and that thus he was doing the best he could for the 
pretty and obedient Adela, whilst the love between her and Bar- 
tolomé was only puppy love and would pass like a shower on the 
mountains, He reiterated his decision, the betrothal should be 
proclaimed, andthe wedding should take place when Don 
Marcos came back from the wars. The count paused in his 
musings, and gazed ‘out of the window; and in the distance, on 
the rugged hills of Aragon, a shower was passing, 

“So!” exclaimed the count, shrugging wisely. ‘So it will 
pass, like a shower on the mountains.’’ To him the shower 
was almost a favorable omen, a sign set in the heavens. It was 
the summer of 1617. Bartolomé and Adela had romped light- 
heartedly together through their last springtime. 

In the autumn, Don Mareos rode off to the wars in Flan- 
ders; his king was engaged in the campaigns of that turbulent 
cockpit of Burope, and the continent trembled on the eve of the 
Thirty Years War. Bartolomé, too, rode away, though not to 
Flanders. He had left home before Mareos, in fact as soon as 
he learned there was no hope for him, and had gone to fight 
the Moors in Africa. 

“What will you do?’’ he had asked. 

‘‘Like others,’’ she had replied, tugging at his stirrup and 
looking wistfully up, ‘‘I shall abide in a convent until love 
calls me to you or duty gives me to Marcos.’’ 
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“‘Not,’’ he said, ‘while father liyes. You must abide with 
him, he will be lonely.’’ 

“*Ves, while he lives I shall remain with him,’’ she said. 

But that winter he died. Adela could not get the news 
through to Mareos; such was the state of communications that 
neither brother had the means of corresponding with the other 
or with Adela, or she with them, She attended to the last 
honors alone, the Count of Consuegra was laid to rest with his 
fathers with all the solemn pomp of the chureh. But then the 
old castle grew lonely and unbearable, and its duties, with re- 
tainers in house and field, too onerous for Adela’s slender years. 
She was as indifferenttoward the patrimony as the brothers 
seemed to be, and, as nothing now barred the way, she sought 
the consolations ‘of religion, 

But she did not, take the final step, a gloomy world might 
miraculously brighten, ; 

News now came, ‘filtered slowly through three countries, 
that Don Marcos had heen severely wounded in one of the early 
battles of the war, and that he had died and been buried at 
Bruges. Dofia Adela mourned for him as for a brother, and 
sent the news on to Bartolomé in Africa—to the environs of 
Tripoli, where he was then fighting back the Moor, that Philip 
might say as proudly as Charles V: ‘‘ruler of Asia, Africa, and 
America.’’ Adela’s word of Marcos’s fatal mishap in Flanders 
was sent faithfully, but it never reached Bartolomé and the 
months dragged slowly by with no word from him. Weary 
of waiting, and in utter despair, thinking that perhaps the 
Moorish spear had done for Bartolomé what the heretic sword 
had done for Marcos, Adela went to Toledo and cloistered her- 
self with the nuns of Santa Clara, at last taking the final vows 
renouncing the world forever. 

She was now a bride of Christ. It was a world well lost, 
she thought; a world, for her, without happiness in all its days. 


BAMBOO ORGAN AT LAS PINAS 
The village of Las Pinas is a few n southwest of Manila on the highway to Cavite. 
The organ was bui a Recolleet He also built the organ in the Recolleet monastery 
chureh in the walled city, which still has 4 number of pipes eanstructed of bamboo. 
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In the comforting routine of fasting and prayer she would 
forget. 

Meanwhile Bartolomé was in a like predicament, hearing 
neither from Marcos nor from home, Through the still desert 
nights his imagination was vivid as to what might have 
happened. He did not know that his father was dead, nor that 
the news was that Marcos was dead on the field of honor; and 
he supposed. that the wedding had occurred, and that to go home 
would be to break his heart. He therefore made the impetuous 
decision to become a knight of Calatrava, These famous knights 
were a semi-military, semi-monastic order, vowed alike to celibacy 
and to war against the, Mohammedan infidel, him only, and 
him incessantly. Thus Bartolomé put his love of Adela aside 
sand eut the ties ofthe “past, 

On her part, Adela’ heakd with utter joy the news from the 
Philippines that nuns were wanted |there, that lacking them the 
monks looked upon the newly prctay Christian land in the East 
as ‘‘a garden without flowers.’’ And so, when Mother Sor 
Geronima said she would go and asked for volunteers, Adela 
was prompt to join her; she wished to go far away. With Ge- 
ronima and the others she came accordingly to the Philippines, 
arriving, after two dreary years of voyaging, in 1621, and im- 
muring herself in the cloister which stands today on calle Ca- 
bildo as it stood then, when the good Don Pedro Chaves and his 
spouse gave it and prepared it for the nuns’ habitation. Two 
dreary years of voyaging, while the Mayflower journeyed and 
returned; but the Mayflower voyagers, staunch as their hearts 
were, were going to a new world to make themselves a glorious 
and triumphant part of it, and these young nuns were going to 
the oldest part of a very old world, to the farthest limits of 
the Orient, to be examples of extreme Christian renunciation— 
from cloistered walls in Toledo to cloistered walls in Manila. 

All along the way they were treated with the most gallant 
devotion. 
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But Don Marcos was not dead after all, He had only 
been gravely wounded, not fatally, and, with a prolonged period 
of convalescence, had recovered, But he could not fight in 
Flanders anymore; as a soldier he was done. In gratitude 
to Providence for his life, he made the choice of the times, to 
men of his noble caste, forsaking the sword and taking the vows 
of the cross in the aristocratic Augustinian order. With no 
knowledge of Adela beyond the fact that she was a nun of 
Santa Clara, with no inkling that she was in Manila, in due time 
he too came to the city with one of the galleon missions. But 
she knew it not, he was only Fray Marcos among the passengers, 
and the proud name of de Guzman was known only in the annals 
of the order. Also,‘as her order is under the protection of the 
Franciscans, not, the \Augustimians, she had not even that at- 
tenuated contact with him that would have come of his being as- 
signed as vicar at the convent.They were near yet far apart. 

Adela was no méan artist in oils, and often consoled herself 
at the easel, where she painted many of the sacred pictures 
that still adorn the walls of the convent. Following a custom 
born of an illiterate age, instead of signing or initialing these 
pictures she painted her miniature in the lower left-hand corner 
of each, and some were hung in the chapel, The miniature 
showed her in the act of adoration. So she spent her days, 
worshiping in her inmost heart an earthly love that bore the 
name Bartolomé. 

The lost Bartolomé! Now a melancholy and heroic figure, 
he retuned home from Tripoli, to find his brother reported 
dead, and his sweetheart of other days gone as a cloistered nun 
to the Philippines. That Marcos was not dead, but with the 
Augustinians, the old retainers on the estate did not know, 
Bartolomé was to learn this later. As there were Mohammedans 
to fight in the Philippines and as there would therefore be work 
for his knightly sword, as, too, Adela was there, he decided to 
follow her and offer his services to the royal governor, Don 
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Juan Nifio de Tabora. So he did, arriving in Manila with only 
his sword, a jewel or two, the accouterments of a soldier, and 
his long white tunie with a green cross on the left breast, the 
insignia of the knights of Calatrava, who took vows both of poy- 
erty and celibacy. 

For a time he was lodged miserably on calle Cabildo, quite 
near the Santa Clara convent, but later the Boxemar found 
him a better lodging on calle Cruzadas. 

Of the existence of his brother, Fray Marcos, he was still 
ignorant, but that gray-haired Augustinian knew him from the 
name he bore and lost no tine in hunting him up. It was a 
sad yet joyful reunion. \ Bartolomé rejoiced that Marcos lived. 
Marcos, astonished to learn that Adela was in Manila, wept 
that he had been the cause. of such a tragie lovers’ separation; 
for the count had hid reason to know the sturdy quality of his 
elder son’s chivalry) and. had never let him know how matters 
stood between Adela\and\ Bartolomé. Alas, when he had been 
betrothed, his head was more occupied with thoughts of valor 
on the field than of dallying with affections of woman. Both 
brothers recognized that all had been in the hands of the 
stern count, their father, and it was not through themselves 
this had come to pass. Don Bartolomé visited his brother’s 
monastery, but did not worship at St. Paul’s preferring the 
humble chapel of the nunnery where he could distinguish 
Adela’s voice in the choir behind the lattice. 

A silent and devout man, he knew they could never be 
reunited upon earth; his vows and hers were equally binding. 
Only death could release them. 

But he saw the painting of the Virgin of Sorrows in the 
chapel, recognized the miniature, and longed to possess the can- 
vas. It would serve him as a holy picture and as a memento 
of lost happiness. But he dared not communicate with the 
painter, either by word of mouth or by letter; he could not 
stoop at the turnstile, or kneel at the locutorio, and talk with 
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her within, for the rules were rigid and the canons forbade. 
She was the bride of Christ, he the soldier of the cross; so it 
would be forever. 

Bartolomé had not contrived to get the picture when fresh 
encounters with the Moros called him out of Manila. Governor 
Tabora sent him with a picked contingent to the fort of La 
Caldera, where he was soon in the midst of that epic warfare 
waged by Christian and Moslem for three centuries on land 
and sea. One of the most famous engagements led by Don 
Bartolomé was subsequent to the Christians’ attack on the for- 
tified cotta of Sultan Ahmed, Buisan of Malanao, on the inland 
lake of that name. His small but compact force was made up 
of veterans so few.in numbers that the Moros were tempted 
to proffer open, combat. With blare of gongs and rattle of 
drums, both parties.advanced ito attack. Don Bartolomé, know- 
ing his foree was vidiewlously small to match blades with the 
hordes of Moros, had stationed his arquebusiers, under the 
command of Margerino and Rodolfo of Flanders, an old cam- 
paigner, so as to command both the enemy’s flanks. Now the 
Castilian phalanx advanced upon the foe, and it was sword 
and kris for it, The impact of barong and kampilan on breast- 
plate and morion sounded like a seore of armorer’s smithies. 
War eries half uttered turned to screams, blood flowed under- 
foot like water—to turn rapidly into black pools in the torrid 
sun. “‘Santiago y Christu!’’ shouted Don Bartolomé and his 
followers, and the Moros, ‘‘Allah! Allah!’’ 

Mohammed has his martyrs no less than Christ. 

But on this field even the juramentados saw nothing but 
ignoble death in facing the close formation of deadly Christian 
swords and shields, with the crossfire of the arquebusiers sweep- 
ing them with a terrible hail of lead at close quarters. The high 
line of the fierce struggle was heaped with the dead, the Mo- 
ros in ratio of three to one to the Christians. The Moros had 
erred in striving to mateh superior arms and discipline with 
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mere numbers and willing valor. The retreat became a rout, 
the victors redoubling their exertions. The devout Spaniards 
maintained that this day Santiago fought side by side with 
them, and that the Holy Mother stooped from heaven and threw 
dust in the eyes of the unbelievers. In short, and in simple 
truth, Don Bartolomé, the Knight of Calatrava, stood master 
of the field; at a great loss, to be sure, but in the first open com- 
bat the Moro of the Philippines ever engaged in with the Span- 
iard, if not the last. He found there was too much to lose, man 
to man, and too much to gain in the usual ambush and onfall. 
Nor did he fail of admiring the Spaniard’s courage. To 
the victorious knight the sultaii sent the Hand of Islam as a 
token of valor. The ‘hand was wrought in solid gold and gar- 
nished with earnelians and pearls.. A curious gift to an enemy, 
as the hand is a Mohammedan symbol in which the five fin- 
gers denote the five Islamic virtues of fasting, pilgrimages, ab- 
lution, almsgiving, and implacable war against the Christian 
infidel !—the identical virtnes, in fact, exalted by the Order of 
Calatrava! Such were the combats in which Bartolomé en- 
gaged for the honor of his king and the glory of his order. 
At the close of the campaign he returned to Manila, to 
worship once more at the chapel of the nunnery, and resolved 
to have Adela’s painting of the Virgin of Sorrows at all cost. 
To this end he sold his seanty belongings, save his tunic and 
cloak, his harness and the Hand of Islam. The little sum he 
received for it all looked pitiful enough in his cavernous 
leather wallet. However, it would never be more; so he gath- 
ered it up and went to the chapel, his plan being to leave it 
on the altar as an offering and to take away the picture in its 
stead, * He had found a locksmith who furnished him with a 
duplicate key to the chapel door leading to Cabildo, two golden 
coins being the payment. The services began and ended, and 
the worshipers departed; all saye Bartolomé, who slipped, un- 
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seen in the dim evening light, into one of the confessionals and 
closed the shutters behind him, 

Here he waited. Soon a key turning in a rusty lock told him 
the sacristan was leaving, that he was now alone in the chapel. 
Silence reigned with that supreme quiet peculiar to deserted 
churches, monasteries, and graveyards—a silence as of the 
grave, they say, In his dark and cramped retreat, as hour fol- 
lowed hour the patient Bartolomé murmured ave marias and 
pater-nosters; and with the stroke of midnight came the burst of 
harmony from the invisible choix. One voice, Adela’s, soared 
above the rest beautifully. Agnus Dei qui peccata tollis mundi, 
they sang: Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins of the world! 

Are religion and its curbing exercises a refuge for the 
hopelessly disconsolate? So thought the gentle nun and her 
knight. 

Presently the melody died away. A distant murmur told 
of the litany nightly ‘chanted by the nuns. This ceased, and 
again a silence as of something palpable closed round the wait- 
ing knight, who, with a final prayer, emerged from the eramp- 
ed confessional and laid his gift of coins upon the altar, dimly 
visible by its guardian light. Now he crossed swiftly to the 
painting, ripped it from its frame with a few swift dagger 
strokes, rolled it up hurriedly and hid it in the folds of his 
voluminous cloak. Then, tiptoeing to the door, he unlocked 
and opened it carefully and let himself into the deserted street. 
There was a watchman on duty, it is true, but this poor sereno 
was of course sound asleep. Bartolomé walked swiftly past 
him toward his lodgings in calle Cruzadas. Other than the 
sleeping watchman, he had observed no one. 

However, a man huddled in an aleove of the Cabildo had 
observed him, and, wondering to see a cloaked figure htirrying 
along at this hour of the night and evidently guarding some- 
thing of great value, had stealthily followed him and noted 
the whereabouts of his house for future reference. 
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This man was the mestizo, Lucas el Tuerto, or Luke the 
One-Eyed, a notorious desperado who had just spent three 
years at the oars of one of His Majesty’s galleys, then used 
by the governor in Manila to keep in touch with the presidios 
of Zamboanga, Taytay, and Tandag. A small man of apelike 
build, he had the long arms and short legs signifying the 
crooked soul in a distorted body. One eye was out; the other 
flickered viciously from a face whose broad flat nose and wide 
cheek bones denoted the Malay in his complex. Living wholly 
by his wits, he was a veritable beast of prey; and he it was 
who followed the knight home with the purpose of robbing 
him at the earliest opportunity. 

The strange news. was\out\ next day. The abstraction of the 
holy painting waS-a source of wonder. It could not be termed 
a theft, for the money left\on the altar was more than a fair 
price for it, But diligent search| failed to discover it, since 
Don Bartolomé, fearful of its beimg seen, had that very night, 
after fondly viewing ‘the lineaments and handiwork of his be- 
loved, taken apart his great cloak and sewn the picture securely 
in the lining, there to remain until such time as he could 
safely place it in his humble oratory. It was December 2, 
1627, ten years from the happy ones of youth in Aragon, And 
did the devout little artist surmise that her masterpiece had 
been taken by Bartolomé? Did fleshly longing rise above spir- 
itual devotion, or inform her womanly instinct that his last 
‘poor gift was all he had to offer for her miniature? No one 
knew, or will know. Six days later she died, and the nuns 
who mourned her believed that it was a fatal grief over 
the loss of the picture; so that Mother Geronima ordered all 
the other pictures taken down from the chapel walls and hung 
inside the nunnery. 

Under the granite flags the gentle girl of Aragon found a 
last resting place, and surcease from consuming loves and sor- 
rows and desperate devotion, 
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Hunger and eupidity soon drove Lucas el Tuerto to his 
contemplated crime. Three nights after he trailed Don Barto- 
lomé home, three nights before Adela died, he made his way 
into Bartolomé’s bare rooms. Awakened by his prowling, the 
knight hastily reached for his sword, close by his narrow cot, 
intending to repel the intruder; but Lucas el Tuerto, leaping 
upon him, stabbed him to death with his misericordia—the long 
Spanish dagger given the name of mercy in the language which 
softens the names even of evil things in its rounded syllables. 
The dying knight formed a rude cross with his ebbing blood, 
repeated a credo, and, with a beloyed name on his lips, passed 
away; while Lucas cooly\ ransacked the room for treasure, 
finding only a few contemptible tomines and the gift from 
Sultan Ahmed Buisan, the Hand of Islam, which, with a mut- 
tered curse, he took as the reward of murder, fleeing with it 
to the maze of wretched. streets beyond the royal foundry where 
men of his ilk found ‘refuge and companionship. 

The obsequies for the murdered knight were held at St. 
Paul's, the Augustinian monastery chureh. They were most 
imposing, in full accordance with the rites of the church and 
the rules of the order of Calatrava. From this Adela may haye 
learned the truth: the market woman, at least, would surely 
gossip through the turnstile to the tornera on duty, who might 
have been Adela herself—and if not she, then another—and the’ 
gossip would surely spread swiftly through the nunnery, If 
she did learn, then her untimely death three days later was from 
a broken heart. Fray Marcos was the lone mourner at the obse- 
quies, though Governor Tabora himself was one of the pall- 
bearers. They wrapped the knight’s body in his military cloak, 
in the skirts of which was concealed Adela’s painting, and they 
buried him in the chapel of the nunnery, where he and the 
picture alike are long since dust. 

It is pleasant to believe that Adela resolved that day to fol- 
low him into the grave. 
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A most diligent search of the Walled City brought the 
murderer to light in a curious manner. The crime was thought 
to be the work of some fanatic Moro, a number of Moros being 
then in the city on one of their vain but frequent embassies 
from Mindanao, So all the Moros were on the lookout. The 
universal respect in which the knight was held as a soldier and 
a paladin of the church militant, so preyed upon Lucas el 
Tuerto’s conscience that he resolved to confess his crime in the 
hope of receiving absolution. The only object connecting him 
with the crime was the Hand of Islam, which, when the clamor 
had died down, he would dispose of. He was unaware that 
Fray Marcos was Don Bartolomé’s brother. 

Before the wide portals\of St. Paul’s he lingered for the sha- 
dows of evening, mustering up courage to enter. All the long 
afternoon he had lingered irresolute, but now he was in the 
church and signifying his\desire for a confessor. The message 
was taken to the monastery. Presently a step resounded on the 
tile floor and Fray Mareos entered from the sacristy and paced 
quietly toward a confessional, Entering it, he knelt and in- 
toned the usual Latin formula. But the guilty man remained 
silent so long that the priest said, kindly: 

“T am waiting, my son. Take courage. Confess to God, 
as only by doing so may you hope for mercy.”’ 

And after a moment or two more the man began his story 
in whispered accents, but soon gaining further courage he lifted 
his voice a little and told of the murder of the knight of Cala- 
trava in all details, mentioning the knight by name. Hardly 
had the words left his lips ere the little shutter-doors of the 
confessional flew open and Fray Marcos stood over the kneel- 
ing wretch, his fine and noble features burning with wrath. 

“You!’’ he gasped. ‘‘You murdered him! You....... 
Won. e239 »” he repeated, his hand uplifted as if he would 
have struck the culprit down. 
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What thoughts must have surged through him, What an 
irony of fate it was that he, of all the monastery, and all the 
ministers in Manila, should have been called to take this con- 
fession. His uplifted hand fell limply to his side, 

“But no,’’ he eried piteously. ‘‘Nothing can be done, 
Tt is under the seal of the confession!’” And presently, ‘“May 
God have merey on me, and on you!”* In the gloom of the 
vaulted church he fought it out with himself, the battle between 
the priest of God and the bereaved brother. ‘‘Unhappy man,” 
he was able to say at last to Lucas el Tuerto, ‘‘your sceret is 
safe with me! Go at once!’’\\ He gestured imperiously toward 
the open portals outlined upon the dusk. Through them the 
frightened Lueas. slonk, ‘hurriedly finding his way into calle 
Real and thence ‘to the obscurity of his hiding place—unblessed 
and unabsolved. ‘ 

Nor was retribution long! in |striking. He soon took the 
golden hand to a dealer'in Binondo whom he believed would 
buy it. Why not? It could/easily be melted and recast into 
small ingots, which could then be negotiated; and the jewels 
were worth something too, While the pawn broker, a wily 
Chinese, and Lucas el Tuerto were still hageling oyer the de- 
tails of their trade, a swarthy Malay entered the shop, his mar- 
tial swagger and hand-on-hip alertness bespeaking the chieftain 
and warrior. He was at once impressed with the object of the 
haggling, which he recognized for what it was, and asked a few 
questions on his own account, the verbal sparring soon convinc- 
ing him that Lucas el Tuerte had come by the Hand of Islam 
by foul means. He then withdrew from the shop and quietly 
waited outside, Here another Moro, of similar demeanor, joined 
him. They were the datus sent by the Sultan of Jolo to keep 
him advised of expeditions to be sent against him, The one in 
authority, who had entered the shop and beheld the sacred Hand 
of Islam in the unworthy possession of an infidel of low cha- 
racter, resolved to recover the token and return it to the Sultan, 
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he and the panditas being the only ones permitted to touch 
these holy symbols. 

Lucas el Tuerto came out of the shop, bearing the hand 
with him, no bargain having been struck that day. Lueas re- 
turned to the Walled City, crossing the Pasig in a banca pre- 
ciscly like the ones that ply there now. The Moros followed 
in another; and when he dodged into a low-portaled wineshop, 
the first Moro promptly followed him, telling the second to guard 
the door. Lucas el Tuerto, passing through the low, stone- 
flagged drinking apartment, entered a chamber at the rear 
of the place—more like a cell than a living room. Turning to 
close the door, he eame face to face with the tall datu, who had 
trailed him closely ‘and locked the door behind them. 

His stern glarice nonplussed Lucas el Tuerto, who realized 
he was no mean enemy and essayed to call for help; but his 
windpipe was suddenly grasped and his breath eut off as calm- 
ly as if it had been an aet-of courtesy. He was not prevented 
from drawing his misericordia.’ It flashed in his upraised hand, 
quivered a moment or two, as if about to fall, then remained 
fixed, its hostile purpose arrested by the powerful arm of the 
Moro, A moan of anguish now parted the lips of Lucas el 
Tuerto; the bones of his forearm were crushed into the flesh, 
the dagger tinkling harmlessly to the stone flagging. With a 
face unmoved and eruelly determined, the Moro raised the limp 
body and hurled it violently across the narrow room. It struck 
the stone wall, rebounded, then lay still, the head between the 
knees—a helpless, sprawling heap of clothes. From these rags 
the Moro retrieved the Hand of Islam, and, with calm demeanor 
and sure tread, left the room to its former occupant. 

The Hand of Islam, in due course, found its way back to 
Sultan Ahmed Buisan. 

But Fray Marcos mew nothing of this, and nothing of 
the passing of Lueas el Tuerto. On the other hand, the incident 
of the criminal’s confession, and the knowledge of his inability 
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to punish the wretch, preyed upon him every moment. He 
daily sank lower into a despond that the consolation of faith 
could not relieve. He resorted to rigid penance, but was unable 
to see why a merciful God had hurled such calamities upon his 
devout family. Continual brooding soon caused his death; on 
December 24, that same fatal December 1627, before the bells 
of the festival of the Nativity rang out, the high nave of St. 
Paul’s echoed to the strains of the Gregorian chant, sounded 
over the mortal remains of Fray Marcos; the actors in the fate- 
ful drama had therefore all passed away within a few days of 
each other, 

Strange is fate. 

These three children of Iberia had crossed a world to end 
their span of life within the walls of old Manila; the gray-haired 
Fray Marcos, though gray before his time, who, unwittingly, 
stood in the path of happiness that beckoned the other two; 
the gentle Sister Adela, with her life of renunciation, and the 
no less despairing Don Bartolomé, Knight of Calatrava. 
Strange indeed is fate, 


XXVIII 
THE FIVE CAPTAINS OF THE SAN GERONIMO 


y— OLLOWING up the discovery of the Philippines and the 
F first cireumnavigation of the globe, some forty years 
later Spain sent the Adelantado Legaspi to found a col- 
ony in this distant archipelago. Here her indomitable soldiers 
and devout priests unveiled the secrets of the Spice Islands, 
mapped the unknown seas, pierced the forests, built forts and 
churehes in honor of the king, and ‘‘for the greater glory of 
God’’, The Spanislt dominion existent for four hundred years 
has become a memory, of the past, but the dusty records still 
speak of eyents, noy, forgotten, upon which hinged the fate of 
the only Christian country in-the Orient—the Philippines. 

As to the eventful voyage of the San Geronimo, we can 
easily imagine the effect its nonarrival would have had on that 
struggling handful of pioneers under the stern Legaspi in 
their stockade at Cebu. Had it failed to arrive with its much- 
needed supplies and men, it is doubtful if the colony would 
have held out. On June 1, 1565, Legaspi sent his second ship, 
or capitana, with Felipe de Saleedo, his grandson, and the monk- 
navigator Andres de Urdaneta, to Mexico for succor for his 
little band of conquistadores. After a lucky voyage they landed 
at Navidad in October, the dispatches were delivered to the 
viceroy, and provisions made for the relief of the colony. 

Amongst the papers presented by young Felipe de Salcedo, 
was an accusation against the pilot Lope Martin who had sailed 
with Loaisa and was conversant to some extent with the Pacific 
traverses. This man, a crafty, ambitious, and self-sceking indi- 
vidual, had deserted Legaspi, and, taking with him the charts 
of the expedition, had returned to Mexicc expecting a reward 
commensurate with his treachery—which very naturally was not 
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forthcoming. The viceroy ordered that the galleon San Ge- 
ronimo, then lying at Acapulco, should be sent with the needed. 
supplies and a complement of soldiers without delay, which, in 
those procrastinating times, meant many months. She was hast- 
ily fitted out, and for her commander Don Pedro Sanchez, 
Pericon de Tarifa, a captain of infantry was chosen, His son 
Diego, a handsome youth was made alferez, personal aide to 
Don Pedro, Second in command, or sargento mayor, was Don 
Ortiz de Mosquera, an old, experienced soldier of Peru. The 
pilot chosen was the same Lope Martin whose unworthy conduct 
to Legaspi ought to have earned him a prison sentence, but as 
he was the only man available, a safe-conduet was given him and 
he accepted the post, an important one at that period and one 
that carried considerable pecuniary reward. This appointment 
was especially unwise under the cireumstances, but as dispateh 
was the word, he tool up his post on the galleon, 

There was a erew of nearly one hundred and fifty. The 
sailors, sun-browned and wind-wrinkled hailed from Cadiz, Car- 
thagena, and the hardy Vascongada coasts; the soldiers, many 
of whom had served under Pizarro, Almagro, and Pedro de Val- 
divia, others of whom had seen service in Flanders, had their 
complement of arquebusiers, erossbow-men, gunners, and pike- 
men eager to seek new worlds, the vanguard of a quickened age, 
No broken courtiers or scions of nobility were they, but an iron- 
scarred company, inured to privation, with the credulity of 
children and the courage of demi-gods. They believed in devil- 
haunted seas, flying islands, sirens, sea-serpents, and fountains 
that renewed perpetual youth. Mingled with these urged by 
the extravagances of hope and the fever of ambition, were the 
restless, the avaricious, and the discontented. 

There were no fine lines about the San Geronimo. Both 
bow and stern resembled the halves of an orange, a high bow 
and a still higher castellated poop, from which rose the tower- 
ing lanterns, were divided by a low waisted deck, which gave 
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the erew scarcely space enough to manipulate the sails, great 
square expanses decorated with the cross of Malta, St. John, or 
of the Christ, while over all flapped the standard of Castile, 
quartered with its lions and towers. Few Pacifie galleons of 
that day exceeded seven hundred tons, and they carried heavy 
complements of men who were little concerned about adequate 
breathing space in the fetid forecastles. The provisions were 
casks of flinty biseuit, bales of dry stockfish, garbanzos, coarse 
flour and charqui (jerked) beef, oil, and the commonest of 
wines, \ 

They left Acapulco. to the booming of salutes. Passing 
the twin headlands they stood out into the vast Pacific. The 
old nao sailed through’ tranquil seas, leaving a foamy wake to 
the Imown, and breasting bravely the unknown. When great 
calms came her sails fell idle, pennon and standard drooped low, 
while the mariners whistled for San Antonio, the patron saint 
of gentle breezes, for ‘relief. Then the trade winds blew, and 
the ship drove on through jeweled nights under richer stars 
than those of Iberia, to be followed by roseate dawns, and a 
reaching for far horizons, The only lands they expected to 
raise were the Barbados, the Carolines as we now know them. 
Many are mere atolls, the haunts of terns, frigate birds, and that 
pilgrim of the ocean wastes—the giant albatross. 

Once upon the high seas, a quarrel arose between the cap- 
tain and his second in command. From some trifling cause it 
soon became dangerously magnified as is too often the case with 
feuds at sea. The ship’s crew was divided into two factions, 
Mosquera’s the second officer’s, being the larger. The old vete- 
ran voiced his grievance openly, and, being possessed of a sol- 
dier’s rough eloquence, drew the greater part of the company 
with him. Like so many of the Castilians of that day, his grudge 
meant more to him than king, honor, duty, or friendship. It 
is amongst human prodigies that antagonisms flourish, even 
under conditions dictating harmony and union to preserve life. 
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Two men in an open boat, lips parched with thirst, will fall on 
each other and fight to the death. Two castaways on a desert 
isle whose end is only a matter of time, will avoid each other 
and live on opposite sides of their prison, Animals do not do 
this, nor birds nor reptiles—only man. It was inevitable that 
there should be antagonism on board the San Geronimo between 
the courtly captain with assured pride and the bearded, bluff 
veteran Mosquera with no pretensions except a belief in his ex- 
perience and efficiency, There was too the malevolent Martin 
the pilot, who possessed the cunning brain, vindictive passions, 
and tortuous ambitions.that stop at no obstacle to attain their 
ends, 

Dissention was cleverly seized upon by the pilot who was 
expectant of punishment from! the stern Legaspi in spite of the 
safe-conduct he held. He proposed to Mosquera that his party 
seize the San Gerontnio, divert it from its yoyage to the Philip- 
pines, and become corsairs and prey upon the junks off the 
coasts of Cathay and Zipangu. He drew brilliant pictures of 
the gold and precious stones to be wrested from those fabled 
regions of Oriental opulence, These once procured, they could 
pass the Horn, proceed to France and England, and live upon 
the proceeds of their booty. Mosquera, a disciple of Pizarro, 
was not averse to the scheme at all, and the wily pilot circulated 
amongst his matelots—or matlows, as the English later called 
them—exciting their cupidity and making firm allies of the dis- 
satisfied and individualistic of the erew. 

As it was, he daily inflamed the passions of the touchy 
Mosquera against Don Pedro, the commander, and his son, until 
he aroused him to that pitch which only blood can assuage. On 
board the galleon was a fine blooded horse, the property of Don 
Pedro, which he was taking as a gift to Legaspi. It was his 
special pride and he had gone to some expense to provide for 
it in the eramped quarters of the nao, where space was at a 
premium. This animal was now killed, a piece of vengeance 
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exceuted with such art that not even the strictest investigation 
could bring the eulprit to light. The historian says rumor had 
it that Lope Martin accomplished this by using a compass nee- 
dle, Anyway, feeling between Mosquera and Sanchez beeame 
more strained than ever. The flesh of the horse was divided 
amongst the erew, who welcomed it as a change from the boiled 
garbanzos and fish. 

Both Martin and Mosquera became daily more insolent to 
the captain and his adherents; but he bore with them not desir- 
ing to cause further bad blood, Knowing this, the two conspir- 
ators decided to put their scheme into effect, and to kill San- 
chez and his son to‘further their design. Mosquera, with the 
aid of two fierce, allies—one of them being Lara, a skilled sol- 
dier and a man of: valor but) utterly conscienceless; and the 
other Morales, an old-soldier of: Chile, bull-neeked and of a 
most vicious disposition—perietrated into the poop cabin, where 
Sanchez and Diego y rere ‘sleeping, and, without making the 
slightest noise, inhumanly stabbed them to death in cold blood. 
Leaving the gory scene, they assembled their party and took 
possession of the ship, placing guards over the armory and the 
lazarette, the steersmen being their particular matelots. 

The violent beating of drums—the boatswain’s whistle was 
a later iInvention—aroused the whole company, who were or- 
dered to assemble on deck, without arms, to hear the news. Up 
they stumbled, rubbing the sleep from their eyes and hastily 
fastening their points and doublets formed in a confused mass 
on the waist of the ship which swung silently over the surges. 
Flickering lanterns were produced and Mosquera, with great 
confidence and serenity, made the following harangue. 

‘Soldiers and sailors, say an Ave and a Pater-noster for 
the souls of Captain Sanchez and his son whom I have killed 
this night. They were my mortal enemies who desired to mur- 
der me. But I was fortunate in being beforehand. The reasons 
I shall give at the proper time and before the adclantado in 
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Cebu. I shall assume command as your captain and the voyage 
will be resumed. Let nobody, at the peril of his life, mix in 
this affair.’’ 

The consternation of the company can well be imagined, 
Obseurely, they sensed a plot, but not knowing who was in it 
they distrusted one another. On the advice of Martin, Mosquera 
disarmed those not of his party, and with the aid of the royal 
escribano—a functionary all the King’s ships carried—he made 
out a farcical process against the murdered men, ostensibly to 
be presented to Legaspi. The secretary, Juan de Zaldivar, a 
spineless and timid official, was forced to take part in all these 
proceedings, The hardened pilot had the bloodstained bodies 
publiely exhibited and then flung unceremoniously into the 
waves without evén the common rites of the church. The gray- 
headed chaplain of the galleon, Fray Juan de Vivero, protested 
at this lack of decency to the departed; but Lope answered 
him that traitors deserved no better fate, and ordered him to 
his quarters with an insolent gesture. 

The next day dissensions broke out between the new captain, 
Mosquera, and his evil genius, the pilot. High words were ex- 
changed and daggers drawn; the exasperated soldier was kept 
from placing Martin in irons only by the expostulations of Lara, 
Morales, Salazar, and others in the plot, The trouble was made 
up, but, in his mind, the vindictive Lope had added another 
victim of his cruelty. Dissimulating his design, the crafty 
pilot represented to Mosquera that he should allow himself to 
be put in irons, alleging that this show of justice would satisfy 
the crew, and reconcile all parties, and that after it was ac- 
complished the grillos should be removed and things settle down 
preparatory to the plan of changing course for the raid on 
Cathay. 

With singular credulity the old veteran allowed himself 
to be ironed. Another farce was staged, process as false as 
that of the preceding day was gone through—evidently satisfy- 
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ing the crew. A banquet was arranged, to harmonize the fac- 
tions; wine flowed abundantly, and the fiddle and the hautboy 
enlivened the occasion. Mosquera was brought up to partake 
of the feast, spread on rude trestles in the waist of the ship. 
As the meal progressed and the wine fumes mounted to his head, 
Mosquera demanded that the grillos be removed, saying the 
faree had gone on long enough. The remorseless Martin told 
him, with a show of passion, that it was not all pretense; that 
it was no farce, in fact, but a solemn occasion—as he quickly 
would find out. Five or six of the pilot’s party had already 
passed a rope over the end ‘of\the main yard, which extended 
over the water. The noose was placed over the head of the 
furious Mosquera, and) without giving him time to ask for mer- 
cy, or to say a prayer, he was swung bodily from his seat at the 
head of the banquet\to the yardarm, and speedily hanged. The 
astonished company tould only gasp at this grotesque carrying 
out of justice. Before they could get their wits back, or before 
the body had ceased its contorsions, the pilot drew his dagger 
and cut the rope. The body fell into the sea, which closed over 
the hopes and ambitions of the luckless captain who had mur- 
dered and been murdered to satisfy a grudge, 

Mosquera once disposed of, Martin the pilot was master 
of the galleon and proceeded to appoint a captain who would 
carry out his orders. This was a thin conspirator named Luis 
Salazar. His reign was short. He happened to contradict the 
malevolent Lope in some petty controversy regarding the move- 
ments of the ship. He was found dead next morning in the 
cabin of the murdered Don Pedro. No wounds were on the 
body, but the pilot had been the last to visit him the night be- 
fore. The corpse, however, was the first to be committed to 
the deep by Fray Juan with the full benefits of clergy. 

The next captain was a herculean officer named Felipe de 
Ocampo who was won over completely to the plan of the re- 
morseless pilot. Lara, one of the murderers of the first com- 
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mander, was placed in irons because Martin feared his taking 
vengeance for the hanging of his friend, Ortiz de Mosquera, A 
scheme, according to which the doubtful members of the crew 
were to be marooned on the first land sighted, and Martin’s orig- 
inal plan of piraey carried out, was evolved and sworn to by 
five of the chief mutineers. 

Gradually the secret leaked out, evidently from Lara, who, 
fuming at his manacles, awaited an opportunity to stab the 
erafty pilot, the cause of all the mutiny and plotting, However 
a leader against him was lacking, and the next week or so was 
devoted to recruiting the erew into two factions, those of the 
mutineers and those of the loyalists. Had the mutineers been 
of less numbers; short work could have been made of them but 
in the large company aboard jit was a risky thing to take the 
final step. The chaplain, Fray- Juan was a good man, a good 
Christian and a good Spaniard, Penetrating the design he took 
his fate in his hands: and approached the gigantic Ocampo on 
the poopdeck and engaged him in a whispered conversation. 
Well he knew that if the implacable pilot overheard them he 
would have no compunctions in getting rid of them with speed 
and dispatch. THis argument to Ocampo was that without this 
succor sent by the viceroy both Legaspi and his men would 
perish, and it meant the wrath of Heaven if through this, mil- 
lions of savages were left in their infidelity. This would have 
had due effect on any Spaniard there except the inflexible Mar- 
tin and his eaptain, Ocampo. 

To remedy this, he advocated the continuation of the voy- 
age, landing of the supplies and loyal members of the crew 
in or near Cebu, and that then they take the galleon and dispose 
of her to suit themselves, Ocampo listened in silence to the 
friar, then, stretching his hands above his head, replied: 

‘Father, I cannot do this. Do not talk of it any more or 
exhaust my patience, because we shall do that which we have 
determined on.’’ At this brusque and sharp retort, lacking the 
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usual Castilian courtesy to the servant of the church, the good 
padre remained ‘‘very sad and disconsolate.’’ His melancholy 
attitude communicated itself to the erew, who did not trust 
each other, even the best of friends, but all lived in a night- 
mare of suspicion. Many slept with their daggers in their 
hands, Neither the friar’s ministrations nor the counsels of 
the seeretary, one Zaldivar, could reassure them, Lacking a 
strong leader, nothing definite could be done. 

“Tierra a la vista! Land ho!’’ 

The welcome ery to the mariner of the day, did not arouse 
them to a sense of ‘their approaching doom, This was 
one of the desolate islets \of\ the Barbados. After some 
clumsy maneuvering the San -Geronimo entered the wide 
pass of a coral encircled lagoon and east anchor on the jagged 
reefs, In this spot, the; diabolic pilot planned to land those 
who were not of pitatical leanings on the pretext of cleaning 
the old vessel and seraping her of the accumulated load of bar- 
nacles and streaming seaweed, the concomitant of voyaging 
through tropical seas. Their enemies landed, the mutineers 
were to hoist sail and leave the unhappy wretches to their fate. 
The islands themselves stretched over a two thousand mile are 
and were little better than coral fringed lagoons, a few of which 
were provided with scraggy pandanus and coco palms, whose 
seed had floated from far-off islets. Only a few were inhabited, 
as is the case to this day, by a hardy race of Polynesians. They 
form one of the loneliest archipelagoes on the planet. 

Ocampo and the fierce Martin put ashore the greater part 
of the loyalists and their possessions, together with many of 
their adherents, leaving those of doubtful case aboard the San 
Geronimo which swung at anchor a short distance away, and 
ostensibly made preparations for the careening. A driftwood 
fire was made, and provisions cooked. The shores of sea-swept 
sand, were simply tiny particles of white coral which made a 
constant song as they followed the boot-heels of the mariners. 
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A few clumps of pandanus raised their quivering fronds in the 
trade-wind, and over all hovered the spector of intolerable thirst 
that the blue waters of the lagoon could not assuage. Later, 
the two main conspirators returned on board to perfect the de- 
tails of their plot. To them marooning was easier than murder 
and just as effective. 

The plot for deserting loyal Spaniards and good men so 
worked upon the Fray Juan that he could not refrain from 
blessing them as he stumped the deck of the galleon with his 
breviary. Aboard, Lara, the murderer in irons, could be counted 
on as a sort of pilot in.casé anything happened to the~plotters 
who, suspicious of éach other, had decided not to maroon him 
with the others. . This wretch was biding his time to take ven- 
geance on both the pilot and Ocampo. As Fray Juan walked 
the deck with audible, prayers to Santa Rita, the patron of the 
impossible, he was aecosted by a young soldier named Loarea, 
a mountaineer from the Asturias, who inquired the reason for 
his distress. The good friar explained to him the predicament, 
of his comrades ashore, saying that anyone who would prevent 
this wholesale crime would be earning the gratitude of the Maj- 
esties of both Heaven and of Spain. 

Loarea, the soldier, immediately sought the quarter-master, 
Rodrigo del Angel, a man who had taken no part. in the various 
transactions since leaving distant Acapuleo, although inwardly 
troubled by the crimes that had been committed as well as by 
the tyrannical conduct of the pilot. Loarea feeling his way, 
said, ‘‘Is there not one Christian aboard who will seize the trai- 
tors, rescue our comrades ashore from their fate, and fulfill the 
original purpose of the voyage?’ 

Rodrigo answered, ‘‘Yes, I am such a man but on whom 
ean I depend?”’ 

‘We are three here,”’ said Loarca, ‘‘Ourselves and the good 
padre, and I know of four more.”’ 
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They decided to take immediate action. Rodrigo, as soon 
as he was satisfied, called his friends Santiago de Garneca, a 
Basque, and Enriquez Flamenco, the gunner, to him. They de- 
cided to circulate amongst those whom they trusted and send 
them for confession to the friar who would disclose to them 
the details for saving the ship and their comrades. Lara, who 
agreed to side with them, they released from his irons, Rodrigo 
and his two friends drew their cutlasses and cried in stentorian 
tones: ‘Viva el Rey y muerto al tyranos.’’ At this ery each 
sprang to his task, and the ship was seized in a few moments. 

Rodrigo and his friends) followed by the furious Lara, burst 
into the cabin where Martin, Ocampo, the captain, and two 
others were. A'tex ad seuffle the criminals were all placed in 
irons. Martin remarked that ‘‘they would soon release him,”’ 
as they possessed no navigator. Iuara answered him, pital; 
that they were more \willing to drift on the unknown seas than 
to trust to him, and that he, Lara would pilot the galleon him- 
self, lacking others. ‘To del Angel came those of the erew and 
company who had ranged themselves under the pilot through 
threats of a speedy death. Two boats were lowered, and in 
them were stowed the chiefs, manacled and gagged, who were 
put ashore. Meanwhile the anchor was raised, and the galleon 
got underway. Approaching the shore, the crew loudly called 
the loyal men to board the galleon, The mutineers were bundled 
ashore, loyal men taking their places in the shallops, and others 
gaining ship by swimming. 

The nao was brought up a league out at sea and all men 
called to the poop. After the case had been explained, Rodrigo 
del Angel was elected captain, by all except Lara. He, bitten 
by ambition and egged on by Morales, who was still aboard, 
gave tardy assent to the choice. The oath to the King was 
administered to the company by Fray Juan, watches set, guards 
posted, and the San Geronimo, spreading canvas soon left the 
islet a dim blur on the horizon. The pilot, his captain, and 
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twenty-six of the mutineers were thus left ashore—marooned 
with the same provisions and the effects of the loyal men whom 
they had planned to abandon. Of their fate nothing definite 
is known, says the historian, but adds that a generation after- 
wards a native boat from the Carolines drifted ashore on the 
Marianas. The oceupants stated that in some of the distant 
islets it was rumored that there existed a light colored race 
with beards, evidently the descendants of these desperate mut- 
ineers. 

Under the urge of the trade winds, the San Geronimo con- 
tinued on its eventful way, ‘Mutiny and murmuring still ex- 
isted, due to the murderers, Lara and Morales, who were still 
aboard and a potent source\ of danger to the ship. On the 
monk’s advice they were placed in irons and a process drawn up 
by Zaldivia and presided-over by Captain Rodrigo, condemned 
those self confessed marderets to immediate death, The sentence 
was effeeted on the eve of a-storm, Ropes were slung over the 
main-yard and the murderers were given time to confess. Lara, 
unrepentant, scorning the ministrations of the chaplain, was 
swung into space, cut down and cast into the sea. As the wind 
inereased the erew made an attempt to dress ship and in the 
confusion Morales, the other murderer, managed to loosen his 
bonds and leap away. There was no escape from his execu- 
tioners. One of the soldiers leveled his arquebus but the good 
padre struck it up, saying to leave the guilty man to God. Mo- 
rales, a sturdy rogue, finding no other place, scrambled out on 
the bowsprit in terror, hoping that he might still be saved. 

As the blast of the typhoon bore down upon them, the sails. 
straining at the great ropes gave way and disappeared in fly- 
ing fragments, slinging masses of spindrift blew past in long 
horizontal lines, and the mountainous seas tossed the San Ge- 
ronino as if she were a chip afloat in a basin. The crew hold- 
ing on to the nearest supports or crouching in the lee of the 
¢astellated poop looked to see what had become of Morales. They 
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saw him elinging to the bowsprit which swung in dizzying ares. 
He had lashed himself to the end with fragments of rope. At 
length the supports of the sprit gave way; but did not give 
way altogether, or separate from the boom. Morales was 
alternately sluiced under the boiling flood and then lifted to 
brief safety. Frequent high waves made his torture longer. It 
looked as if the nao wished to bounce him off into the angry 
smother, but was kept from doing so by the lashings. It be- 
came a nightmare of hideous punishment. His bones were 
wracked, his arms and thighs rubbed raw. He hardly recovered 
from one plunge before he was under again. He found himself 
wishing that the seas would inerease, pound the craft into splin- 
ters, and release ‘him from his agony. Above the diapason of 
the storm the seamen heard\ him shrieking out curses on them, 
the ship, his enemies, and the| church. This eruel tor- 
ture went on till he\ lost ‘consciousness; an hour later all 
that was left of the sprit was a mass of wreckage and a corpse 
that was whisked astern in a smother of briny froth. The mur- 
derer had met his deserts. 

The storm blew itself out. The battered galleon was rude- 
ly repaired and raised the Marianas, where she obtained 
fresh water. Purged of the mutineers, the San Geronimo, at- 
ter five months of turbulent voyaging, dropped anchor in the 
roadstead of Cebu on October 15, with the badly needed sup- 
plies, powder for the guns, reinforcements, and dispatches, Le- 
gaspi was deeply concerned over the murdered Don Pedro San- 
chez and his son, the subsequent mutiny and the insult to the 
royal authority, He placed a process against the escribano, 
Juan de Zaldiyar, for not having publicly defended the cause 
of the king. Zaldivar was saved from the gallows only by Fray 
Juan’s entreaties and those of Don Rodrigo del Angel. 

The valiant Rodrigo del Angel was given a suitable reward 
for his wisdom and bravery in bringing the galleon to Cebu. 
Fray Juan de Vivero died years later as the first archdeacon of 
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Manila, at that time a small village behind a bamboo stockade. 
The soldiers were distributed to Legaspi’s captains. In time 
they came to be the holders of encomiendas in the Isles of Phi- 
lip. 

The San Geronimo made several voyages across the Pacific, 
and was finally wrecked in a storm off the Catanduanes, But 
none of the later voyages was so eventful as that made under 
the five captains in 1566. 


XXIX 


A FUNERAL GIFT 


i HE old galleon Nuestra Sefiora de Begofia dropped 
“fe anchor off the port of Cavite December 23, 1747, long 

overdue, and the usual bustle incident to the arrival of 
a clerical mission, merchants, silver, goods and supplies for Ma- 
nila ensued. The next day, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
four brawny mariners headed by an assistant supercargo rowed 
over to Manila with a piece of merchandise to be personally de- 
livered to Don Santiago Orendain, at that time the favorite of 
the royal governor, Arandia, and a cunning rogue who was 
busy lining his pockets with the wealth of the colony whieh 
by right belonged to the state.-The supercargo had been fur: 
nished with the name and station of Don Santiago, his Manila 
address, and two silver pesos with which to treat the sailors for 
their aid in making the delivery. 

The shipment was contained in a long narrow box with 
high-curved lid and sloping sides, not unlike a Mohammedan 
coffin, It was marked with skull and crossbones and the Mal- 
tese cross, below which ran a few lines in Latin, half erased by 
much handling; but there was no name or address, these having 
been entrusted only to the supereargo. The box was heavy and 
unwieldy. Managing to lug it ashore at the Water Gate on 
the Pasig, opposite the Dominican monastery, the four sailors 
hoisted it onto their shoulders and continued into the Walled 
City. 

It was a gloomy day, with a fine drizzle falling, the wind 
off the bay hinting of colder climes than the Philippines. As 

¢ quartet staggered over the cobblestones with their burden, 
one, a squat fellow whose ears stood out from his head like 
wings, slipped on the wet stones squarely in front of a wine- 
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shop, either by design or accident, and the cortege came to a 
full stop. 

Operations would have to begin again, 

In response to the sailors’ mute appeal, the supercargo, 
quite as anxious as they to slake the thirst of four weary months 
at sea, invited them all inside; and they hastily set their 
burden down and accepted the invitation, The posada bore no 
sign save a dried pandakaki bush, belying the old adage that 
“‘go0d wine needs no bush,’’ but the sailor who was the cause 
of the involuntary halt had put the right interpretation on the 
ornament. It was a resourceful wineshop, if a modest one. 

The wine and aguardiente served were heady, the lights 
bright, the patrons gay and\ noisy, and the sailors far from 
abstemious, It was often said of the soldier and sailor of that 
period that they di'owned all the money they earned in the 
wine cup, and the four, sailors from the Nuestra Senora de 
Begofa were no stickiers\ for reform. After a long and jovial 
session in the posada, they withdrew on unsteady legs to take 
up their burden again. The afternoon was now far advanced, 
the chilling drizzle kept up, but the men resumed their pil- _ 
erimage. A short time later the supercargo, fuddled by the 
wine he had taken, remembered that he had the address about 
him somewhere; but he was unable to find it. He was having 
considerable difficulty in navigating the narrow streets; nor 
were his erew in much better condition; they could neither 
keep step nor keep their shoulders under the load, and their 
progress resembled that of the famous crab. 

At the intersection of calles del Farol and Cruzadas, there 
was at that time a niche set deep in the stone wall containing 
a venerated image of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, and behind 
a grill protecting it from the wind a taper was always kept 
burning. The pious woman whose duty it was to keep the 
light burning had, like the foolish virgins in the parable, 
neglected, due to a birth in the family, to provide oil for the 
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light, which, as our heroes passed it, was about to flicker out. 
However, the supercargo, still searching for the note bearing 
Don Santiago’s address, mounted the prayer step before the 
little shrine and began a second ransacking of his pockets. In 
vain, in some manner he had lost the note altogether. 

As his crew voiced their impatience he recalled that the 
captain of the galleon had told him that the house to which he 
was to take the box was a large mansion and sure to have a 
erowd of people around it, and going in and out, as Don San- 
tiago was a great power in the land, This was something, but 
the distressed supercargo could add nothing to it; he could 
neither recall the address nor Don Santiago’s name; and the 
sailors simply moyed on to another wineshop, deposited their 
burden in the street as\before} and made merry again. The 
supercargo joined them, and when) all had had their several 
rounds the sailors shouldered the box again, with the final re- 
solution to leave it at any house answering the galleon cap- 
tain’s general description. They therefore dropped the box 
for the last time in front of a fine mansion lighted with Christ- 
mas cheer, from which came the clink of merry glasses and the 
sounds of festal reunion, 

The owner of the mansion was Don Agustin de Cordova, 
a rich bachelor, who, with a party of congenial spirits, was 
celebrating the Pascuas with joyful acclaim: A Roman holiday, 
indeed, the flowing bowl and the uptipped cornucopia. 

Don Agustin’s servants soon informed him that four men 
had brought him a box, evidently an aguinaldo, Christmas gift, 
from one of his many friends. To see for himself, Don Agustin 
descended the stairs—a portly figure, his powdered hair knotted 
at the neck with a bow of maroon ribbon. The unsteady su- 
pereargo, standing by the box to the last, informed Don Agus- 
tin with a polite bow that the galleon captain had sent him the 
box, and that two pesos were due for delivery, Don Agustin 
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was surprised, but, under the clamorous urgings of his friends 
above, thanked the supercargo and the sailors gravely, and paid 
them the stipulated sum. 

The sailors pulled their greasy forelocks, scraped their 
boot-toes on the cobblestones, and departed immediately for the 
nearest posada, congratulating themselyes the while on the 
happy outcome of their toilsome mission. 

The mysterious box was carried upstairs, where Don Agus- 
tin’s bibulous friends prevailed upon him to open it and let 
them see the aguinaldo; no doubt some delicacy from faraway 
Spain, some fine old Amontillado or Jerez sent by an admiring 
bon vivant, which his guests might do him the honor of samp- 
ling. (The word aguinaldo in Castilian has nothing to do with 
the revolutionary ehieftain. It means in plain English, Christ- 
mas box, and is a very, popular expression in all parts of the 
Philippines during the Christmas’ holidays. It is a word of 
Christian origin). \After some delay tools were secured, the 
fastenings of the box removed and the lid thrown back, every- 
one waiting with eager curiosity to learn what the box contained, 

They were astonished at the contents, to say the least. 

Beneath a mass of spun yarn which had been used for pack- 
ing they beheld a head, severed from the body, and the outlines 
of what evidently was a corpse, as the bare limbs and a prom- 
inent Imeecap showed beneath the packing. The head seemed 
to have been neatly eut off, and the wads of yarn had dark 
stains on them, The waxy features, staring eyes, brown hair 
clotted with gore, all eried out upon a ghastly murder. 

No wonder Don Agustin and his friends drew back, almost 
dropping the candles in their haste. Surely this was a mistake, 
or at least a clever way of disposing of the evidences of crime. 
Most certainly it was not an appropriate aguinaldo, of that all 
were sure. There was no odor from the box, so that one of the 
company opined that the body had even been embalmed. The 
sailors had disappeared, the servants were making merry be- 
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low; there was nothing for it but to close the box, shove it in- 
to an adjoining room, and drown remembrance of it in flagons 
of good wine. This, of course, was done. 

So many potent libations not only raised Don Agustin and 
his guests to a fair level of equanimity, but elevated them 
above it. They soon were able to discuss the incident with a 
degree of cheerfulness, one of the guests remarking that as the 
box had arrived without the host’s previous knowledge he was 
at perfect liberty to pass it on to another, merely as a reminder 
of the season; and it was forthwith decided to bestow the agui- 
naldo on some other Christian, who might appreciate it more 
than they did, Looking out from the lighted window, one of 
the guests saw a pair of pedestrians passing below who were 
not unknown to the company; one was an espadin of the quar- 
ter, with an unsavory. reputation, ‘and the other was a doctor. 

Tall and thin, with, a long serawny necl, the doctor appear- 
ed to be somewhat the worse-for wine. His hat bore a plume 
perched rakishly over one ear, which was surely the result of 
earousal; but his nose deviated so much from the classical line 
that this askewness must have come from his habit of always 
wiping the erooked organ from left to right. The espadin ac- 
companying the doctor bore himself arrogantly and continually 
toyed with the hilt of a tarnished rapier. They were not par- 
tieular friends of the assemblage looking down on them, and 
upon the doctor, as being more in line with his trade, it was 
decided to bestow the gift from the galleon. 

‘Phe doctor was one of the quacks common to the times, 
who had acquired a great reputation from pompous words and 
mysterious demeanor, and an occasional lucky stroke. He had, 
of course, specific nostrums warranted to cure anything from 
ingrowing toenails to angina pectoris; his license gave him the 
privilege to kill or cure with impunity, and he was an ex- 
eellent provider for the undertakers. 
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As soon as the two worthies disappeared behind the por- 
tals of the house opposite Don Agustin’s, the doctor’s resi- 
denee, four of Don Agustin’s joyous guests shouldered the box, 
and, quietly depositing it in the doctor’s entresuelo, knocked 
loudly and fled for sanctuary. The doctor and the espadin des- 
cended hastily, beheld the box, evidently delivered by mistake, 
and quickly opened it—only to be more startled and taken aback 
than Don Agustin and his guests had been. But like them, 
they decided quickly, as characters on nothing better than fair 
terms with the authorites, to pass the gift along, By this time 
it was nearing midnight, when the misa de gallo, or mass of the 
cock, was celebrated in\all ‘churches of the Walled City with 
joyous anthems, vast assemblages, and a blaze of tapers and 
candles, the Feast\of ‘the Nativity. 

Having dined\ well, and wined better, the doctor and his 
friend the espadin, like all good Christians and good Spaniards, 
attended the misa de gallo, after which, they decided they 
would present Don Fausto de Mendoza y Salvatierra with the 
startling gift and let nature take its course, 

Don Fausto, despite his distinguished name and lineage, 
was a money-lending usurer, a notorious miser. Both the doctor 
and the espadin were indebted to him, having left certain pos- 
sessions of theirs with him as guarantees for loans; and the 
thoughtful appreciation in which they held him is seen in their 
decision that he should be the recipient of the aguinaldo, His 
house, large enough for three families, was only a short dis- 
tance from the doctor’s, on calle Recojidas. Dota Agata lived 
with him as housekeeper. She was short and stout and bal- 
anced the bunch of massive keys at her belt with a ponderous 
rosary on the other side, But the keys to Don Fausto’s money 
chests. were not in her possession, he scrupulously guarded these 
himself. The other member of his household of three was a 
young lady known as his niece—willed to him with considerable 
wealth by his brother, Don Jacobo. The girl, who had grown in- 
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to a creature of dazzling beauty, was a foundling whose origin 
was unknown even to her foster parents, Dofia Irene and her 
pious husband Don Jacobo de Mendoza. In the year 1780 they 
had gone with Dofa Irene’s maid and their men servants, as 
custom bound them to do, to attend mass in the ehurch of Santa 
Maria, leaving only an old halfwitted portero to guard the 
house. When they returned they were astonished to find an ad- 
dition had been made both to their family and their wealth, in 
the shape of a baby girl in a cradle and a leathern sack upon the 
table close by. This sack was found to contain a substantial 
sum of money, the half of an engraved ring, and a scrap of 
paper with a single word scrawled on it, Hulalia. 

The porter said that two men, one a servant, came to the 
house shortly after his mistress departed. They inquired for 
Don Jacobo, and were told that he had aceompanied Dofia Ire- 
ne to Santa Maria. \Then saying they would leave a message, 
they took a bundle upstairs, descended and left without ano- 
ther word. That was all the portero knew, and inquiry else- 
where brought no other details. 

Being childless themselves, Dofia Irene and Don Jacobo 
brought up the little foundling Hulalia, who, from a pretty 
prattling child, developed into a madeap girl, and then into the 
self-possessed and captivating doncella of our story. Orphaned 
by the death of her foster parents, she had gone to live with 
Don Fausto, with her nurse in the capacity of housekeeper, and 
was known as the usurer’s niece to all the gallants in the quar- 
ter—hold blades who had an eye for feminine beauty enhanced 
by a miser’s wealth. 

‘Now, getting back to the doctor and the espadin, they ar- 
rived safely at Don Fausto’s forbidding portal without encount- 
ering late pedestrians or being challenged by the watch, and 
tilted the aguinaldo against the door at such an angle that 
anyone opening the door would have to receive it without much 
argument. A thunderous noise at the bolted door awakened 
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Don Fausto, who peered out from above and demanded to know 
what was wanted. He was informed that they had brought him 
an aguinaldo in recognition of his generosity and in token of 
their appreciation. He was puzzled for a moment, thinking it 
might be a practical joke, as he knew of nobody who would take 
the trouble to send him a Christmas gift. Nor could he dis- 
tinguish in the gloom, only feebly relieved by a smoking lant- 
horn at the corner, just who his benefactors were; and they, 
after a hearty Felices Pascuas, departed, chuckling over their 
ready wit. 

Feeling considerable curiosity as to the large and bulky 
package which he could see had been left at his door, Don 
Fausto, candle in hand, resolved to go down and investigate. 
Eulalia, awakened by the disturbance, came out to ask the mean- 
ing of it, but the,erusty old \money-lender told her he could 
manage without her,help, and ordered her back to her chamber. 
She obeyed, but awoke Dofia Agata and told her what she 
knew, and she, like Don Fausto, was devoured with curiosity 
to know what the present might be. 

By this time Don Fausto was at the door, which he pro- 
posed to hold barely ajar to make sure that he was not made 
the vietim of a ribald jest; but he had no sooner pulled the bolts 
than the door, impelled by the heavy weight tilted against it, 
flew violently open and the box sent him sprawling to the floor, 
barking his shins with its rough edges. He got up, howevery 
and sat on the box, rubbing his bruised shins with a kind of 
tender violence and expressing his feelings in such yehement 
language as was later certain to be paid for with a severe 
penance: he was angry at both the aguinaldo and its giver. 
Dojia Eulalia and Dofa Agata called down from the head of 
the stairs to see if he were hurt, but he cut them off short, with 
his usual asperity, and ordered them back to bed. 

Alone with the curious box, he addressed himself to open- 
ing it—with the idea that if the contents were not valuable he 
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would say it was delivered by mistake and try to find the real 
owner, 

The Maltese cross and the skull and crossbones told him 
nothing, as in those days merchandise shipped overseas often 
bore strange marks. But at last the box was open, and Don 
Fausto’s feelings may easier be imagined than described. His 
curiosity was more than satisfied; the contents of the box, the 
weird hour and the predicament he found himself in made him 
quite speechless for a time. It was near half an hour later that 
the women heard him ascending the stairs with careful step. 
Holding their door ajar and daring his wrath, they asked what 
the box contained. _ Fora moment he could think of no safe 
reply, but at last. he told them that it was a mistake, the box, 
containing a shipment of garbanzos, was for somebody else. 
This at least had the effect of satisfying them, and they return- 
ed to bed. But for \Don\ Fausto there was no more sleep that 

night. He had business of the gravest import to dispateh be- 
fore sunrise, 

He would apply tb a lawyer for counsel, 

Don Manuel Vargas, a young abogado recently licensed 
by the Universidad de Santo Tomas to practice both branches 
of the law, the Roman and the canon, was living with his mo- 
ther on Don Fausto’s street, As yet he was a bricfless barrister, 
but his mother had great hopes of him attaining wealth and 
fame in time and rehabilitating the considerable fortune which 
her husband, the young lawyer’s father, had frittered away in 
a short but riotous life which had early left her to widowhood 
and genteel poverty. Don Manuel, on his part, had fallen in 
love with their pretty neighbor, Dofia Eulalia. But Don Fausto 
set more store upon wealth than upon high birth and learned 
profession, and, though Dofia Bulalia returned Don Manuel’s 
love, his suit did not prosper, The young couple were there- 
fore forced to clandestine meetings, with little chance of mar- 
riage until the usurer should be removed to that saintly haven 
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where there is neither marriage nor giving in marriage, and for 
the time being their hopes were in eclipse. 

But a beneficent providence was on their side. 

Long before daylight that Christmas morning, Don Manuel 
was awakened by a persistent but not loud knocking on the 
street door. On peering out of the window he beheld his arch 
enemy, Don Fausto, enveloped in a cloak of noncommittal col- 
or, who demanded to see him at once on a matter of moment; 
and hurrying into his clothes, the young lawyer descended and 
ushered Don Fausto into one of the rooms of the entresuelo. 
Judging by Don Fausto’s \blauched countenance, the business 
demanding this noeturral consultation was of the utmost ur- 
gency and importance, Don Manuel wondered why he had come 
to him, but there were two godd reasons from Don Fausto’s 
viewpoint: first, he knew Dom Manuel to be astute and enter- 
prising, and second,\among all the lawyers in Manila Don Ma- 
nuel was the only one who owed the usurer nothing. 

Don Fausto had’ come for sound advice, to be acted upon 
without delay. He soon told Don Manuel of the incident of the 
night, which had not only stricken him with fear but had placed 
him in the mortifying position of having to dispose of the corpse 
of a man who had evidently been murdered, something which 
might lay him open to grave suspicion. The citizens of Manila, 
unless high in favor, were loath to have either the ecclesiastical 
or civil authorities interfere in any way with their affairs, if 
they possessed either wealth or property, which were liable to 
be sadly depleted whenever the authorities became active. Hence 
we see it to have been the desire of everyone to pass misfortune 
along, so that it would not eling to one’s skirts, for the law as 
it was applied was too often made to deprive rather than defend. 

En rapport with all that had happened at Don Fausto’s 
house, Don Manuel said, as to disposing of the box and its con- 
tents, that perhaps it could be arranged; and then he waited 
for the frightened usurer to make the next move. Don Fausto 
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understood, and assured him that if he could clear the coast 
for him he would not only withdraw all objections to his marry- 
ing his niece but would do all in his power to aid him—wisely 
forbearing to mention any cash reward for the lawyer’s serv- 
ices. But what he did offer was quite enough for Don Manuel, 
who at once accompanied him to his house to view the gruesome 
present with his own eyes, and in the hope that some light 
might be thrown on what he thought might be a hoax played 
on the eredulous Don Fausto, Arrived at the house, they en- 
tered the entresuelo together and saw the box just where Don 
Fausto had left it, a guttering.candle nearby on the pavement, 

Don Manuel took up the candle and carefully examined 
the box. After.a pause he inquired if Don Fausto could read 
Latin, the usurer replying | With a hoarse whisper in the nega- 
tive. 

Then Don Manuel bent over the box once more, and read 
the Latin legend on the cover with considerable satisfaction. 
After this, with the acumen which every good lawyer must 
have, he informed Don Fausto that the risk was indeed grave, 
but that he was prepared to help him if Don Fausta with- 
drew objections to his marriage with Dona Eulalia as he had 
promised and if he would pay her interest regularly on the 
fortune left her by her foster father, Don Jacobo; if Don Faus- 
to agreed to these terms Don Manuel was willing to shoulder all 
responsibility for the body in the box and face the consequences 
alone. After some quibbling Don Fausto agreed, thinking him- 
self lucky to get off so cheaply, and no doubt inwardly wish- 
ing that Don Manuel would be apprehended with the box and 
its contents in his possession, so that the fulfillment of the con- 
tract would be postponed; and he was comforted, too, to think 
that he was getting out of it without spending any actual cash. 

Half an hour later the aguinaldo took another journey, this 
time borne to Don Manuel’s house by the lawyer and the usurer, 
the latter relieved beyond words that he was free of responsi- 
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bility, and the former seemingly nonchalant that he was assum- 
ing it. When they had got the box inside Don Manuel’s entre- 
suelo, Don Fausto bade him a hasty farewell and hurried back 
to his own house, his step quickened by the absence of anxiety. 

Don Manuel, left to himself, opened the box for the fourth 
time that night and drew forth a head so lifelike that even its 
wooden thump would not allay the fears of the uninitiated. 
The headless body, of most symmetrical proportions, was next 
raised and fitted to a solid wooden pedestal packed beneath it 
in the box. Under the spun yarn which seemed to have borne 
the stains of recent tragedy, lay also the camel’s-hair robes and 
a quaintly carved staff) Further down in the depths of the 
box Don Fausto drew forth a broad silver salver, on which he 
placed the head apparently dripping with gore, and he serewed 
the salver onto the outstretched right arm. There now stood 
before Don Manuel, \in the first pale light of dawn, an exeellent 
statue, lifesize, of St; John the Baptist, who, with his head on 
the salver, reealled to the faithful the crime of Salome! But 
so true to life did the statue appear that it gave Don Manuel 
a creepy sensation to gaze upon it, even with day breaking and 
after he had put it together. 

It was the Latin inseription on the box which informed 
the student of this noble language just what the box contained. 
He went at once to the Franciscans, who told him that Don 
Santiago Orendain had ordered such a statue made by the cun- 
ning artificers of Mexico as a gift to a certain church which 
had afforded him sanctuary when he most needed it. To Don 
Santiago’s house Don Manuel now betook himself, learning there 
that the galleon captain was already on the carpet and trying 
in vain to exeulpate himself and his erew from blame for losing 
the statue, and that a liberal reward for the recovery of the 
statue had been offered. He at once claimed this reward, which 
was given him upon his delivery of the statue, which, he said, 
had been mistakenly delivered to another and had eome into 
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his possession for a handsome attorney’s fee. And indeed the 
fee was handsome, being the pretty Eulalia and her fortune. 
_ Don Agustin and his boon companions never found out 
ie the doctor said when he opened the box, nor did the doe- 
tor ever learn how Don Fausto had disposed of it. All, on the 
other hand, continued to believe they had been handling a corpse, 
and kept strict silence, as indisereet inquiries might place them 
within the clutches of the law. Unaware of what the box con- 
tained, which they had wrongly delivered, the galleon captain 
and the supereargo and sailors kept their own counsel, Don 
Manuel and Dofia Eulalia were in fact the only real benefi- 
ciaries from this strangest of all aguinaldos. 

Don Santiago ‘had frequent recourse to the right of sanc- 
tuary during the remainer\of his Manila career, and did not 
lose by his generosity \to ‘the\friars., Having given the Francis- 
cans such a present,\ it is said that he brought out a similar 
one from Mexico for the Augustinians. Don Manuel and Dojia 
Eulalia were soon happily married, and the former launched 
on his career as a lawyer, which he gave up after a time in 
order to engage, with the fortune his bride brought him, in the 
luerative galleon trade. They often recalled the aguinaldo of 
Christmas Eve 1749 as the best in their lives. 
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